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CilAPTER I 


The ^arl^ Teen's 
187^-1887 

I was npi^rought.up to agriculture nor was father. Accord- 
ing Aijif fartiily tradition, however, we were not far ilemoved 
from the land, for my father's ancestors were said to have been 
yeoman farmers in East Kent and to. have owned the ^d on 
which the Faver$h^ Brewery now staq^s. flut my gj^dfather, 
John Joshua Russell, left early af! orphan in jharg^This uncle, i 
was by him wrongfully (so odi* traditior^ dispossessed of his 
inheritance and he c^pie to London somewhere about 1480, to 
.seek his./rt'Ktune? He went idto the coal business but lacked tll^ 
giftjot prosperity; h? had ability, h(Avever: amogg other tjjings a 
‘Brown Draught' that he invented for horsefts had some local re- 
pute. 

He was fBrtunate^n his marriage. His wiie r^mma joiinsion 
who, bom in 1810, ha<* coAe from Saxmundham to Am h^ 
living in service, M?as a good mlhager: accordinglR) family tra- 
dition her father (o^uncle) had been one of Nelson's (Aptains at 
Trafalgar. My father, Edwarfi Thomas, bom at Kgnnington on 
Septembei^9th, 1850, was the yoilhgest but one of the seven 
surviv^iftg^httdrei^. The Wdftt, a boy, became a blacksmith, then 
a flourishing industry in London. Two ^ther boys were much 
more adventurous: Tames ^ent off to sea and worked in^he 
galley ’v^^Swhe cook, while John went first to California and 
then up the Caril|ou Trail in search (ff gold. James was shrewd 
and industrious ; he soon retuwied^ome, set up %. ‘coffee house' 
where hun^y carters could get good meals cheaply and he pros- 
pered as he deserve^. 5ohn had plentir of adventufts but they 
were ••deemef|P unsuitable for our ears as children: there were 
rumours of Shooting a man (or«t a man), of marital or other 
tangles, of land in what is fl»w the cenjre oftVancouver of wj^ch 
he was somehow defykuded but o^which he alwayt claimed to be 
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the rightful (;^ei| so that for the second timet^e family was 
done out of la^d wnic^ would have m:^ its^fofff^. ^ 

But my father was a boVn student ana want^ to be’ a' teacher. 
His father had’diod in 1861 when he wtis^nly ten, but under his 
mother’s maiisgement the little coal and greengrocery business 
in Sim Streetj^insb^ry, was not ddmg too badly, a|id^ost of 
the familf' Being yw off her^ Bands, fathei^as aUe to remain 
at schdbl as a pupil teacher, and in 1869 to enter the Borough 
Road Training College, then in the Borough Ro^d ahdVegard^ 
as one of the best|of its kind. Here he remained for t\«iD.years^ 
and althiAigh he felt the trainihg unsatisfactory in sdme he 
certainly left with a lively curiosity tcfknow son^ething abopt all 
things apd an insatiable^ enthusiasm for omnivorous reading; 
these lastec^iill his li^e. He had already met m 3 fc>mptherf a daugh- 
Air of Captain l^ami^pl Hallett fftm the West country who had 
established a wharf at |.ambe^h (now Doillton'^),. owned bar^s 
^and also ran a coastal service. Her mothfr was Ann Angel, 
gi^nd-daughter of Captain Willianj Angel, ^member of ope of 
the old fea-faring,families of f ortland ; a memorial to lym in the 
Wesleyan chapel |he^e records his death in 1844 at the age of 
J4 and states that hd was one of the first cofiverts to Weslpyan- 
ism in the island. My mother, ClarA Angel I^allett, \^as bom on 
Aygust dth, 18^0, at 18 Lower Fore*StrA;t, 'district of Lambeth 
Church’: she was the youngest Sf the familj^By that time her 
father had developed asthma and she being hw favourite daugh- 
ter was deputy to nurse him. He died, but the strain hyf’ been 
great and she developed lun^ trouble which she ne^er* shook 
off, and in the end it cost her her lift.^lSie alvyays Bio#g1h(^ she 
could have escaped had f he been allowed to s^ip and play games, < 
but ^is her mother forbade for fear that she might spoil her 
clothes. Her brothers followed their father's ocr,u#!9ffon hut 
Jacked his stability. 

She and my father met at Spurgeon’s Tabemacle^about 1868. 
Spurgeon was tl|en a great figure in London <tmd enormously 
impressed thi young people. He was fired* with bummg zeal; he 
had a simple and very vivijl tlieology easily under\tood by’ the 
multitude and a forceful, often^ humorous,^way of*cxprfessing 
himMf. He trained a b^nd o^youi)^ men to preach at street 
* Jan. 1869 to De6. 1870; the Session^ then went by Calendar yeirs. 
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comers: my father ^as of them. But, he |^d,^hen you trt 
praying, don^Ht your liat and Bible on the grelind and shut 
your eyes ;'y5u wilt proBibly find someon^runs a^ay with them. 
His book on the art of j^eachiil^ remained one of n^ father's 
favourites. He could be dramatic at times: in one seripon, my 
motHbr sftj.^h^slid <^own«lhe rail of the pulpit *steps sSying: 
'That’s how 4 >eople%o to hell'. Then he h^ walked sjpwly and 
painfully back into the pulpit: fAnd that's- how they, eo to 
Heav%i 

It w^ at a young people's excursion that my parents first 
me^. T^ey were going somewhere in horse drawn waggonettes, 
a favourite type of chapel excursion for many ypars ; the day be- 
gan to cloud o\^r and my mother had«forgotten her cloak. Her 
house was not far-away and a qutckly movlhg young m^ would 
get it in a few minutes. h4y father (probably afte/^a reconnoi- 
tring look at thi lady — she was very comfly) gallantly volun- 
teered ; thgy spent the day togetlfer, and he was invite^ to her 
house. Her member wasn't efuite sure about it: he had the tremor 
in.his hsmds whiclftifflicted nie Russells, and her mother thought 
this denoted heavy drinking. It was true he Ibok only water at 
her Ijouse, but 'you§g men are wily’, she s#id, 'and you can’t be 
too carefuP. However, he ha4 done well at school and had chos A 
tlie newW develo^nggteac^ing profession; he was now at col- 
lege. So ne was qfcepted as sdl-in-law. He got first teachtng 
post at Saul in GJbucestershire in 1871, went downs there soon 
after Jeaving Borough Roach Co^ege, and returned to London in 
the C«ristmas holidays, married itiy mother on December 26th 
and her back tc» Frtimpton-on-Sevem to the two rooms 
that were to be%€^- new home. They were in a hoU6e down the 
passage off theTight-hand*side of the (?reen as you go towards 
the ClHcush ; it is modestly tucked away on the;|right-hand side, 
and it has a«b^hiye carved over ihe floor. There on October 
3 1st, 1872, I was bom. 

Father*wflis qyite unsuited to country lite nor did ne Know any- 
thing about it. H^fcaind his local h^anagers xiresipme: they ob- 
jected, for gxample, to his teachtng the children to sing — 

'Oh! where ar^ oh! yherefls my Highland laddie gone’ 
because it was so^palpably unftue: ifone ot theip tiad a Highland 
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laddie. He s<i,on g:ot into the bad boojfs of b^th sljuire and parson, 
and he did nitt aj^rove of what he callkl the bigfj^era. He was 
always ‘leftilt' thr^jughout his life.^'xgrtefilturai ^ages were 
pitifully, low, esjiecially for diildrent l^is greatly aroused his 
indi^^tion.^He had even told me of a child being paid only 
2<^wd a turnip for a week's work. ^ 

Life ^as pf'etty Hard for them. His schoflmast^’s salary was 
very meagre and*was partly 'made up of the Jiupils’ weekly pay- 
ment of twopence which was not always forthcoming infre- 
quently mother had only about l5s. per week on whi^f.to keep 
house. She was much less leftist and fully accepted the r^her 
feudal structure,,of the village ; she liked the Green and t^e fields, 
the fresji air and the ahjmdance of apples. All*the same it was 
with much relief thkt th^y left Frampton in ^873 for Sheffield, 
where he ^ent not as headmaster but as assistant teacher, at, 
Tiowever, better oSiv . and witk ‘better nrosiAicts than in the 
countrjf. 

«They were both very happy at Shtffield afld my mother usually 
linked back on those days as che hippiest in fter life. They had a 
little house of thiir own in a row, 255 Gleadless Road, Nether 
Hallam, and a littfe garden. There were m^y movements^stirr- 
fng in those days: scientific, social and religious, and father was 
curious cbout all of them. It was the fiEf^t t^e he had come in 
cfHitact with Science and he devofed himself toyt with ftie whole- 
hearted aivi almost religious enthusiasm of Hie novice. He pur- 
chased some cheipical and phy^icakappliances, and in the even- 
ings made ex{$eriments in our kitchen ; he bought some Siemis- 
try books and began to read Darwin<ani Huxley. 

Before Idng he had to give up the sfinple^Hell Fire theology 
of tijp Tabernacle. As often happenf he swung" to the opposite 
extreme: the F^ethinkers were busy and he^oindd tJjjiMlF, but as 
this would have been Asamiroved by the fcho^l jiuthorities he 
Vent under the itame of Edwards, organized scientific lec- 
tures and he became one of thiir lecturers. Hovpvef*tfiis did not 
long satisfy ^inr. By chance he got a oopy of th^ Unitarian 
journal. The Inquirer, and likdd both the spirit aniikthe matter, 
but he did not then join the* bodj'^ although he contiiwed surrep- 
titiQ^sly to read the ]}ublications. Mqjkiwhift he was; getting on 
well at school fpr he was t good and successful teaqier, and he 
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obtained additional \K«>rk wUch greatly interes^ hkA as teacher 
of chemistry ii^the eveni^ classes at the Mahanfcs Institute, 
an organization set u{> to^ve some education to ^forking men. 
His income was low but mother wts a good mai^ger anti it more 
•han covered expenses. 

My earHe§t*reeDllectu>n is^f strutting about just outside yie 
house wearing my Ifrst knickerbfccker suit^whiclT rioter had 
made for me, and singing a favoJrite hymn of my mother's, 
wl|jch, however, J never got quite right, so that my version ran: 

‘Had llhe .wings of a dove, I wpuld fly 

‘Fir, ftr, awav from Johnnie, far. far. awav from Jolmnie’. 


Everytning was going well, and then c«me the crash 

Father had bepn^ucccssfuj^y siting Ipr sAne South Kensing- 
ton certificates and he applied for and obtaine^ ,a Bursary to, 
attend a short cofirse i« biologj^ under T^H. Huxley at South 
Kensington ki the summer of 1876.lt had been the dreamy of his 
life to a gi^at scientist %nd to work with him if only foi»a 
short tim^ and to fts intense delight here was the chance. Fft 
applied to the school authorities for leave of aljsence: to his dis- 
may i^was refused. He was not the man to ^ive up the hope of 
realizing a Ifing cheyshed ambition and he resigned his post at' 
Sheffield and attended Jkixl^’s course. He kept 1^ notebooks: 
they were remarkably well dAie. The laborato^ work was 
good, especially th^ drawings of the dissections. Fither had 
undoub^dly the gift of rapidijr assimilating new knowledge and 
presenting it in simple and attractive form. 

For^^fh^her, h^weveil jt*was a serious matter. She had two 
tittle children, a third was expected, sheh^ got a horn? together, 
and now it was alf«to be lost limply for a short course in Biolqgy. 
She pleaTi&dtwith father to stay: he was getting o% well at school 
and at the Meclianict Institute; on^ never knew what might 
come of the Institute and he ntighf advance witlf it. ( Actually it * 
became the*FlrthiCollege and later* the University. ) But he was 
adamant. 

The three ^eeks passed, and tho’ugh they always remained as 
, a glowing Ihemory in my father’s life, they brought him no 
work.' Nothing was goin^4hen but tj^^' post of Head and ^nly 
teacher at the very^fnall school*at Lee Common. Bucks, and he 
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had to acce^ that. We lived in thea^ool^house adjoining the 
school; it ha^twd rooms up and two^own.^Fatlifr^and mothei 
both taught in the school, and jn addition were expect^ to take 
an active part ii> running the chapel.'This put father in a diffi- 
cultjf he coyld not preach the fiery doctrines which ^e epngre- 
gation want^. Fojjjtunately he fowd aAv^ otit. iSiere was an 
old hanriohium but no one p^Qld play it; %ther %ould do this 
and would lead the singing. It so happened that there was no 
lack of local preachers but a serious dearth of qiusiciafis.^Fatlier 
knew nothing of musical notation except a very little tenic sqji-fa, 
but he bought a harmonium Tor himself, also a beginner’s ^ok 
on music and the tune book for the <Jhapel hynyis ; he was,in the 
commanding position ofrbein^able to choose the hymns himself, 
and by ke|ping to o\d favourites wfeich ever 3 »ne knew, and dili- 
igently practising d|iring the wiek, he succeeded in playing the 
top and bottom Unes,«the trejbld and the bass, sufficiently well to 
meet lecal requirements. We had to attend /he ‘Lovtf Feasts' and 
tbb baptisms in a tank in the chajjel floor; people wore a long 
cioak fpr their t^tal immersibns. 

Mother taught«me to read, but I went to some ot the classes 
^o learn writing an® arithmetic, and fathef passed on to me his 
knowledge of the harmonium. W6 made mj friends among the 
c^jildrerf.' Sow of the older boys wouW speak to us^ but very 
coarsely. M^great preoccupation was to m&ke an engine like 
the one tlftlt had brought us to Tring: we had never seen a train 
since that day, but I thought I remefnbered the details sufficiently 
well. We had some boxes, nails and a hammer and tMbrt was a 
woodshed in which I worked. I spenfqfceks at jit, arill theiitwhen 
it was neaAy completej( except that^the boiier^as square, but I' 
had CIO round box) I tried to take it into the gai;den and pull it 
along the path^but fo^^d to my intense disappointifllR that in 
^making it I had nailed it fiftnly to the flooi* noicirrtiild the united 
strength of us two children ipove^t. _ ^ 

Life was hard for the villagers. 'The poverty and ignorance 
were terriblft Some of fatter'j committeeVould ne^er read nor 
write. The men were all agricultural workers, ver^oorly paid ; 
the women made straw plait, tod in the ^inter sftt shiVering 
round a charcoal br&zier jthat gavetout hardly any heat. The 
favourite dinner was fat bacon crumplings anckOabbage, for which 
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indeed there is a gdhd deift to be said. As a^f ragipton, tatKer 
got up against est^Jishfil authority because enc]#sure of some 
common land was going on, and ||e did notfthink the commoners 
had been treated fairly!*Mother was reasonably happy liere, but 
'always regr^tfed leaving Shg^ffield, We children longed tffe4anes 
and the flowers.* Vijg ftrely wei^t far fromshomo* {)nce I ^as 
taken to Misftnden, our urban cen^fe, to get my hair cuf, though 
for the rest of the time father did this himself, putting a basin on 
m§r heSd ^o get^the edges straight. Once too the local chapels 
corabin^d^foi^a big central functioij, at Chesham I think: I went 
dresaed'an a sailor suit and had to sav a oiece entitled 'Little 
Jim’:* 

"I'he cottage was a thatdhed^ne, 

Th# outside vld |nd metn, 

Y^t everything \jithin that c*t 
Was wondrous neal«and cfean.’ 

and so on. It was ipy first public ^pearancc and 1 got through 
that all right. But I had to stay the night in a st»nge cottage and 
in very strange surroundings: next morning I was unwell and 
had t® be d^ven spe(?dily home. At the chapS functions lodgings* 
for visitors were always a g^eat difficulty, and not infrequently 
the visititjg preacher would ha^ to share a bed i^th one of the 
family. We heard one w’ho had to be the third in tjje bed: the 
host said to his wtfe ‘Push ^ip Betty, preacher’s coming’, and 
then got in himself and invited th^preacher to take the outside 
place. ^ 

W#di4 nbt stay Ipng' at Lee. The Leicester Unitaijan Church 
•under the Rev. Jqjlin Page I^pps decided^o set up a Ministry to 
the Poor^ and they wanted a layman in charge. Father heafU of 
this and ap|)lied: he was invited to go and«ddres:fthe young men 
one week-day %\%nin§. He went s^jid gave a talk^on rivers, illus-4 
trating it ^^ith blackboard dnfWingp^. He had gradually acquired 
a certain numbet of books and his reading had Ijpn wide, if 
desultory; hw lectifre* greatly imprAsed the members of the 
selection conimittee. Here, they thought, is someone who will 
interest and teach Jjiese^oun^ people; they, wanted not an 
evangelist but an educator? so they oiicrerf the post to him. It 
was earlv in 1877. and I remember his cominsr hfline and telling 
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mother the aalarytwas to be £lQO aniSum, but, much more 
important: 'il was a step up in the serial laiider<S< I Md no idea 
what that meant, buf it was cbarly something satisfactory, and 
in Ma|^ they Both left Lee without* regrets. 

Bdfore lo/tg we were four chil4;ren and 1 the eldtst was nof 
yeVsix. Al^lXicesteL' we lived ^t 61 Kin^ Sjjfeet, thtti ^ery much 
as now, facing the Crescent and a beautiful row of !!hestnut trees, 
the flowers of which we called ‘dollies'. My first feeling was of 
dreadful disappointment: there were no hedges* and no flowers ; 
nothing^ we could pick and ^arry home. I asked Bhijrs to be 
taken back. 

Trouble soon set m. Scarlet lever broke out in Leieester. 
FatherVisited his people and, ns he knew little about precautions, 
the fever #feached our hotise. Laj,ira,* Arthur alW Clara went down 
%vith it ; by a ifiirade I did not. Father sent an urgent appeal to 
his sister Eliza in LoflBon: cc uld I go there to escape? Aunt Eliza 
hjd a fittle child of her own but shf genere-usl}^ invfted me. So I 
as put on the train at Leicester and sent up<to London in charge 
of the guard wifli instructions to meet my aunt at St Ptneras and 
go home with her.JBut I was also cautioned against all sorts of 
other women and men who might want to kidnap me. ‘Never 
having, seen my aunt it was not e^sy for n»e to recognize her; 
fortunately, ^bwever, she had^no difficulty in picking out the 
small boji^of five with his bag, looking anxjpusly around for his 
conductor. She and my Uncle Johi^kept a coffee house in Hamp- 
stead Road, just north of Eusfon Road; big burly dra^-enen and 
carters would come in and order ciy> of cor-fee and^ door- 
step’, i.e. c very thick slice of bread ar«j buttenor jamfor^ one- 
eyed steak’, i.e. a bloaler. A copiou%dinner coin'd be had for nine* 
pence and a special one for a shilling. On occasion m v Un cle John 
Gant would don his 'busiqpss things’ — a tall hat anoalong black 
' coat — and takeime to see the^ights. Temple Bftr was still stand- 
ing in the Strand and he showed me where the tractors’ heads 
used to be %tuck; we visited the Zoo antj had penny rides on the 
. Thames steamers. On tfie ‘Underground *the sijg^ke and sul- 
phurous atmosphere made me cough violently biit I was told 
this was godd for consumption, and,! wa»regaled with tales of 
oldladies in very full skfHs and loSided wjth paredis who could 
not get out of the capiage in*iime, smd so ^rere catried on past 
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their destination, aild weift round and rouncfthe (siircle, appar- 
ently ad injinj$iutil. 

The cliihax was tne cjinstn^ party, 'when all mv uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, wfth approved prospective husbands and 
wives, attq^ded: there were a^out fifty in all. Gran^a presided, 
and she \i^a» ver^ pr^ud of her big family oftchildratyuid grilfid- 
children. Th§ time was passing jileasantly enough. * ^ 

Then came shattering news. A postcard arrived to say that 
mjf sislfertllara was dead. The fever had led to diphtheria, in face 
of which Vloctors then were helples^ and could do nothing. I had 
loved hir dearly. I sat down dazed: I could neither speak nor 
cry, hut read the- postcard again and again. Un<!le John saw my 
distress and cut me a thick slab of sake, S rarg treat in thdSe days. 

I felt sick and weift to bed. 

Not long afteigiwards our ho^e was safi* and b went back, 
though it was a very s!id return. 

Father tot>k s^me^roublejibout choosing a school for fhe agd 
he sent me to a sm^l ‘private schopl for gentlemen’s sons' kept 
by Mr M«ore in a square close by; the fees,weJe about 7s. 6d. a 
quarter which was thought high, but it meant that the school 
was salect. pertainl/ they were a nice clean lot of boys, and Ii 
never remember hesrin^ eit|»er bad language or dirty ^Ik, nor 
was ther^ bullying. But now ^^rose the questi<^ of clothe*. 
Mother had alwayj made mine, and this had answered well 
enough so far. But she was ngw reduced to cutting down one of 
father's old suits for me to wear.'TJie boys soon spotted that it 
was no^fSilor made an^ a^ed me where it came from: I told 
them iie Sruth abtut it, being rather proud of mother’* skill. But 
«hey laughed inojj^inately, qpd teased m^so much that I broke 
down. Mother very nobly withdrew the suit on which she^ad 
spent so mflfeh labour and at I know not«vhat sScrifice bought 
me a suit froifi ffie sffop, and so gncied the tea^ng. She never 
would hav^U* laughed at, but she*was too sensible to lodge a 
complaint, her method always was to remove the c||Lise. 

But the edi^ation*was deplorable afid roused my father's ire. 
Books and methods were alike antiquated and the lessons were 
► made more dreary b}^the Igng uiftomfortable de^ks at which we 
had to sit. But poor Mr MSore jvas ill a difficulty: he had Only 
a boy to help him, and the two together had to c8pe with some 
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fifty to eigntyschoT 9 rs of all ages. Fatffar insisted that either the 
methods must Le improved or I must responded 

by giving me a prize ‘awarded ^o Master E. J. Russell for top 
marks for Good Conduct and General Excellence', a little book 
by about birds and animals wit]^ coloured illustrations that 
gav^ me miv;l» pleasure. Fathe^, howevef, ^fuled to Be molli- 
fied and, so in January 1880 1 wfls sent to the new Boil'd SchooJ in 
Hazel Street. The Head Master was Mr Milne, an intelligent 
man who impressed father; my immediate teacher was*Mis(8 
Riley, daughter of the organist at Mr Hopps' church. ♦ deeply 
loved her and on the way to school would wait at a certaiW stneet 
comer where I knew she would pass, then when I saw her I 
would wSlk slowly on. towards the school so that she could over- 
take me wifiiout knowing*that I liad*.vaited. 'Wien she would let 
ifle carry her bag; it* was the happiest part of t^e day. At night 
before going to sleep %nd in«the morning before getting up I 
wopld pcture her beset by lions or {igers 0 |; wi<^ed bien, or in 
daxger of being drowned, and^.I wojjld rush i^ and save her. 

For some timecthere was a happy spell at Leicestea Father 
enjoyed his work at the mission. He was a lay-worker dressed 
like anyone else; he*believed, and his comhiittee agreed, •that 
the way {p improve the poor of Leujester wnj to educate them, 
and this was ^vays the line he t<jok in hfs visits to their homes. 
Also he tagght the boys to play cricket. But tljere was much dire 
poverty and he was generous ; the funds at his disposal did not 
always suffice wid he would ^rtietimes come home to tsjte one 
of our blankets for someone in greater negd. He took thf slices 
on Sundays^ but they were very simple and direct; th% burden of 
his teaching always waa: lead a gooi;^ honest lif|p, and try to get 
on. Ae was happy too in his dealings with the Qreat Meeting 
Congregation, fie enticely accepted the Unitarian pftsentation 
of Christianity q/s also did mj mother, arfd thty’both greatly 
admired the transparent honepty ahd sincere goodijps^ of life of 
some of the leaders. Then, too, there was an infellectual atmos- 
phere at Leicester that ffth^ liked. He* j<9ine;d ^ Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, already an an^nt institu- 
tion, and regularjy attended its hneetipgs: qp occasion he would 
demdhstrate his elec{rical«and chemibal appliances. Although I 
was onlv about eicht he tookame to the meetinirs.'and to the 
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botanical excursions, feeling that one could not bc|^n too soon: 
a few of the fild<eentlenLen looked askance but fllther remained 
unperturb^. 

Like other ‘leftists’ •of the time father wa% a republican. He 
would tdk disparagingly of the ‘Widow of ‘^indao^’, and 
would stick stamps on his betters upside down, giving eayh a 
vigorous baAg witffhis fist and i^ing: ‘Xfiere!’ ^Sther did not 
approve, and kept him from going any further or making any 
[^mofisfihation, 

^Ithongh the town would ordinarily be described as quiet 
there tras plenty of incident in the street which delighted us 
:hil<Jren. First and forem(*st, though all too rase, was the Punch 
and Judy Show which would set itself ap in some place^here an 
audience could collect without Slocking tTie traffic^Next came 
the big piano-organ mounted on wheel.*^ an^ worked by 
Italian: when, he turrlfed the hatidle it nqj only played tunes but 
set in motion a gaily coloured picture mounted on its frost giving 
us a pai'iorama o^beautiful scenery. Then there was the Ifttle 
hurdy-gjirdy, a much smaller afftir like a b(^, supported 1^ a 
strap from the shoulder and resting on i pole; this lacked the 
musical value of tHfe bigger instrument but as compensation it 
had the crowning ^lory of tame monkey that sat on top, often 
dressed ^p, and traintW to* collect the pennies. A Geftnan band 
would periodically perform atfhe end of the streCT; it was usually 
dominated by the trombone, and not infrequcntl}* received a 
small |um to go away. Tliefl there was the polyp^jonic individual 
who ^ij^ed about five instrumenfs: a drum on his back with the 
dru#t sliclbs fixgd to h*% ^bows ; cymbals on his head, which he 
worked with one of his feet ; pipes tie^ to his neA so that he 
could play them with his mouth; a triangle hanging to his«vrist; 
and anbtlftr instrument — ^variable, but^it might be a zither or 
concertina— Aoperatfd by his hands. Occasionally to our great joy 
there came^ dancing bear. « 

There were%lso beggars who walked slowly down the street 
often accompanieh by a little ch^d «aid to be hirfd for the pur- 
pose, singmg dolefully as they went. Then there were the 
craftsmen. The ki^fe and scisAsrs grinder had a gaily coloured 
macliine with a grindstone driyen bjf ’ large wheel worked by a 
treadle. The repairer of rush-^d cane-seated*chairs would sit 
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ait the edge dfithe pavement and dodiis wark there; so also 
would the riveter of china. Hie glazier came cowd to mend 
windows, carryiig a sVx:k of glass in ?wo68en frame 'on his 
back. The Vag-and-bone man' puShed hfs hand-cart, announcing 
himsein(Vidly and in return for sufficient rags and bones would 
give ^ piece ol bath brick which wtf neeeded for clejuung the 
hearth an^the*steps,*or else sdme 'raddle' *io givf them the 
bright red colour we liked to See. The ‘old clothes man’ also 
came round periodically. 

But there was another side to the street inciucma. v/«aaiui|- 
ally there would come the mad Vush of a runaway hofse b^ltiiig 
headlong down tfce street, dragging «fter him a trap wlych 
swayed to^d fro, making»i dreadful noise as it rattled over the 
cobbles and Ipoking a.? if any*monjent it might crush me to 
dejth. The only sjfe place was anijntry and I would run for the 
nearest. Sometimes the^^ street iif front of* a house would be 
covered ^ith spent bark from \he tannery to reduce She noise 
l)f the traffic because there was some Sick person Within. 

Fir some time mother was qdite happy. She looked up,to and 
admired some of the ladies of Great Meeting, her neighbours 
were kind and helpful* and she was so good a manner that 
altliough there were four children she«made thq income of £\'i0 
suffice. Sh» had always wanted a 'dcRmaft’^ with a bonnet to 
mat(3i, these bef^g the mark of a iftiddle class lady, and*after a 
time had saded enough to get them. But she'did not achieve 
another wish; to taste halibut. 

Mother had a marv^ellous instinct lor me cringing up Bi*cnii- 
dren, and in spite of her meagre re.sourfle j fed us jvell;^^ l%ch 
meal could hsfVe cost only^a few pence. She made use of some of 
the veiy cheap foods then available: t^ery fat bScon in which 
bread was fried, g^hich we had for breakfast; bones Irofn the 
butcher; potherbs, a mixtur# of vegetables sunsajeable at full 
prS'es because thef were bruisei or* wilted, and of j^hich one 
penny would purchase a good quantity ; these were maife into a 
thick soup for dinner; and ‘household’ jam ttJ go with the roly- 
poly suet pudding or the boileif rice. We had a joiiSl only on 
Sundays, followed, while the season lasted, bv an appljl pie. 

No b§er or othei^drinks ev^r came in^ the nouse n<^ did my 
^ A black silk coat tammed with beads ^ reaching about to the ups. 
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father smoke. Thd onl^illixury my parents permuted themslblves 
was ari tripe and onion§ bought from the tripe 

shop on Saturday evenijig, boj in this vSe shared. 

However, our mo<le of life was not altogesher heatthy and the 
winter tfied us sorely. I invariably had a cough most of the time ; 
in fact hiy mothej^\»^s wont to say that §o on^expected tne to 
live beyor® about five years, ^or my cough mothffr gave me 
liquorice in the early stage and occasionally black cufrant tea, 
ithoif^li this u»as too dear for frequent use. The great stand-by 
was piflon^ syrup, made by putting into a jam jar slices of a big 
oRiorl^altemately with layers of brown sugar ; after a few days a 
thick syrup was formed Vhich I used to takes If all these , failed 
a linseed poultice was put on njy che?t. spring ounblood was 
‘out of order'; we becamapale and j^mply, and wore given each 
morning a ta^lespoonful of%rimstone and strcacle, made ^y 
stirring flowers of*sulphur inlp trcatde. It was not pleasant 
though eftdui^ble* We always hoped it would suffice; if it did no^ 
we ^t to abomination c^led ‘Turkey rhubarb’, a yellow pow- 
der oft execrable taste. I had headaches %do, which none of 
mother's arts could cure, so father took* me to a homoeopathic 
dostor \^o gave ^e some sweet little ^lls, but the headacj^es 
still persisted. 4p®rt frqjn this I never saw a doctor till long 
after I left home,^or dit^ve ever visit a dei^st. 'flie chqpiist 
pulled out our tqeth at 6d. each, to which mother added a penny 
for the patient because he or she had been brave. These visits 
werwrare, and in spite of the j'act that we n»ver used tooth- 
bruj|f!?s we all had exce^ent teeth. 

A<fy«hl*ppie.*tf recollactions of my mother at thi.<^time were of 
our evenings yvhen, fath<y being out, we would sit round the fire 
making a p;t,tchwork quilt out of pieces of coloured rag, (W paper 
spills wMch we kept in a vase on the nijintelpifce, or a hearthrug 
out of piecbs^jf clf)th cut into^trijjs about tjjirce-quarters of^n 
inch wi(ije#nd two inches Idhg, which were then threaded through 
two holes in jPpiece of sacking: nothing was wasted in our house, 
neither m|terjalfior time. Or w^ \W)uld make frames of straw to 
go roun^ the cards which we wanted to hang up in our bedroom 
alongside the cojpure^ text^ on glossy pager: ‘God is Ix)ve', 
‘Love your neighbour’, "that ^werec;vir chief adornments* Mean- 
while mother would tackle th%heap of damin^and mending that 
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seemed perpe^ally to renew its youtft„and*as she did it she 
would tell us o]^ the 'things about whic^he Ij^d l^iird':^ of the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 18^9, or jme terrible Tay Bridge 
disaster of*l879, or of that dreadful burgikr Charles Peace who 
was hangl^ in February 1879 to the intense relief of ^1 honest 
householders, ^r of t^e wonderful (general Gordon. never 
had a nevwpaper, but father w^uld see one ^ the library and 
tell her’ what was happening. Sometimes we would sing 
'Watching for Pa’, or a Sankey and Moody hymn, or*m6thei|. 
would sing to us some of the songs or glees she had learned jis 
a girl for the Crystal Palace Competitions in which she ueeddo 
take part. Every evening after we wereVashed and in our night- 
gowns refdy to go to bdd we, knelt at her knees to say our 
prayers: on% for the family, a verse /rom 'Ge«tle Jesus, meek 
ai*i mild’, and 'Qur father’. Whin occasion offered she would 
give us some moral in^ructiop: on the nited for honesty and 
truthfulness and straightforwardness^ for k^epinff ofte’s word 
in ^i conditions, for helpfulness to ^others apd for temperate 
living. But above, all she urged the. need for truth: her eyes 
would flash as she said ‘I hate a liar’. Of course when father 
wps at home it was difterent; he wanted to rdkd and we must all 
be quiet and go early to bed while hfi would a5jt with tne gas jet 
puljpd do\ln to the level of the book because the burner, a ‘fish- 
tail’, gave so pSor a light. 

For mothir the Sunday afternoons were tne Best, r or a coupie 
of hours she tqpkais three children ^nto the front room j[used 
only for special occasions: we ordinarily lived in the kitdftft) to 
sit near the window where we could see Vi® chesluiut t/feua onthe 
Crescent; she would sit,on the horse-hair covered 'easy-chair’ 
(not at all easy by modern standards), and would read Mrs 
Henry Wood’s Bast Ly^ne to us or would sew while 4 read the 
sqrmon from the Christian *fForld. Her fa'^urife "author, the 
blameless Emma Jane Warboi^, shfc never read to 

Once a year we were taken to an afternoon perfbrmance of the 
pantomime. Vlry occasionally ijjhe and fathdr would go to other 
performances, otherwise her only outings were to'ihe GrCat 
Meeting or to the mission on the^xx;asions wjien it wfs deemed 
suitable that she sliould put^n an appearance. • 

Although mother never would^dmit poverty we wf re driven 
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to all sorts of ecoliomi^^ The Idtchen 'cojgper' Jvas one of our 
most ^]jensi]^s it was needed,for oiis washing. Peri- 

odically its chimney ha4 to be^wept; fc*- this the sweep would 
have charged one shilling. Father saved most of thi^by buying 
some gpppowder, wrapping it up in paper and putting it at the 
back of the firebo:i|^ laying a trail of paper ^ the fioyt, lighting it, 
then closing the iron door of the ]pox, and holding it \^lth a long- 
handled broom agamst which he leaned with all his wei'ght. We 
iyait8d^)reathlessly as the fire slowly crept to the gunpowder, 
then caAe a terrific ‘Puff!' and tl^e soot all blew out of the chim- 
naijr oiafell tack into the fire box. We were not alone in effecting 
thi% particular economy: % favourite device waS to wait for a fog 
and then set the chimney on fire ; this*wa^forbidden by law, but 
in the fog the pciice could «ot usuallv»tell which particular chim- 
ney was emitting the smoke. 

Little Clara’s death had not ^nded «)ur troubles. Later on 
another bfothgr wjs bom, J’ercy Garfield, named after tfie Amer-^ 
ican President recently as^ssinated, whom father had gr^tly 
admired. When only a few we^s old he v»as sleeping in his 
cradle before the kitchen fire, while mother was in the scullery 
washing, ^me of fhe clothes were hangii% on the clothes-horge 
in front of the fire^drying. ^ddenly mother heard a piercing cry ; 
she cam# in to see whal was tl^ matter. To her h<^or 3ie kitcj;ien 
was full of sinoke^ the clothes-horse and the crame ^ere both in 
flames. She rushed to the cradle, picked up the baby and ran into 
the hfuse next door to the two^ld ladies. Thft child was still 
aliveJJfTt badly burnt '^a (Jpctor was fetched, a policeman also to 
putt>utatHb smouldering remains of the fire, a cot yas made up 
for the baby ^ the parlcyir. After a thne father returned and 
watch^ by tjie baby. When I got back from school foi*tea I 
saw only Ae end of the catastrophe; mother brSken down and in 
tears, the kitcllbn flboded with yater, the chajred clothes-horse 
and cradlf ,^d some burnt t:lothes. ‘But where’s baby?’ I asked 
anxiously. ‘Hdfeh!’ said mother, sobbing; ‘he is in there with 
papa.’ Fatljpr jat^up' all night vitB the baby and in the early 
morning {^e end came. 

Mother could s^y nt^longA. She had lostjier two youngest 
there, and the place becaiiAe hajeful te her. Fortunately a pest fell 
vacant at the Domestic Mission. Lawrence Str^t, Birmingham; 
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the Missionarjj Mr Wilson, had just fl^ed after many years oi 
faithful service.^The* fundamental purple was th^ same as at 
Leicester, and the sam* methods^could ^be usl^ ; fatfier applied 
for the posit and g«t it. On July 3 1st, 1832, we left Leicester 
and took tip our abode at Birmingham. 

We wer« now better off ; father’s salary wa?j6200^ year and 
we were reduced to three children. Our house in Vauxhall Road, 
No. 105, pleased us children because it backed on t;p an erifclosur^ 
where our landlord, Mr Hands the engineer, kept his big woodgi 
moulds on which he kindly allowed us to scramble pi^ovidfd ^e 
did not knock them about. And although our own back yard ^as 
very small it had an outdoor tank on which we could sail boats. 

TTie insid%equally well suited our {parents. A«spare back bed- 
rctem gave father^the separate stifty he had alw^s wanted. He 
had a passion for booj^ and ^ would speifd hours ransacking 
^econd-h*nd book shops, nearly always bringing back something 
goo^ but rarely spending more thai^ sixpence Sheffield he 
had acquired a nu<4eus of scieiftific books, many of thejp new, 
purchased with the fees earned at the Mechanics Institute; at 
Leicester he could adcPonly few, but here wjfc a whole rooni in 
which to spread himself. So he fixed up .sheUjes, mostly of his 
owij make* arr^^cd his books, set out oiT the top his e|ectrical 
apparatus, and oti the mantelpiece^e put the skull picked up at 
Leicester w^en the Abbey grounds were bevng cleared. TTie 
table stood in f|pnt of the window scf that as he wrote he^ould 
look out on the solitary tree; as we first saw it on AugftJt 1st, 
1882, it was ^ull of leaf and a pleasant^igfit. 

Mother greatly liked the house. Tlie parlour was larger than 
in King Street ; the woodwork had the maple graining she had 
so much desired, amd th^flowered wallpaper was deemed’ to set 
o^ well our art treasures, t\fo vases and mddestsengravings of 
I..andsecr’s ‘Highlaid Glen’ and^Sta^t bay’. The sof^ and chairs 
covered with black horsehair and provided with^antimacassars 
stood round thi walls, the cewtr^ was taken ilp with a large round 
table on which stood some nicely bound but never open^ books ; 
in one comer was^ the 'whatnot’? a flimsy triangular structure 
holding a few china omamvits; and h? anotner was the small 
three-legged work-box table qp which stood the album of 
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family photographs whidh all visitors had, ^ ri^jieur, to inspect 
in detdl, li^teni^ patently to full ac 9 ounts «of each person 
therein‘portrayed. 

Father and motner siartea nappuy enougn. ineP Lawrence 
Street Mission was linked with Ae Church of ijie hAssiah in 
Broad Street of which Dr (Jrosskey was I^inisteg'. ^Those Mem- 
bers of th^Chur^ who took aij interest in the minion were 
extremely kind to us; to the end of her life mother spoke grate- 
^lly«f^r Sy^ey Lee. 

^t final I was sent to the Windsor Street Board School, I sus- 
pegt o« ‘leftist' grounds. But I did not like it at all. The boys 
werp rough and very addicted to the habit, then common, of 
'slogging', i.e. pelting each other w!th gtones that abounded 
in the streets and^playgrouRd. The classes were larg*, noisy, and 
smelly, the teasers remote. After some weeks the end caml. 
There had been a lai^e scale ‘slqg' in the playground and as 1 
refused to4)e pressed into ^le service of either side a b^ threw 
a stone at me and <jpt my he^d open. I got home with much blaoc 
on my h#ad and face; mother put her foot dow-n: I was to leave 
forthwith. Herbert Wilson, son of my father's predecessor, went 
to Saltley College Sfchoql, and I should gofoo. So my father sa’*r 
Mr H. I. &obbisSjithe Head Master, and liked him very much. 
I entereej in January rtss and was put in the Fi^rth Standard; 
I was rather on the old side (10) but my schooling:, it had to 
be admitted, had been broken. 

Salt^py was then a villagi and jjie school was surrounded by 
fields.*^ was attached to the Training College as a ‘Practising 
Scho|ft':^t*had its own^taff but students would ccjjne in from 
I time to time to practise' ot^us. The boyscame from considerable 
distances, and as transport was none too easy, there wSs no 
possibility of going home to lunch. Mother uiiftally gave me a 
good jam pastykvhicfi I thorough^ enjoyed, an^ when they were 
available, at^apple also. At fiftt thfre was some bullying; a great 
fellow would rc^nd up us little boys as 'prisoners'^shut us up in 
the very smelly jirav^ies, and watch 1* see that we did not come 
out. 'There we had to eat our lunch. But one little lad was made 
horribly sick: an in(^ii 7 ^llow&l, our jailor ‘left', and the bully- 
ing ceased, never to be resumed. 

Thenceforward life at the scipol became ver^ pleasant. The 
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boys were throughly nice, dean ani Jiealthy minded; 1 never 
heard any smiitty talk or any sugge^on of vic|pus practices. 
One of my dass-matec, Charle^Rann ^nnetly, griuu^son of the 
Greek scholar, became a well-known pllfywright. The teachers 
were frfendly^ they liked us and we liked them; moreover they 
kniw us all |;>y naipe. No questicJhs of»discip4ine ever arose, 
there wftre no severe canings such as wfre gi'^n in other 
schools'; indeed our only trouble was with an occasional student 
from the College who did not understand this kiigi of atlhoephe|’e 
and made himself a nuisance. From time to time new niethod| of 
teaching would be tried and either developed or dr&pped, a|,for 
example a reading lesson where we ^ere formed into groups of 
five, ea«h member of which had to read in his turn to the other 
four; it wap abandoned because we^pent most of the time talk- 
ing: I knew G(fimm’s Tales alfhost by heart ^d would retul 
them with suitable ei^ensioqf to my groftp. There was nothing 
cranky%bout the school, and we were given^a thorough ground- 
ing in reading, writing, arithmepc, histofy and geography. 
Later French waf added, but*as no one knew how to pronounce 
it we got into difficulties and soon gave up the unequal struggle. 

There was a greA spirit of camaraderie between our teachers 
and ourselves. On one occasion a Scripture,examination was to 
bf heldSy t]^ diocesan inspector. * We? were sent out into the 
playground while he wrote his questions on the blackboard. Our 
teacher saw the list and saw, too, that one of the questions was 
entirely new^o us. Of course -he ^ould not allow us tq be put 
upon in that way, so he came out, called us together, Ci^lained 
that it was^unfair to ask us a question \^e hadn’t beeA tju^t and 
therefore couldn’t knoctr, and forthwith told us the answer. 'The, 
result pleased everyone. 

Our games a\rere fqjv and simple and much the «ame' as my 
,own children played later ftn: ^Prisoner’s Den, Wck-ee, etc. We 
rarely saw newspapers, but ^^e krfew something at^out what was 
going on. Of course we were well up in crickef-news, and could 
relate exploTts of W. G. 0r^, SpofForth and others ; we knew 
nothing of football, however. 'The big political ^figures were 
familiar to us and their saying! would go found th^ school: we 
were thrilled with Randolph Churchitl’s phrase 'the exuberance 
of his own verbosity’. Things ^ere always happening: a ^gantic 
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‘slog’ somewhere, or a nev* exploit of 'Springheelea'Jack*. None 
of us had ever seen this person, but severd bo;^ had friends 
whose friends KneM^sonreone who had beqfi up against him:’ we 
none of us doubted hisYeality. ^e derived his^ame fnom some 
powerful springs in the heels of his boots which^ enabled him 
easily to jump over a wall, <fir, if need be, even a house, so that 
the police co«ld ne^^r catch him. And, of course, we%ll»admired 
Vesta Tilley, the principal boy in* the pantomime, whose per- 
fojTOaiicA laste^ from December to March so that we all had a 
chapce oj^eeing her. 

li^oq) ended at S.SO but the day’s work was not yet over. We 
had ^bout an hour’s homework to do, and this must be written 
neatly in the exercise book: first your name, then the d^e, then 
a text ; usually w%chose ‘G^d is Love'* foi*its brevi^, its com- 
prehensibility, and its incontrovCrtibility. Then came the various 
subjects. Each main heading had^to be underlined with two lines, 
red if possible, each sub-heading with one line. Neatness was 
essential^ 

Father^ was very happy in his Vork. His tj^ily routine was 
simple. In the morning he went first to the Library to see the 
papc]* then he returned to work in his studi^; in the afternoon he 
would go visiting, qftcn calling at some second-hand bookshop; 
in the evening he eithci»woPked at home or went to soAe meet- 
ing. He Ijecame a Liberal in p^itics and as great%n admirer t>f 
Gladstone as my i]Jother was of John Bright. He onc% took me 
to a demonstration in favc%r of extending the franchise; we 
walkedfieach wearing a medal, in*a long procession to a Park 
wher^*a ^911-known piJl^tifian was speaking ; at the end I was 
rewarded with a bun and a mug of tea, but it seemed^nadequate 
so I never defnfiistratcd a^ain. 

Father’s committee were well satisfied with bim and finally 
there came an^tnou* that completely dazzled us: he and mother 
were invite^o lunch with « w?althy lady at*Edgbaston. No* 
words of nfine c«n possibly convey our sense of the awesomeness 
of this invitation, ^gbaston! the home of the GresA Ones of the 
City, about whose way of life we, the Small Ones, knew nothing 
in those da^s. A missionary friend had earlier received a similar 
luncheon invitation and, if ishing to 1^ correct,*had worn spme- 
body's discarded evening dress’suit which had bf en sent to him 
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with other oltitolothes for distribution# But this luineu uuc co uc 
wrong so he rAumed home veiy crestfallen. My parents donned 
their best clothes and \yent forth coura^Sousl^. They cafne back 
glowing with satisfaction. Evei^rthing* had gone well. Mother 
was especially gratified that the dish of tomatoes in the centre of 
the table, a complete novelty to hrt*, remained .untoi&hed, be- 
cause, sherSaid,*^no one knew how to eat themfSo sheacame home 
feeling that these Great Peopfe were not, after all, so very dif- 
ferent from herself. 

As I got home from school soon after four and had omy about 
an hour's homework I had amt>le time to read in father's^tujjy. 
He had a considerable collection of 184h and early 19th century 
writers, ^nd I read some^of these; Gulliver's Travels ^ Roderick 
Random^ Clearies O'Malle^^ Valentine Vox^ Pqmela. From the 
s^ool library I borrowed the bo<5ks boys were then expected to 
read: Robinson drusoe^ ^wiss Farhily Rohineon, 'two Years before 
the Mas^ The Schonberg Chrdkicles^ Sandford and Merton^ The 
Last of the Mohicans^ From Log Calkn to finite *House^ Eric or 
Lifile by Little ^ Tom Brozvns Schooldays y etc.T did no^ confine 
myself to fiction, C3ut read Robert Ball's Astronomy y and would 
go out in the evening and sit on the wall picking out the j:on- 
sfellations from his charts ; also I read some^botany, ind in my 
diary ma^e lists of flowers and thdir natur&l orders, though 
'gifiva' (walllfower or Gillyflower) and 'Piejjnies^ nearly 
defeated m%. 

Father never let, us miss an oppo#t.unity to learn something; 
he Would take us to the gaswdrks on the occasion of th»«nnual 
insp>ection organized by the Corporatfon,* or to the Mu|ieillin or 
Library. I bbcame very^fond of music, and would spend hours 
practicing hymn tunes or pieces out* of ‘The Musical Budget' 
on our harmoniqg^ or on one of the collection of derelict instru- 
ments which somehow* hadi found their wty tc^^e Mission. 
Father started a Veeknight seiA^ice^for which the fc^anist was 
unable or unwilling to turn up, so I proudly p^ayeeP the har- 
monium for it.* I most devoutly wanted to lear^ the piai|o and the 
organ, and begged for lessons; there were then'maYiy teachers 
of the piano with neat plates on their doors annourf|ing their 
readii\ess to receiVe pupils: a usual charge ^as half a^ guinea a 
quarter for one lesson a we^. BuV unfortunately the income did 
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not allow ftf this, so l.feniained to my great J’cg^et always 
untaught. 

Christmas was a great festival in oiu'iliome and it coincided 
with our parents' wedfling day. Hiey bought tis handsome pres- 
ents beisides the things we always found in our stockings— ^uly 
hung up tor Santa Claus to* fill. One year^we tr|pd to plaji*our 
part; inspirCd by a^cture on a Christmas card, whic?i had greatly 
appealed to us, we secretly practised carols by the light of a 
j^pnny dh lantern after we had gone to bed, and then on Christ- 
mjis mowiing stole into our parents’ bedroom and started to sing. 
But things *did not happen as on the Christmas card ; we were 
chafed back to bed with% slipper and told to*lie there quietly 
^till morning. 

At Birmingham we had |^e only two seaside sumi^per holidays 
of our childhoo^. The Railwajf Company startfd seventeen da|r 
excursions to varioift places at ^cheap ^ates and we went to 
Weymouth in the Rummer jpf 188S and to Boumemouthiin 1884. 
I stiU have my ^yeymout^^ diary. It records that we paddjfd, 
bathed, Jsuilt castles, or scrambled about the,‘Layers Clay' for 
‘Shells of the Austerio Gigantica, a fish looking very much like an 
oyster th^ used to live in Layers Clay of vHiich there are now im 
remains except the,shells'. Several days were spent on Portland, 
and I especially enjoyetl the scramble my father tSok round 
the coast. It was the first time I had ever seen elms and neitl^er 
of us had any id^a of height or depth. I was enormously im- 
pressed: 'we went round a ?omer and saw a chaspi about 200 or 
500 deep with a high dark rock on the one side, the rather 
low1?oc|f that we stoo3.pn and a spring about 200 feet above us 
though it did not play. We did not dar/g to stand and look over 
(the chasm)* so we lay down (to look). . . . Few can imagine 
that ^and» scene, the high dark rocks, tj^e deepchasm, the dark 
blue sky an^Jhe rbar of the sea. •? . .’ So the diary goes on. 
A later visi^howed that thd*figui;es were all wrong and showed, 
too, how widely different a thing looks to a boy of ten from 
what it does to a man of fifty. * 

We had only one other holiday away from home as children. 
In 1886 father tool^ three of usffor a few days to Kinver Edge at 
the invitation of a kind hostess, but ifother was left at homE with 
the baby. Expenses were beerihning to mount un and as always 
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motlici lutd ^ do the economizing. So she dispensed with the 
maid, thereby saviitg the wage of £8jfer annum ^and her keep, 
and she used to add,’lier brealuges, aifd solhehow kept things 
going normally. 

fcwas now 'nearly thirteen years-old, the age at Which most 
boys of my tcquaintance would leave schoo^.*! musiasoon decide 
how I was going to cam n^y living. At thirteen father had 
already chosen the teaching career and become g. pupilftaecher. 
What was I going to do? Unfortunately I didn’t knftw and it 
made me very sad. Nearly all the boys in my claSs h^ qjjite 
definitely chosen their future occupiStion: the majority v^ould 
follow t^eir fathers. I did not want to do this nor did my father 
recommend it, but I A}uld think of nj altemat'(|re. Father always' 
eonsidered that^we should chodse our own careers; he would 
help as far as possible^ but as I tvas the eldest ^e could do very 
little for me. I would, of course, have liked to go to the King 
' E^ard VI Grammar School, but mat was o^t oY the question. 

just then the JBirminghanfEklucation Authority decided to 
open a Technical School to train the new artisans who were dis- 
placing the old craftlmen. Science was hertseforward to bf the 
basis instead of empiricism, and the Technifal School would, it 
was hop^d, greatly strengthen and ^lorfen the apprenticeship. 

*Father satifhed himself abouf the school and in J^ptember 
1885 sentlne there. It was a converted factofy in Bridge Street, 
Broad Street,^d the fee was only*foui^ence a week. ^ 

Had the Education Authority kept strictly to their poi^ose of 
training artisans I should have ben?;f\t^d little by cflfcnge. 
Fortunately English ecjucational institutions arc rarely entirely 
logical or consistent. The Govemmebt Grant, o? part of it, came 
through the Dcf*artment of Science and Art of South JKens’ington 
and was based on the nunAer of Passes, aftd cs|:^ially of First 
Class Passes, in'the examinatfbnsMield each Ma^^t all costs, 
therefore, these examinations had to be passedf-the Hementary 
in the first J'ear and the ^tdyanced in the fecond. They were 
frankly scientific and had no relation to technology. M^ile there- 
fore we had a, carpenter's .shop t/here we put in an Hbur a week 
undqr a very kindly craft^an, and ^ile we had ^ very ‘occa- 
sional and non^too lucid talk oy*some technological lubject such 
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as diy rot, practically tht; ♦hole of our time and el^brt went intc 
preparing fbr^the May ^laminations. In tjie first year we took 
four subjects: Model Geomqjry, Mathematics, Theoretical 
Chemistry, and Practical Chemistry, but no^Biolog^; that of 
course had nothing to do with industry. Our teacher \<bs E. J. 
Kitson, vmo had a great gift for expoun^ng ch^i^istry arili a 
considerablAeper^Bty of striking Jecture experiments.Our prac- 
tical work was extremely simple, consisting in very elementary 
qyalitRti^e analysis of simple salts by the so-called ‘dry way' and 
th^'wet way’. We lacked appliances even for the simplest pre- 
par#tioias, but father allowed me to buy a few things for myself 
so tlyit I might practise at home. I became wildl^enthusiastic and 

f iade rapid progress: in an early test scjpe outside .-Hithority 
wa^easily first with 99 m^rks out of too, and with the sardonic 
humour some sqjioolmasters p<?ssess, I was givsn a mock repri® 
mand by the Headmaster before ^e whc^ class for having lost 
the last mark. ‘Wlj^ere is tjjat mark?' he said, fiercely ;’tind the 
boys diflHiot know^whether jj: was a joke at which they ought^o 
laugh oi«a reprimand at which tftey ought to appear properly 
shocked. During the Christmas holidays I revelled in Roscoe’s 
and ffhor^e's little Twoks on chemistry. Ih the May examinS'^ 
tions I got First Class Certificates in all four subjects ; jhis made 
me quit^a useful gran? earner for the school. 

In the second year we hacT the same subjects' buj took the 
Advanced Course?. We were equally fortunate in our teacher, 
Mr Hjjl, who taught matlfematii^ very well and was always 
called ^Minus’. Like Mr Kitson, he aimed at educating us and 
not flfferyl/ getting us through the examination, aqd he made 
me just as kee^on algebra^ and trigonor»etry as Mr Kitson had 
on chemistryr 

'The school had its drawbacks: the beys weri of a poor type 
and there w»An atJtiosphere of dirijy talk and^vicious practices 
such as we^ad not had at*SaitJey. But it enabled me quite 
definitely to decide my career: I would be a scientist, a chemist 
by choice. The chaace seemed to qpnRe when Professor Tilden of 
the Mason College Chemistry Department sent to the Technical 
School for^ laboratory bw. Hefe, I thought, was the ideal place 
for me, so I put in ror the job. But I was turned down in favour 
of a bigger toy. It was my firs^ disappointment* and one of the 
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saddest in mWife. Then another chanM seemed to open up. The 
Education Aumority was offering one or more scholarships; t 
never quite knew wh^re to, but a sdufiarsAp wo&ld f^ive the* 
of^rtunity of fu^er study. An indispensable condition, how- 
ever, WLs th^t the candidate must have a First Class South 
Kensington certificate for Elemental y Freehand Drav^ng. This 
practically excluded iul but the Board School/Cbys, for they alone 
had taken the South Kensin^on examination. There was the 
shadow of a hope that by joining an evening cjass atethe Art 
School I might get the certificate, but time was extren^ly sh<^. 

I tried but failed. 

All further possibilities were soomruiea out oecause tatner 
decided |o leave BirmingCiam. There had been some trouble at 
the Mission and he would stay no Ipnger in |pite of the good' 
"frork he had doqe there. UnfortiAiately, too, we had been living 
beyond our income ; vjjten the acicounts w«re made up we were 
£100 short, and this had to be raised forthwith. Father went to 
Lqpdon, borrowed £50 from his mother an^ £^0 from Uncle 
James. He paid ay his account! but the next stage of o|^r family 
life began with a heavy debt, a situation my mother had always 
yied to avoid: 'Pay Es you go’ had been het motto. ^ 

Father was invited to the Stratfcrd Unitsgrian Chifrch, West 
Ham Ladb. The salary was £l60 ptfi* anthum* with the monthly 
collection eactfaltemate month. The house was going to cost us 
more, and tnother feared that all living expens^would be higher. 
‘You want Jevijpls and diamonds to IR^e comfortably in I..^don,’ 
she said, almost in tears ; we h’bd neither. Her fears and amcieties 
affecte4 us, and we were a very sad fafhyf . Father triadJtoVieer 
us up, spoke in praise ^f London and its possiUlities, but we 
always took our mother's view. The future looKW gloomy. 

The family left in N^rch 1887. At the urgent request bf the 
Headmaster I stayed on at school to take the^a^ laminations ; 
he pointed out that I was safe ^r tlree or four Fir^Qasses and 
ffiese being in the Advanced Course would hnng kudos ftid grants 
to the school.* Father had t«o ^uch of the pr 4 >fessional spirit to 
remain unmoved by this argument and so I was leijfit behind. 
When I saw the family off at Ntfw Street Station, ana they saw 
me standing solitiry on the^latform, all felt that a'chapter in 
our family history was ended. 
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I lodged a Scottish engineer, the father one of my 
school friends, Alec Campbell. He and his wife treated me wid^ 
the utmost WSiclnes^hich I have never forgotten. They had four 
children of, their own and only a small house, but they^tted me 
in; boys never mind a squash if there is food and ^ndn«s8. We 
slept thre#in a bed, but the Eldest, Peter, who w^ destined for 
the Church as not ^usual in Scottish famines then,*had a little 
bed of his own in our room. Each Evening there was Bible read- 
ing and f»rayer% On Sunday morning we walked to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in Broad Street. The family had great re- 
spe^ fv elders, and we always dawdled on the way out 
hopi^ that one of them w^uld catch us up and q>eak to us. The 
services were austere and the sermons k>n^j and to a soy^themer 
9ull, though Mr ^d Mrs C|mpbell often ^nd in thosn material 
for improving conversation at "the dinner tabl^ when we gof 
home. Then after dinner we were allov^d to go for a walk, 
though with the intimation|that t^is- would not have been per- 
mitted tf>.Mr {fcd Mrs Caimbell in their childhood. 

I stay^ till the May examinations were ovir, got four firsts 
and so made my contribution to the schdol kudos and grants, 
received as prizes a*pile of books which Hiad myself selected^ 
but quite ifiisuitably. I could not understand them so they re- 
mained unread, burl cafrieS them with me througjjout*my life's 
pilgrimage till in the great upl!^aval in 1943 my wife ^ent them 
as salvage, where yfe hope they finally seryed a useful purpose as 
raw mqferial for munitions.* 
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Earnins^ My Livtng^in tJie City 
1887-1890 

I rejoined the family in June 1887 in their little houre in Japsen 
Road, Stratford, E. (later 'blitzed') just in time foV thfsce)^bra- 
tions of Queer!' Victoria's Jubilee. Ot\ the evening of the^ great 
day father and I walked through Stratford, Bow, Mile End, 
Aldgate, ^ihe City, 1the Mall to Byckinghana^ Palace to see tfie 
illuminations ^d then walked home to describe them to mother. 
She was already settling doyvn, but found the quarters narrow 
and the work hard. There was ai^ inauspicious start when we 
l^pught a loaf of bread from a neaj-by cellaj baftery and found a 
dead mouse intihe middle.^ But gradually she discovered the 
trustworthy shops and adapted herself to her new and harder 
life. 

For me, however, the question t>f finding work was pressing, 
l^was well tyrned fourteen, and it wa^higfi time to be earning 
money t^ acid to the family's very slender resources. I was full of 
desire to study chemistry but saw no hope vJJiatever of doing so. 
Thinking that chemistry was pracftscd in chemists' shgps I de- 
cided to try to get into one, and save up money to gB to col- 
lege. Father wrote to various influ^ryfal Unitariaifs ^s^mg for 
employment for me ; ^ne of them, Mr James Ems, invited us up 
for interview at his shop in 48 Threadneedle Street. There father 
and I met himtind his jjianager, Mr Thomas Douglity, and I was 
duly appointed^ at seven Quillings per wedk. I amied up on the 
following Monday at 9 a.m.^ wearing a low crowj^d 'billy-cock' 
hat (ancestor of the 'bowler') purchased at licwis's for Qs. 6d. 
but also knfckers, as we could not afford to buy trousers. The 
hours were 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. with a break for luncii from 2 p.m. 
to 3 p.m. On Saturdays we cloSed at 6 p.ni., but as the half holi- 
day was becoming more %ud more common there Was pracitically 
no business dane after 2 p.m. ^r Doughty proved that the cost 
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of gas burned was greater tj;ian the money laaen, imc mr £<pps 
would not lightly give up*the old ways; he ccmiprOTnised, how- 
ever, and let half of iia g(f dt 4 p.m. each alternate Satm-day. 

To my intense disappointment^o chemistry was doqp in the 
shop, nor did any of the assistants know anything about if. We 
were homoeopathic chepnistsr Mr Burchell upstaiif macerated 
various roots* or leiWes that were purcha^ frofh*w]folesale 
houses; it was a very simple operatfon carried out in accorjlance 
with th^ piiarmacopoeia instructions. Mr Doughty made the dilu- 
tiofls from^he 'jRlother tincture': first 1 in 10, then 1 in 100, 
then^l ii^lOOO and so to 1 in 1 million which was our common 
strength, and this tincture anight then be used^ such or ab- 
sorbed on to pillules of milk sugar, also^upplied by the whole- 
SSlers. But I was told it would be loqg before 1 re^hSd that 
stage, and meanwnile I had*to label the bottles of pills which, 
Walter Field hacf fille<^ put each into a little rSund case, and 
label it. It vffis dreary work ^d Mr Dou^ty, seeing mj^ disil- 
lusionment, varied Ay task"by sending me on errands or on 
messages. I was no^ howevef, the«rrand boy: that post appe^ 
tained to ftenry, called the 'yob', it being considered humorous 
to inv|rt words; this evas also said to be thiq^es' slang. The dis- 
tinctions beAveen us were subtle but fundamental: he carried his 
packages in a sack Sn hie b4ck while I carried mine in»a black 
handbag; Re swept the shop white I dusted it. But tltese journey? 
gave me an intimate knowledge of the city, its alleys Ihd short 
cuts and the adjacent districtm 'There were no tubes; bus routes 
were chSfiy along the main roads, afid many of the journeys had 
to be iifade wi foot. 

Like many of the ottices of that time our shop llRd been a 
nouse ; just outsne in Capel Court the rerJains of the old cesspit 
had recently been found. The older business men^could remem- 
ber the time whep peqple had lived ab^ve Aeir businesses. Now, 
however, thewived well awgy ; Opulent stocklTokers even as 
far as BrighlOT.^Very prosperous Rnen had their own private 
hansom cabs. London was very attracjfive especialljaon a sunny 
day. 'The streets bf tne city were picked with traffic from about 
10 to 6, anii^many were cobbled /or convenience of the horses; 
the carts and buses ftimblifig along on iron types ( rubber jiad 
not yet come in) made veiy considerable noise, "rhere were 
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neither iflittors nor cycles. Farm gaits ana waggons brought in 
hay and straw for London horsekeepers and feeder for London 
cowkeepers, of whom there were'Aan^ and* they took back 
stable inanure.^The horses ufed to foid the streets badly and an 
armj( of scarlet coated boys slithered along bending down to the 
ground with a brush and a large Uustpgn sweeping^p the excre- 
ments,aiftl 'depositing them in a tall rectfingulaa box about the 
size, of a pillar box. At Certain places there was a crossing 
sweeper who, having swept a path across the road, sfogd on the 
pavement to receive the gratuities of passers-by. spite Af all 
elForts the streets were dirfy, and numerous boys*set jjp ag*‘shoe 
blacks’ ; soma did pretty well. 

'The streets were garrow, the horses added greatly to the. 
leng£ qf the carts*and {he buses, and traffic Jams were frequ^t 
in the city. There was little rcgufation, and as the head of each 
horse almost touched the tailfof the vehicle ^n front one had to 
acquire the knack of gentl}^ pushing the horse's hqad to one side 
so that one might pass to cross the road. 

The bus ridgs were very* entertaining. You clamtered up the 
nxed iron ladder to the top and sat on the long ‘knife edge’ seats 
which ran along the middle back to back, cone facing eacl} side of 
the bus. There was also a seat each side of the dri'^r which was 
a speefal joy because he would tali, toiyou’if he felt inclined and 
'in any castfne Would abuse th^drivers of other vehicles, making 
unfavoArable comments on their management of their horses, 
their paren|age, etc. Boys were not encouraged to mount these 
seats, however; a ‘swell’ *was better, and he mighwiffer the 
driver a cigar. Women and girls cdul^not get on top afall. The 
streets vfere full of life and incident, and boys^would run along- 
side the bus, turning cart wheels and askings for a penny as a 
reward. 

I shall never forgef thait first winter. 'Tito shqp ^as entirely un- 
heated, the oiAy fire was in Mr Qurchell’s roonr^ which no one 
but Mr Doughty was allowed access; the res^of w*had only the 
fish-tail gOs jets to give Jight and heat. Tq make {natters worse 
we had, as mother had feared, lighted on hafhl times at home. 
'The monthly salary cheque was often late in coiftng, the hon-^ 
orgry treasure! being vjry forgetM; th# bi-monfhly collection 
was very sn^^i father had promised to repay his debt 
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monthly, and one of his sistqrs was in financial difikdlties ana 
appealed to him so he helped her. Mother was ahnost aistracted. 
There were novS live dlildi^n. Her house-keeping allowance was 
26s. weekly, but a good deal of this^ould at time; go to the dis- 
tressed aunt who would promise to repay before the end of the 
month but fi%quently wi^js unable to do so. My bodts leaked]* 
I had no overceat andlon a rainy or snowy d^y wouRi^r^ve at 
the shop wet and cold iuid sit in that cold place shivering. .My 
cough be^afae badland I was a nuisance to my fellows and a very 
pooifadvertijjpment for the firm’s wares. As always mother came 
to th^rejgue.^She dismissed the ddy-a-week woman, did the 
herself, and obtained the necessary garments, 
however, did not end my troublcai for much of eacjj day 
I’Was hungry. Brcal|^ast was over by 8 V) Rdh had beeg on the 
meagre side; dinner at 2.15 began well at Uncle James' coffee 
house, but soon I \^as reduced to doing the ^est I could for six- 
pence, or moje usually fournence. Vor sixpence I coul<^ get 
a three course mfal at a vegetarian restaurant; for fourpence 
I would buy a pennyworth of 5read,* \ \d. wortl\of butter, id. 
or 1 \d. would go on an apple as long as they lasted; then I would 
adjourn, to the quay in*front of the Custom Ifcuse next to Bill- 
ingsgate Martlet, at that time open to the public, and I would 
sit down and eat my frugal m<fel. Then there was nothing more 
till after 8 when mother would ha^e a meal for me. It^vas an un- 
healthy life, and I be«ame a very spotty, coughing, unatfractive 
youth. 

'The mSl-day meal was a difficultjf for all of the staff and it 
would hA^e b<»en quite imP|jorter to ask anyone how or where he 
ll|d lunchecf. We ^11 went our separate ways, disappearfhg from 
each other’s sight^bund conull's. Lyons haa not yet started ; the 
only place witjiih our means was Lockhart’s who Ij^d a number 
of shops: but thi^, being patronized hy van drivers and lorry 
boys, were not us. 'The Cityina^ates, of cour^fe, went to the 
chophouses, tirPimm’s or Simpson’s or other such places; but 
none of us even pretegded to do that, l^r Doughty \<%nt to one 
of the houses then* starting to give a set meal for one shilling, 
but his incoifle was six pounds weekly while the best of the 
assistants got only 2s. ^guineas wgre of coiflrse more pip- 
fessional than pounds). Walter Field, my immediate head, in 
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an expansile moment confided in me that you could get a vety 
satisfying meal by going to the counter of one of the good con- 
fectioner restaurants and buying t>^opelln 3 rw 6 i*th of ‘pieces': 
brokembuns, stale rolls, fag ends of cakes, etc. 

Thnt need to conceal poverty as something indecent added to 
Ae difliculfies of the clerks and*profe»ssional assi^ants among 
whom#v^ ranked ourselves. Most clerks,^and o*r seniors, had 
to wear a black coat and I tall hat which periodically wanted 
ironing at anjrthing from Qd. to 6d. a time; umbrellas uteae neatly 
folded, the art being well understood. Few had mor^han 2s. 
weekly and many had less, but they liked to give the yppr^ssion 
of having private resources, and wo»-king rather out of the desire 
to be doing somethingtor of supplementing their private income^, 
than from any vulgar necessity to^eam a living. All wore mous- 
taches, the spiart ones had iSt addition an^eyeglass and pro- 
nounced their r's as^w’s. 

Offcourse they were not all likt> this. One of our assistants of 
Irish origin refused to make anwsuch pr|terites: quite openly 
ne told us that, when he gefe home at night he took ^oif his coat 
and his boots, ate the supper his wife provided, sipped the pint 
of beer fetched for him from the comer*public house, fmoked 
his pipe and read the new evening paper,, the StaA But he lived 
at Uptbn Park, where no doubt silbh diingjf were done, and any- 
way he wa? later dropped at sftort notice and wemever heard of 
him aglin. It was a shock to me becaus^ I had not till then 
realized tl^t business organizations could discard people in 
that. way. 

The volume of business was nlUqH less then thap fater but 
there were no typewriters and everything was done by han(^ 
This meant of course that handwAting becaiH^ a fine art and in 
almost every*street there dwelt a Professor of CalJigrajfliy, who 
exhibited samples o^is 9 kill in a glass cate out^e his door, and 
for a modest ree would teaefi hit clients how toi^ake the same 
wonderful letters and flourishes. All the clerks men, there 
were no wbmen in the oflices, banks or shpps other than ladies’ 
shops, though there were some in the warehouses. 

Life at Epps’ was unhurrit'd and had its momftits of relief.. 
At 11 a.m. Pedbhey the ]}ostman wdtild bnng in our second mail, 
and Mr Doughty would descefid from his stool and go to have a 
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little chat with him. Moriltng and afternoon a Ubrrel organ 
would come along and pljjr us ‘The Lost Cljprd', ‘I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble hall^, ‘Call me fa||ck again' and other favourites ; 
then, having exhausted fts repertory and collected its titbute, it 
would move farther down the street to entertain, a different 
clientele. 

But I was nfft hap^, The cold, hijpger and discomfort^id not 
worry ihe; what did distress me was the feeling that I was in a 
cagg out (ff whicl\ithere was no escape. My wages rose annually 
by tyo shillings a week: by the tinje I was thirty-two I might 
withjMcI«d}c getting 2s. weekly and no more. And the work 
was s<i deadly dull; there Wks no chemistry in itj no science of 
any kind. I most passionately wanted to §et g>ut of it into«ome- 
thing that offered naore scoo&for mv eatnest desire to%e doing 
scientific work. 

Father’s suggestion Was night cesses, kte had great faith in 
South Kensington ce^ificatesjknd believed that if I had efiough 
of them I'sliQulif be ^ made ngin. He would tell me about meB 
who had got fifteen or twenty ce*iTificates and who became 
Whitworth scholars; it was not too difficult’ as with a little in- 
genuity youcjpuld select three subjects that bAween them almost 
covered the ground of»a fourth.* At Stratford we had a M^hanics 
Institute but the only lienee ^lass beginning a^ 8.30 — th% 
earliest hour I could attend, if I was to have a meal — gvas one 
on elementary Sountf, Liglit and Heat. I took this but it did not 
help muclt; there were very few expgriments, no practical work 
and we wtre simply givm a^few facts and formulae. I went on 
with iTlJ^ desifltory reading; on my four o'clock Saturday after- 
noon I would gojq the Guild^iall Library and read till six; I got 
through Grove\s Correlation of the Physical Forces which father 
recomrnended, and Bain's Emotions and thejntelle(^\ in the train 
I read 'TywAdSX’^fFormPof fVater an^ iff at a mode gf Motion, also 
Carlyle's Ptu^nd Present wMch greatly appealed to me and 
was one of the bi^formative influences in my life because of his 
insistence on the imjaortance of wojrk.* 'Three times a week or 
more I had to wait half an hour in Dr Burnett's waiting room 
for prescriptions whic]i we ^fter^ards made up^ there I found 
and read Bolingbroke’s Essays and Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
Professor at the Brealfast Table. Ag home in the ewnings I read 
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the PickwiK Papers with intense eftjeyment, but having finished 
it I reluctantly pnt Dickens aside, kopiyg alytr^ys however to 
come back, which { did in better days. I worked through Potts' 
Evcliif and Simpson's Algebra, text books that were old even in' 
fath^'s cQllege days, but they were the best we ^ew. Also I 
continue^ the shorthand which I had begw at Lawrence Street, 
transd^ibing much of the ykar of Wah^ld. ^ 

lA the second year I attended the City of London College, 
White Street, Moorfields, and took a class tin Latin %o tjtat I 
might pass the Students', Examination of the Pftannacautical 
Society, which would open the way to the Minor and^ieiato the 
Major examination of that body. I^tories floated round the shop 
about an earlier .assistant who had passed the Minor, been 
appoint^ manager of a chemists' shop <n the country, had 
married a rehtive of Mr Doyghty and was getting a week. 
If this was the re«’ard of,, the 'Minol*' what vistas might the 
‘Major’ not open up! I sat for anc^passed ^he Sjud€nts' Examina- 
:ion and was complimented by Hr Epps^who told me that not 
:oo many men were qualined, and that there was always room 
it the top. 

Another class f took, at first because it was frfe to students, 
aften^ards out of sheer interesl;j^ Sidney Webb’s lectures on 
Political 5'^onomy; a revelation to me of the art of exposition. 
[ was fascinated by his clear cut style, his wealth of knowledge 
md the orderliness of his presentation. He gave us the classical 
Tiaterial afid then spoke (>n Socialism: when I asked him what 
the- world would be like under ^Scxjialism he directgd me to 
Bellamy’s recently published Looking Backxvard^'whvcH fortun- 
itely father possessed. He did, not finish ^hc course, beirtg 
:alled off to the United States; his deputy was Harold Cox who 
put us straight on to Marshall’s little book which I greatly en- 
oyed. In the,examination tjiat followed*! caiftt^ut top and won 
the prize given by the Cobden tlub: more bool^s, again chosen 
3y myself, and again unsuitable and so uifread. I chose four 
brolumes by Max Miillef {Lectures on the Sciepce of language and 
Essays) on the strength of a very eloquent a^k’ess I heard 
riim give at<^e Guildhall, John ^uart .Mill's Sykem qf Lcgta, 
because I thought I ought to^know something abo^t logic and I 
liad enjoyed his Elssay on Uterty; and others less flimous. These 
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two successes greatly dieted me and I felt that evfiing classes 
might help me out of myjdifficulties. 

Perhaps the'most ilhportant fa^or in my life at this time was 
my father's church. It w&s not simply a place of worship; it was 
our social club and the centre of all that part of our li^es that was 
not concemid with earning ofir living. It had beei^^tablishefl 
some thirty ylars e^lier when Stratford ana West Ham were 
villages surrounded by fields. When we arrived the district was 
built upi but its character was changing and this affected the 
coi^egatioft. Stratford and West Ham were becoming more 
and i]^ore«wort(.ing class districts, v^ile the blackcoated classes 
moved^farther out. Our congregation at West Ham included 
both groups, but it was rather a strain fdr the distant peqple tc 
come in on Sundag morning^, and after a* somewhsft uneasj 
partnership the Forest Gate and Manor Park Gr^^p left us and 
started their own chunth. This made ourg’hurch more homo- 
geneous and easier to work;|i sm^l professional group, diow- 
ever, remac'cd— the^hutes, too Noels, and a few others — t<j 
whom I ovfjs more than I can say. 

Most of our people had ability and character, and many oi 
them fflt that they cteserved something better than the sub- 
ordinate and prospeetjess positions in life which had fallen tc 
their lot. Part of the^alutf of*the chapel to them wa^that there 
they became people of consequence, members of the cor^mittee, 
or officers of the chipch; there was no sense of frustration and 
they coul<yive for an hour in cftnplete independence ;*they could, 
indeed, even enjoy a sense of povv^r. During the week our 
Sunday«(8bhooi Superinteri^ift was a school teacher, but only an 
^sistant working under an unsympathetic head and with the 
constant feeling tJf repressiorf Our Sunday School was a great 
relief trf him.. Here he was Head: his word was^aw, and the 
teachers were d^nitelp under him. He Would march down West 
Ham Lane in t^n hat and frockaco^ carrying his umbrella rifle 
fashion on his^otalder, with his small beard combed and a look 
of pride in his eyes; ^r an hour his jnbibitions and i%pressions 
‘were lifted and he bad the position he felt he deserved. 

, We used ft> have some very nffre Saturday evening parties. 
There was plenty of serious*conversati(|n, sometTmes on scien- 
tific subjects which were then beiffg popularized: 'Vivian Lewes 
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gave US som<i experimental lectures *01) Flame at the Town Hall 
which kept us going for weeks; or we '^ould discuss phrenology 
or spiritualism, or some serm^p which someone had heard at a 
London VZIhurch: ‘the best I had ever hekrd', was one comment; 
‘I couU hardly understand a word of it'. Of course we didn't 
a&:ept everything pjrofFered to us: a miner Civil Servant bom in 
the W4st Country but deeply interestetf in astronomy and 
geology had definite views a^out one of the Western formations 
which he had put before the professional geologists But which 
they, to their discredit, conjpletely ignored. Sport «ever cgme 
into our conversation, and politics were usually £xcli^ed|,nor 
did we talk of brdinary crimes, althdugh we had all seen^n the 
shop windows vivid pidiures in the Police News. We saw Punch 
in the libf ary, and in the shop wiiylows ano^cr comic journal, 
Aly Sloper. Wie younger people would hav^ long arguments 
about some definite /Kipic such as ‘Is silioking bad for you?' or 
more Often one of those rambling ^iscussions that start from no 
pmrticular premises and end with po partici^jar conclusions. The 
women folk would usually bring some sewing or doming and 
would talk ‘shop'. On the lighter side the daughter of the house 
would play the pia*ito and sing to us: all Our youi^ ladups had 
‘accomplishments'. A young mart had to .walk warily: one of 
pur numbep who showed what looVetf like* special interest was 
invited |p a private talk with ^apa', who asked him what his 
intentions were. We did not approve of daiVring. Over a simple 
meal (which often included^ some ^)f the daughter's ro£k cakes) 
there would be much joking, one of the popular forms being a 
pretence J)y each man that he was masfer in his ovAi hoifte, and 
that his wife fully accepted that position. Their wives would 
smile and say little, though we would sometimes tremble at the 
boldness of s«ne of {Jie menfolk, for we knew, and they knew, 
and as Mrs G|.skell put ft, they knew thftt we kiiew, that there 
would be a settlement later^ M^k, insipid women of the nine- 
teenth century, indeed! I never met them! But they were proud 
of their men folk, and like4 to see them ttimed out on Sunday 
well groomed, in tall hats and frockcoats, and w^ile hoping 
their children would go fartheV than they had done ^uld never-, 
theless say: ‘Papa hasn't done too badly,* after all.' 

We very mrely went to thg'theatre: there was none at Strat- 
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ford and it meant a joum^y^o London which was viry tirmg and 
we hadn't the money. (Jpce father scraped together enough to 
take me to see Wuson Barre^ in the ‘iights of London’, a 
sentimental play of the'kind we deeply loved, but to illy regret 
I could never see Henry Irving or Ellen Terry gr mf of the 
great actors. People of our class could nol^go to^usic Halts. 
We heard tflfe popfllar tunes on the barrel organs or played by 
the ‘German bands’ and we generally knew at least the first 
vej"se of Ipecial favourites such as ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in mar- 
ble^halls’, 4Queen of my Heart’, ‘fJall me back again’, or ‘Ora 
pro^obis’. Father was the only one of us who regularly saw a 
newspaper and he would tffll us the events of thtfday, so that we 
could keep our end up when tlie convefsation turned on them. 
We got details o&Jack the flipper’s exploits while tHey lasted, 
and later of the ^amell Commission, also of th%.sugar bounties 
which adversely affectSd our Wejt India% sugar producers but 
also encouraged our jam atfU biscuit makers so that w§ could 
never •d&sdc wTiethfr they wgre good or bad. The conditions of 
the time greatly stimulated the development of individuality; 
there was as yet none of the canalization of taste and opinion 
imposed la^r on by the popular Press and dhtertainment organ- 
izations. Each distinct had Its distinctive characteri.^tics and 
usually its dialect. JEach^ndividual could develop lyjetty well ^ 
he pleased so long as he did noTiarm to his neighbour^. 

My father’s bro^ sympathies attracted a number of the eccen- 
trics wljp then abounded, aftd the^ would come ^o our house 
though not to the church. One impressed my motlier greatly 
because (scfhe said) he^rank nothing but cold w.a^r and ate 
• nothing but wheat grains ai^ apples whi^h he always carried in 
his pockets, so'that in his household there was no cooking, no 
laying* of mpals or clearing away, and na washing up, at least 
not on his acoqunt. 

There was little going on ki the. week at the church, the idea 
of an Instit^ontl Church not having come our w^'. Our busy 
day was Sunday. Sc1k)o1 at 10 a.m. jA^as attended mostly by little 
children whom mothers were glad to have out of the way while 
, they prepared the dinner. Father*and I were sometimes the only 
staff. Service was at 1 1 a.m.^he eli’«r scholara went in to<his 
but the younger ones remained l^ind for a time^n my charge; 
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I became devotedly fond of these dhildren, and remained so all 
my life. I used to tell them faiiy tales adapted from Hans Ander^ 
sen or Grimm or invented fer the occasion. A^er dismissing 
them I went into the church. Some of father’s sermons im-' 
press&l mergreatly. He had of course got right away from the 
emotionalpappeal 9 f the Tabernacle days; his was a religion of 
work, Ifiot for self-enrichmpnt, but for jhe genA’al good, and 
inspired always by the spirit and faith of Christianity. ‘Man, 
work out thine own salvation' was a favourite theriie,* an^ he 
never tired of quoting the monk’s prayer: ‘Laborare est (mare’. 
This appealed to me very much, as did a passage ii»Cai^yle’s 
Past and Present that stuck to nle all the days of njy life: 
‘Bles^d is he whq hifs found his work; let him ask no other 
blessednfos”. My trouble at the tf'me was that I had not found 
mine. 

We all believed in the progress of diankind upward and on- 
ward%rever and in a Heaven wh^'e the iryustices and hardships 
8f this life would be rectified. ,This wicjespread certainty of 
ample compensation for su^ering, and the assurance that those 
who had caused us injury would pay the penalty in full, enabled 
men and women to go through life cheerfully whqp they might 
otherwise have been weighed 'down by their burdens, and 
accounted for no small part o^ the optimism of the nineteenth 
senturya 

After the service father would walk to tHte door of the church 
to shake hafids with people; as they went out. Usually ^however, 
lo one was in a hurry to go. The^ congregation was small, we 
ill knevk each other and were very« friendly, ■wfe woifid stay 
oehind and chat or, in winter, gather round the stove for long 
pleasant talks until we felt we should not further detain the 
chapel keepeP. I had to be back at 2.S0 for I ran the Sunday 
School savings bank; then I ] 2 layed the hdhnoni^nn for the open- 
ing of the school at 3 p.m. aiid then taught my^ class till 4. 
Then hon^ about 5 for tea. After that in the early period I 
used to go for a long widk nnd then come«back and^ settle down 
to an evening with Pott’s Euclid or Simpson’s Al^bra, but in 
the later period I would retim to^ chapel at 6.30.^ 

I was not«alone in feeling 'trapped’ at Epps’, siveral of the 
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Others did also. Une, a vigorous healdiy youth, ddbided to go 
out to the Rockies in ong of the gold rushes. We never heard 
how he fared 6ut it was said tha^he died otcold and hunger in 
the first winter. Another, my immediate senior, Waltet, had a 
flair for acting and had appeared in one of the smal^ theafres in 
North London. He often triedT to get into a (jpmpany |uid at la^ 
succeeded. Wtth grelit pride he broi^ht us a circular setting out 
the details of a tour by Brown’s London Company, starting at 
Ab^rdeen*and g(vng on to various places in the North. There 
werft about twenty members, and t^eir names, including Wal- 
ter's^w«e gfven. They were to start next day by the night 
train tp Aberdeen so were ISaving tonight. We ^thered round 
him admiringly and foresaw a brilliant ffiture for him now that 
he was at last launched on an«ctor's career, ^e solemnly recited 
the lines: 

'There is a^tide in the aflaiw of ii8en, whlfh taken at its ilood, 
leads on 4o Fifrtune, 

Negl^ted, all theit lives ar^ spent in shallows and in misery' 

We shook hands with him and watched him go down Thread 
needle Streep feeling fhat he had taken the tlfle of fortune at its 
flood. 

A few days later bfr Doughty brought in a newspaper cutting^ 
and read it to us. It was not, as we had hoped, an ac^unt of 
Walter’s brilliant success on his first night. There never had 
been a fir§t night. The whole tomp^y had turned »p at King’s 
Cross in^time for the train, ^ut Mr Brown did not come. 'They 
waited ^xiotisly wonderung what had happend. 'Tlie^rain de- 
parted and still no Mr Brown^ Gradually ittfippeared that he had 
required each of^them to advance ^£25 towards the initial ex- 
penses of the^our to be refunded directly ijie 'takings’ came in. 
They reported <he matter to the police^ who mad^ inquiries and 
caught the n^. He was entirety a*bogus agent and he lived by 
defrauding imsusilbcting people anxious to go on the stage. He 
was duly sent to grisan. 

But Walter never came back. Later we heard that, broken 
^d disillusioned, he jjiad gjgt a j ^b in a tobacconist's shop — a 
great degradation to our minds — ^mon^we never knew. 

Getting out of the cage didn’t sqpm to be so easyiafter all, and 
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I sometimes\a little envied those ofiny colleagues who decided 

to stay in it and mal^ themselves as (x^mfojtable as they could. 

We had of course4he statut<jry holid^s: Christmas and Box- 
ing day.^. Good Friday and Easter Monday, Whit Monday and 
August Banlf Holiday; on these days I took a long w|lk carefully 
pfanned wf;^s beforehand with details of joute ^tered in my 
notebodk: the places included Epping, Lpndon Colney, Keston 
Common, then almost a country walk from South Woolwich. 
London was expanding, but the villages had not yet joihed pp: 
Shooters Hill bordered the cpuntry; Foots Cray wasP^a quiefrold 
village’ — to quote my diary — so also was Chelsffeld,*lSiec’oad 
to which lay '{hrough some lovely ‘woods . . . every nojv and 
then a«uperb view'^ so* that the walks were much more pleasing 
than thej^would be now^ My colleegues at the shop spent their 
holidays difFe»:ntly. The single men would go to the seaside: 
the excursion fare wrs two apd six to nekr places like Sheemess, 
four &r five shillings to more dis^nt plaqfs; tj»e fnarried ones 
viould hire a trap and drive the faipily out into the cowntry along 
the Old Kent Road or somewhere that way. Every man of spirit 
had to be able to drive a trap, and when after the holiday the 
day’s adventures were told it would never have dpne to admit 
to a mijjiap caused by bad driving^ ^ • 

t My sumjner holiday was fiye days in Ae first year and an 
additional day for each year’s service up to two weeks, which 
was the maximum except for Mr IJloughty ^hho had three weeks. 
The first yekr, 1 888 , 1 wenf to Lancing and explored the region 
pretty thoroughly; the second ye^’’ I^went for a walking tour 
with my /ather round Essex starting from Cheln?sford,* where 
my father had preaehed on the §unday — ^wh^re, too, we had 
seen a hostile crowd ‘duck’ a Salvation Army captain in a horse 
trough, but hd went with his service all the same-. We went to 

Mersea Island, worked rounjl the coast jfe far af Harwich, then 
by steamer to Ipswich and back Mong the Londop ^toad. Essex 
was then v^ry depressed: the old com growiitg agriculture was 
gone and dairying was nbtyet establishe<> — yv^ h*4 great diffi- 
culty in getting milk — the seaside resorts were^s yet only 
small, and ^dslJors elsewhere very/ew. Y^e stayed in cottages* 
orfMersea Island and Gleat Holland (then an isolated hamlet) 
and saw something of the kirdliness of the people and of their 
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great poverty. Agriculturid wages were only 9s. fter week and 
for the harvest period ajump sum of £5. The rent of a cottage 
was £3 lOs.'per annum for th^landlord’s* workpeople and £5 
for others. Each family*also had an allotment for growlhg vege- 
tables. In winter, however, they often had to subsj^t largely on 
bread and sugar — ^fortunatefy very cheap jhen b^use it \^as 
bounty fed. ftour was 8s. 6d. per Imsbcl (56 lbs.) in autumn but 
more in winter, and coal, brought occasionally in small coasting 
VMscls, ^25, pes ton — very poor and very dear, so people said. 
Thp youne^hildren were attractive, but became duller at about 
fou|[teo» the older people were clean, friendly and fond of a chat. 

O^ying to my long hoift's at Epps’ and the Absence of any 
Saturday afternoon holiday I never gift the chance of playing 
games and consequently ne>*er wanted to do so; walking was my 
only form of extyi'cise. I tried bi^'ycling, but quiikly gave it up; 
I bought a ‘penny fartlflng' machine for 2s^6d., but its solid rub- 
ber tyres came^off og the sli||Jhtest provocation and had t(f be put 
on again «vitb n special glue^ I used to take it into a quiet sitle 
street where father would gallanfty help me to mount, but I 
never could be sure of getting on, or of proceeding in any par- 
ticular dirq^'tion, or*of landing on my feef when I got off. So 
I sold it for U. Sd., and wanfed no more cycling. 

My third year al Stratford ^as in many ways jny happie|t 
there. I was beginning to lead a healthier life. We n^pved into 
a rather better hoi^e in Disraeli Road; it had a bathroom — the 
first weiiad ever possessed, ^d, afjjer we left tlie llDuse, the last 
for many years. I rose at 6.-^ each morning, had a cold bath, and 
then tf^ialf-fiour run over Wanstead Hats before brjjakfast; on 
Sundays I would go for ai^hour and a iialf over the Flats to 
Manor Park arid beyond. For a time I became a vegetarian but 
my mother sever approved of this; when^interrame and I got 
a bad throat fetlier ^rsuaded m^to give it up^'It might be all 
right in anneal world but vfe had to face facts; we lived in a 
world of practieff, he said. So I returned to our normal dietary. 
Mr Doughty sajv Aat sitting long4iours in a cold shop was 
telling on my health and he lost no opportunity of sending me 
on errands, sometiiyes coj^isiderable distances. Also he trans- 
ferred me to the top room where iif'der the very kindly*Mr 
Burchell I made dilutions in nowders instead of i» tinctures: one 
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part ot tiie cflrug had to be ground ihtimately with nine parts of 
milk sugar to give 'pilution iX’, onef>ar^of thb mixture with 
a further nine parts of milk sug^ to give ‘Dilution 2X' ( 1 in 100) 
and so on to the usual 1 in 1,000,000 dilution (SX). I was quite 
cjear, however, that this was not to be my future ca^r and was 
firmly detfiiwiined ^o find another though J did pot yet know 
what. ‘ 

I s'kw notices of Civil service examinaiions ana uiougni i 
would work for those. Then in the ‘Penny box •of a second-h^d 
book shop in Booksellers Row — which used to run Jjetweeivthe 
two churches in the Strand, and got pulled down in makings A.ld- 
wych and Kingsway — I found an old copy of the University 
Correspondence College Guide-book to the London University 
Matriculation examination, and was overjojs^l to discover that 
I could alread^^answer some of^the questions. This, then, seemed 
to be the way of csoape: I v'ould worl^ for matriculation, then 
aim af the B.A. or B.&. degree; if^I could cet this tnv prospects 
^thought would be secure. ^ 

The evening classes, however, were not very helpfcil. I could 
not reach any of them till 7.S0 p.m. and most of those I wanted 
began earlier. In t)ie end I went to the S’eople’s JPalace, now 
Queen Jdary College, and took Organic Chemistry under A. P. 
{.aurie who^ad not long come (Jown from Oxford. The class was 
held on Monday evenings: we began at 7 witlra lecture, then 
from 8 to 10 p.m. did practical ^work in Sihe laboratory, Mr 
Doughty kiftdly let me off ft 6 30; the slow horse traan was no 
help but by dint of a good deal of ^unping I got there jn time. 

I had to t<»ke half an hour off my lunch time to ma^e up for this 
concession and at firsNhad to go frojn 2.30 to 10.45 without food.* 
However, Mr Burchell saw that this was too much, and he al- 
lowed me to have some bread and butter at 6, and on tfce way 
there I bought a glass oV egg and milk ^o that* I was not too 
hungry to go through the course! 

Mr Laurie was the first Oxford man I had* ever met and he 
impressed me greatly. His lectures were iilnjost entirely non- 
experimental: his chief interest was in the chemifitl juggling 
whereby groups could be added to oj; takers away from an organic « 
coiiipound, but he was faming on to paints and colours. The 
practical course was an extension of the wet- and dry-way test- 
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ing that that iA«iaui.uied,Practiicai inorganic unenpstry; it con- 
sisted in testing for single compounds: acetic, oxalic, succinic 
acids, etc. ; thire werl no preparations as dd^e nowadays. It gave 
the teachers no scope %nd aroused no enthusiasm among the 
students, but it was the course laid down by the South Kensing- 
ton AuthoAties who dominated the scientific instAiction of the 
country. 

Mr Laurie did not stay long. Tflere was some trouble .which 
I never fllthome^ and he left. The students organized a meeting 
of^rotest. Mother and I discussed the question whether I should 
attej}d;«])eP11rst reaction was that 1 should keep out of trouble; 
then she relented: ‘Perhap* they won't pay him»his salary', she 
said; so I went. We met in a little cofFet house in the Mile End 
Road and subscry;)ed sixp^ce each ao tfie cost; there were 
about a dozen of us but as we knew nothing gxcept that Mr 
Laurie was going there*was nothir^ we coyld usefully do. So we 
all went home. He was sucedbded oy D. S. McNair, a ve#y con- 
scientipwi^^paclter v^o afterwards went to the Glasgow district 
as Board pf Education Inspector. ’ 

Meantime father had taken up a certain amount of public work 
and had been elected^ member of the Schoc# Board; he was also 
interested in the Co-pperative and the Temperance movements, 
both of which were^strohg Tn Stratford; though neithdl” he nor 
we ever wore the blue ribbon— the sign of the pl3Bge of totll 
abstinence. But the^West Ham Lane Church was not developing 
and he \^s becoming anxiouS about the future. Mqther too was 
finding life very hard at Stratford, 8nd the constant struggle to 
make «6oth ^nds meet ^as^ intensified after the birth of my 
.younger sister, her ninth child of whom^seven wer^ at home. 

I was the only o'ne earning, Aid from my eleven shillings weekly 
had to* be deducted five shillings for my week's gravel, lunches 
and pocket money. I carried an emergency shilling in my pocket, 
so that I should never be in the Aibarrassing pT)sition of being 
caught witlfljbt money in some situation of desperate need, but 
as I also had the strjptest injunctiop never to spenePit, its value 
was psychological rather than practical. 

And therf quite suddenly the ^ay out appeared. Father was 
invited to take charge of tire Unitariai) Church M Pudsey in^the 
West IRding. 'The salary was no^more than in London, but the 
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cost of livingVvould be less. He wouHJike the work better and 
it would give him more scope. He decided to jro, and mother was 
greatly relieved. 

It was.Vell that father was leaving StAtford. He had become 
very def)ressed through no fault of the people at the chapel but 
siiftply beca^i^ he \vas attempting an in^ossible ta^. He had 
hoped tocombine the office of minister with f good^deal of pub- 
lic activity, and had been an enthusiastic member of the Radical 
Club, speaking vigorously at their meetings. Radicals 'Wfere then 
the extreme ‘leftists'.. This offended some of the mor* attractive 
members of the congregation, which greatly distrdSseci father: 
he only slowly Lame to realize that Englishmen do not li^^e to 
take their politics from their parsons but prefer to fight out their 
political battles thenfselves. 

* So he resolved that at Pudsey he would Keen out of all party 
politics, and donning |]he cleric^ unifornf whicTi at Stratford he 
had beat unwilling to wear, would Aevote himself v«hollv to the 
ch2.pel and the congregation. 

I decided to go too, and irf the North, in new surroundings, 
would start again; this time I trusted I might find a way that 
,would lead somewhefe. So, expectant and fuW of new hope, I said 
good-bye to my colleagues at Epjri' and l^t them.* 

^It was a different matter bidding ff resell ft West Ham Lane. 
I could nwer hope to find better*friends nor to be received any- 
where witn greater kindness, and it was with^a heavy licart that 
I left the little group who. came wifli me to the Romfoi^ Road, 
our usual parting place, and waved to them as they stood watch- 
ing me turn homewards. I devoutly ^opcd I should fee tHism all 
again, and It knew that^if ever I came back their welcome would 
be just as kindly and sincere whatever good or ill fortune might 
have come my jvay. ^ , 

And I did go back, manj times, and spent many happy hours 
there; the little group remained among the most faithful friends 
of my life. 


years later the house ^as pulled down and the site, incUiding Capel 
Court, IS now occiipied by the Bank of^ew South Wales. , 



CHAPTER III 


The Family Mcwe Northwards 
Pudsey. 1890 


WE’^rrived <it Pudsey several day^ before our household pos- 
sessions* father and I had packed and sent on by goods 
train. ^Our family was disfributcd amongst the* congregation, 
and I stayed at William Noble’s house \^#iich became my second 
home as long as 1 ^jjas in Pud|ey. He was a i^markablomian who 
in these days of opportunity would have gone a^ong way; well 
read, a good writer in tlfe Pudsey dialect ai^ a bom leader. Mrs 
Noble was ajkindly motherlj^woman who m her youth had had 
smallpox '\^hich*liad^ft her face badly pockmarked. 'Tlus, ho\ 5 t- 
ever, in hqj* early days, was no disadvantage to a girl but rather 
the reverse, as it was considered all to the good that she should 
have got over smallpox before her marriage.*She kept a grocer’s 
shop as well as runiyng her house. At tea time her table was 
loaded with a great ^ssoftmlnt of teacakes, scones, buns, cakes 
and the flat apple tart and ch^se that appeared regularly at 
every well run Puc^ey tea table. Sunday dinner was in the old 
Yorkshire style: a joint of b<%f was rojisted on a spit before an 
open fire and kept turning so that all sides should be properly 
done; «ndei«it was a laljge* Yorkshire pudding on which the 
•juice from the meat dripped. The pudding was eaten first and 
each of us had a great slab,* a custom going back to the days 
when iheat yjas very dear and it was essential to^ake the edge 
off the men’s appetites before they rei/bhea the meat stage. 

Our house was square and ston# built, the lower part divided 
into four eqlllkl sfeed rooms, upstairs was one big room open 
to the rafters, two .<ipiall cubicles boarded d!F. 

The stone-floored rooms were cold and made habitable only 
by generoul fires: the kitchen (ifl which we mostly lived) had 
a big grate and mother declared it would bum fialf a hundred- 
weight of coal daily. We boughj coal at the pitpiouth at five 
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shillings person, and cartage cost another one or two snuiings. 
Mother complained bitterly when the j)it price rose to 7^. 6d. 
per ton. I kept up daily coU bath — ^wlftch I fixed up in the 
outhousj? — ^until it had to be filled ovenfight and the ice broken 
in the morning before I could get in. But 1 always had my early 
nfcming 

I begrn immediately looking round for ^ork. f*udsey itself 
offered nothing. It was a w3ol-weaving town, making flannel, 
blankets and other woollen commodities; the^work ^fas prac- 
tically all done in mills, but the older people had been brou^t 
up as hand-loom weavers and indeed some of these sflll $Mrv|jred. 
Our house had "been built for the putpose; the looms had been 
upstairs hence the absent e of a ceiling. The weavers were mainly 
women and girls wHb worked in tbf mills un^il they were mar- 
ried and often afterwards; the men were chiefly supervisors, 
mechanics and such ^ke. All our friends were quite clear that 
the miKs offered me no prospects.^ 


•i^eeds seemed more promising. I was^athSr attracted to 
engineering and thought I should Ime to be a draughtsyian. I got 
an introduction to the firm of Kitson, then making locomotives 
in a big way, and I isked if I could be takefl on in their drawing 
office. This request they turned down but offered to take me into 
their engineering shops. They said,*holVevdl‘, I was too old for 
their likiijg and should have to sArt as if I were a boy of fourteen 
and serve a seven year apprenticeship after ^hich I should be- 


:ome an engineer. -The hpurs wouffl be 6.30 a.m. to 6 jp.m. and 
of course I should have to fbdge near the works as it was im- 
possible to get there in time from ^udpey. So that Way Seemed 
barred. Then I tried Qor a job as teacher at a private boarding 
school near Bradford. For this, however, I was foo young. The 
Head Master yas a rather likable person, and explained Some- 
what sententiously that ‘this was a fault I Was remedying every 
day’ but meanwliile I was no ifse to him. Other interviews were 


equally fruitless; the expressions differed but tke rSfult was the 


same. Wherf I surveyed the ^tuation calmlj* I had to admit that 
my qualifications were extremely slender: nothing be|ond a few 
South Kensington certificates, ^♦hich completely failecf to impress 
any«of the empl<fyers I approached. 

I tried hard,to get to college so that I could go op with my 
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scientific studies. The Yorkshire College, Leeds (noi yei a Uni- 
versity), was quite qpabile to do anything: there were no scholar- 
ships for which I was eHgible; iy went as student the fees would 
be so much — but must be paid in advance. Oxford w«ft equally 
unhelpful: J wrote to the &nior Tutors of variou| Colleges to 
ask about CQ|ts an^)os'sibilities of scholarslyps butjr^eived very 
dfscouraging replies. .Meanwhile lyy Pudsey friends kept asking 
me: ‘ Wjjat are you going to do.^ A young man has no right to be 
id^!' Sometimcc in the afternoon when I was rather depressed 
I would gq!^ and see Mrs Noble, %nd she would give me tea and 
son* (JPher nice cakes and talk in her bright smiling way about 
anything except the apparently hopeless quest for work. ‘It will 
come all right,’ she would say as I left, bfeither mother nor father 
ever lost faith in ifte nor didithey put afty pressure onihe to seek 
a blind-alley occupation. ‘Do nqt be anxious,’ 4hey would say: 
‘Wait till you get wortc you feel ^ou willf eally like doing.’ 

Meanwhile J wasJbe<'oming more and more attracted to work 
at the di^el. Mr Nkoble was superintendent of the Sunday school 
and put me in charge of the oldest class of boys; they were aged 
from twelve to fifteen and were mostly engaged half or full time 
at the mill* or in one of the Stanningley *ork.s. They were a 
sturdy vigorous lot*and I lilted them immensely. In tjje chapel 
I was making many friends, gradually the idea^haped itsi^f 
that I should like to become a minister and run a chapel like the 
one at Pudsey. I taiked to father about it and we looked out par- 
ticulars :R)f the colleges. ManchesJ^Ncw College at Oxford 
would. take me only if J h^ a degree. The Home Missionary 
College at Rlanchester did not seem quite suitable. Tjie Presby- 
terian College at Carmartl^pn, however, •seemed to be exactly 
what I wanted. The Reverend E. Ceredig Jones, the very benign 
minister at4he Bradford church, had beijp a student there; we 
met him and discussdli the mattei^: heVas enthusiastic about m3' 
going and wyote to the Principal, Walter Evans. 'The repl}' was 
very sympatnetif ; the cost was small and was in an3’ case covered 
by grants. ’Therq w#s therefore notfinancial difficulfy. The Prin- 
cipal stroni'ly urged, however, that I should take London matric- 
ulation before I entered an^ then*in the interv’al get well on with 
the work for the Intermediate B.A. e^tamination with a view to 
sitting for that at the end of my,first year. 
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It was now August and I decided to sit for the matriculation 
examination in the following January, Jfive months hence. I had 
only the old University Corre^ondence Cfollege Guide which 1 
had bod^ht for one penny in London, and it was impossible for 
us to raise the money to pay their fees, so that I could get no 
Hhip from^em. N^r could we spend much on l^^lcs. Father 
had histoid text books of 1870: some of tfiese I might use but 
a few new ones were essential; these we bought. But I could 
get no tutorial help nor could father or anycaie else avail^le 
answer questions that puj^zled me. There wei* only Jfive 
months left, and mv education hitherto had been^suitorv in 
the extreme. 

However I was not fb be put off. I worked out a fwogramme 
that gav^me some ?en hburs a da)%study anck three hours walk- 
ing which I thought would be a^reasonable allojvance for keeping 
me fit. On Saturday (would have a longtr walk and Sunday was 
a com|>lete rest. 

rThe lecturer in Latin at the City of London Ollcge had 
thoughtfully provided us with multigraphed notes wluch proved 
invaluable as they completely anticipated the examiner’s (jues- 
tions. Neither the ft'ench nor the Chemisrfy presen|ed any diffi- 
culty; not that I knew enough of either, but they both fascinated 
gie so tfiat it was a pleasure to work^at tlfcm. For the mathe- 
matics I^ad bought some new books: Pendlebury’s Arithmetic 
and Stevens’ Algebra, and each presented its subject attractively. 
English history gave me.m^st diffi^ulty as I had no mwnory for 
dates and I had only the very dull text books of 1 870. But I keot 
grimly at^it. 

Finally January came, and I turned up at the Town Hall,* 
Leeds, where the examination was being held, with little anxiety 
about anything excepj English history. TTie first twp days ’passed 
well, then came the dreaded history papdf. The might before I 
had looked up certain things at home, and, on arrival at Leeds, 
having time to spare, I was browsing in a ^cond-hand book 
shop and lighted on a history book whicl> I opened, and pro- 
ceeded to read a page about some charter or declaraHcm: it rather 
pleased me and I read it again! The^ I went to the ekamination « 
room, picked u]f the paper of questions with a quiver of anxiety. 

I could scarcely believe my eve.s when I saw that two of the cues- 
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tions related to the very things I had looked up tilie preceding 
evening, and a third wag on that very subject that I had been 
reading, only half an*hour beforehand in t^e second-hand book 
shop. I felt that the Fates were truly on my side; all f^jy fears 
went and when at the close I triumphantlv handed in mv book 
of answers l^elt n^fear for the result. 

Before long the news came that I had passed in the I'lrst 
Division. 

JTie Eiradford,Technical College, where at an evening class 
I wjis stud^g Mechanics in the hqpes of getting another South 
Kenaingfion certificate, announced the result in the Press, and my 
PudsQy friends were deliglfted. Some of them thctught my whole 
course of studies was now completed anfl I could enter the Min- 
istry forthwith. 'Shis success meant that*I could dhter Car- 
marthen in the fpllowing Octol^er and should excused the 
entrance examination, Excepting only Gr^ek. 

I took a few day.j holida^, spent mostly in long walks, and 
then starirird on myjnew course. Greek for the Carmarthen tjp- 
trance was my first preoccupation; fortunately it was very ele- 
mentary: Xenophon’s Anabasis, and St Mark’s Gospel; in addi- 
tion I read podwin’^ Grammar. Having no^utor I found it very 
difficult. At the same time I pushed on with the other subjects 
for the Intermediate .^rts examination, wastinpr much tinie 
through the unsuitableness of some of my books, though a very 
kind Swiss lady helped me with my French. 

It wafwn intense relief to teel thajjjje long and anxious quest 
for a career was now ended, and that I should enter colleere in 
OctoBbr. 

While keeping hard at mj’ studies I spiipt a great deal of time 
with my friends. Pudsey in 1890 was very isolated and very self- 
centred, though none of us young people ijealizecj^it. It stands on 
top of the hkl and Its church toyref is a landmark for miles 
round. It ^as not large, and nowhere was one far from the 
fields; Stanningley was our nearest neighbour but the road 
there was not yet fiilly built up. Another neighbour^as Fulneck, 
then a tinj^ village with a settlement of Moravian brothers who 
were deeply respected in ^he neighbourhood for their honest, 
upright way of life. For another vilVage, Torig, we had great 
contempt, though I never could ^scover why. 'T^ere, as at Pud- 
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sey, the greal event of the year was tlje autumn fair or 'Feast', 
but we were always very scathing ab^ut their effort and we 
never tired of hearing James Al^ed (we mdstly used two Chris- 
tian nan[fks} relate how a Pudsey man Had gone to Tong feast 
but had* to take a candle to find it. They were not backward in 
eji^ressingjfl^emselves in regard to us: P*udsey Far Town, they 
said, muat surely be^the last place that God hSd macfe. We (who 
all lived either in Church ToVn or in Low Town) had secretly 
to admit that Far Town wanted some explanatiqp, but ^^e natur- 
ally said nothing about that aijd retaliated that Tong anustcle^y 
have been the first place He made. 

Our people, as I have already said,* worked either in tne mills 
or in the iron works as^^did most of the population. The mills 
were mainly owned *by small men,.who worked with the em- 
‘ployees and weije commonly addressed by their^Christian names, 
even by the juniors: yo special deference was shown them, and 
the employees retained full indepAidence. But tha mills were 
ccjd and cheerless; noisy, ill-lit, draught^iiin wintef,and un- 
pleasant in summer. Titus Salt had started a garden piill-town 
at Saltaire, but the idea was not much followed. 

, The workers antf their children all wole clogs ^uring the 
week, and the women wore shawls roupd their heads and 
shoulders, a very warm and comforfabfe arr*angement. Some of 
the older men wore cotton smocfts but the youngepones did not 
unless their work required it. But in the evenings, and on Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays.^logs, Aiawls and smocks v^re alike 
discarded and all got into boots and hats. 

On the other hand the shopkeepers, wore neithes* clo^ nor 
shawls and in consequence felt themselves socially superior to 
the mill workers. There was, however, no cleavage, and all were 
equal in the chapel on Sundays. 

But there was anotfier element in the ptopulatien of which I 
heard at times though I never' made the acquaintance of any of 
them. These were 'the quality’; they differed ft.om*us in every 
way. We vfA'e dissenters, th^y were ortho<iox, although one of 
our late ministers had exposed the weakness of their position; we 
were Liberals or Radicals, they were Tories; in genferal where 
we were anti- thiy were pBO-. Still m<h*e important, they did not, 
like us, have tp obey the summons of the 6 a.m. 'buzzer’. We 
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accepted them, however„8s part of the scheme of thmgs and felt 
no envy or subservience, to them. 

We had three im^rtant hol^ays in th6.year. In the autumn 
there was Pudsey Feast* held in the Show Close; it lastdIJ a week 
and the mills ‘loosed', i.e. ceased work and the people *‘laked’. 
Those with yone^^ent away to Scarborough or ej[sf where, BUt 
most of us stayed w home. There were the usual swing*, round- 
abouts and booths; on this occasion the proceedings were en- 
li>^ed &y two a’ival herbalists and bone setters dressed up as 
Red Indians purporting to dispen^ Red Indian herbs good for 
rheumatism,* our commonest trouble. They were pretty good at 
massage and each had successes to his credit. *Sequah’ would 
make most scathing comments on ‘Seljuoi’, who replied with 
spirit, and we woidd go from one to thfe otlfer to compare notes. 
'Sequah' however won by declaring that Pud|py pleased him 
enormously, and he intended marrying a Pydsey girl and settling 
down among us. ‘Sequoi's* reply was offensive and ke was 
promptljWsodded’ /clumps ^f turf were hurled at his head a^id 
he was rather damaged: he was lucky not to be well ‘paused’, 
i.e. kicked; but in the morning it was felt that ‘they shouldn't 
ought to hq,’ sodded ^lim’. ‘Sequah’ kept his*word; he remained, 
married, and opened a little Shop. 

At Christmas weTiad J big party at the chapel beginning with 
a Is. tea and going on to a concert and games. At tea I sat witfi 
Norah and Esther, two of my special friends, and Norah was 
very livaly till admonished* by hejJ^ther, who had paid for 
several daughters, and wanted to ensure full value for his money: 
‘Stop thy gib, lass, and get on wi’ thy tea'. We danced the Sir 
Roger but not the modem dances. 

On New Yea’r’s Eve the iflummers came round to our house: 
a group of ypung men with blackened faces who yalked into the 
house, spoke not a wferd but 'muippied' all the time; they had a 
broom witl^ which they swept th^ floor, sweeping the Old Year 
out and making ^ay for the New. 

Our next big eveat was Whitsiintide and this efttailed more 
preparation than* any of the others. For weeks beforeh^d we 
learned soi^e new hymns; oyrorg^ist, Arthur Pearson, was very 
successful in composing tunes with planty of swfng and melody. 
On Whit Monday morning each of the chapel^ and churches 
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organized ^ special choir procession /ound the town, and each 
procession would stand at agreed places and sing its hymns. 
There was nothing ih the natuns of a competition, but the towns- 
people^Sistened to us all, and we felt* very proud to hear the 
general comment: ‘t' Unitarians had sung well'. 

* In the li^emoon each chapel adjourned to a separate field to 
play games: boys imd girls generally played separately though 
a few hardened spirits pl^ed joint games usually involving 
kissing. 

Our big day of course w^ Sunday. There was no mill ai^3 no 
buzzer; people could ‘lig a-bed’ as long as they liRed* Miming 
service was not till eleven; after thA the older men, often in tall 
hats and smocks, wouKl walk round their gardens or allotments 
and admilre or criticize veach othei;'s vegetables and pigs. Long 
afterwards I l^med that the famous ‘Yorkshire Wliite’ pigs had 
been evolved by Yoj'kshire weavers and miners in just this way. 
In th»aftemoon there was Sunday*School; after that I was nearly 
^ways out to tea: an impressive meal, whe*^ the tablcyvas loaded 
with a variety of scones and cakes, each of which had«to be sam- 
pled. Then followed evening service after which the married 
people went home!! while a little group Of the young men and 
myself would go for a walk. They wei;e all millworkers or 
labourers, and one of the brightelst tvas James Alfred, a lab- 
ourer at tfie Stanningley foundry, who like many others had 
suffered badly from rickets in his childhood qnd was bow-legged. 
Our converaation-range^joyer wide fields: we would b<^gin with 
the week’s events in our homes and lives, and then talk of im- 
pending events, but would soon get»*on to something •vve had 
been reaSing. We r%rely saw a daily or evening paper, and th*, 
local paper appeared only once a week. That of course gave all 
the more tiige for other reading, and our groyp we^e keen 
readers both of poetry and,prose, especiAly James Alfred, who 
could quote long sections of lom Hood and was adept at making 
Hoodian puns. Like the others he was greatly impressed by 
Longfellovf, whose call to life and action stirred the young people 
of the 1880's and 1890’s to intense vigour. Like the Others, too, 
he had read Martineau and th4 American Liberal winters, especi-, 
ally Emerson, ftnd we talked much Sf them. There w^s no Public 
Library, and none of us could afford to soend much on books, but 
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we made great use oi a s^ies of penny books each giving quo- 
tations from one author, ^which W. T. Stead had brought out. 
Occasionally we miglft get on to ghosts, a ‘subject about which 
we were not too certaid: there were tales ’of someoncain Far 
Town ‘coming back’. Looking back I cannot recall any Sexual 
or racing talli and there .was very little about sport, thicket was 
popular, but ^t yeftbotball, although some^f our neonie went 
to football matches on Saturdays. * 

AlthouJ;h we Jalked little about gins ii was luiiy expeciea 
thaf^at the age of eighteen or thereabouts a young man would 
tell ug he. ^ere capped wi’ yon lass’, and would then leave our 
bachelor group and go o(? ‘walking out’ with iicr. While in 
general view he would walk a few yards in front of her but when 
out of sight they wpuld link yp. 

Marriage at twenty-one was regarded as rigjit and proper; 
a girl might marry earlier but a*man should not. There were 
always a certain number of forcecf marriages which, however, 
often erulf^ better thftn might have been feared. Sometimes tl^ 
girl wouldjbe a bit of a tartar tnd sometimes the man: the story 
went round about one who on the first morning of his wedded 
life turned his wife out of bed at6 a.m. ‘Nah then lass! get a-gate: 
thee must go to t’NJjfi: Ah’iii liggin’ here!’ In general pre- 
nuptial intercourse ^■tas rfSt lifeavily censured provided there was 
the intention of marrying if anjdhing happened; it ^as usually* 
the result of an overflowing vitality and the lack of any effective 
outlet sucjjj as organized games might have affbrded..Some of the 
more attractive boys might get intd*more serious trouble, two 
or more girls being involyeu; if the young man did not wish to 
jjnarry the simplest way of escape was to^o to Can<fda or the 
United States, which in those*days heartily welcomed the sturdy 
Yorkshire lads wanting to get on. The disappearyice was quiet 
and often by night; w* would hear in the morning that someone 
had gone, and before long there i^ould be tales *of some young 
woman, or *t might be two, lodging ^plications for paternity 
orders, which, however, could ne\er be executed .•Sometimes 
the consequences \vere tragic: one girl whose father had always 
.been very Iferd on her and who iA desperation had said to him, 
‘I shall be my own mistrAs soon' — thinking ihe young rqan 
would marrv her — was so stricken when she heard he had gone 
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that she broke down completely. Her father taunted her with 
'How dost thee like being thy own nustress now.?' But he soon 
had to regret it; within a week she was d^d. 

Another girl who* had a bacf name fbr 'daring' and inciting 
boys v/is running out of the mill when a failure of the lights put 
the whole j)lace in pitch darkness. She fell over a tfale of wool 
and wa^profnptly Seized by a group of bof§; lat#r word went 
grimly round, ‘They gave that there what for*. 

All these, however, were only incidents. There were'bf course 
bad lots both among men and women but they were stronfily 
disapproved. 

If it was wet' on the Sunday evening we would, after chapel, 
drop into somebody's house, sit and talk for a bit and then sing 
hymns. as occasionally happened, there \^as a harmonium, 

■ I would play; about .0 o’clock we went home. 

It would be wrong to think that we wea? particularly religious, 
and ce^ainly there w^s nothirtg sanctimonious aboi],t us. But the 
cljfipel was the centre of our lives: it wa^our club,^our com- 
munity centre; for it we droppeb our working clothes and 
donned our respectable dark suits, boots and ‘billycock’ hats. 
We were no longei ‘hands' but living people, reminded each 
week of the moral and religious standards to which we were 
expected* to conform. 

* We did ascertain amount of cllling in the evening during the 
week. Friday evening, however, was rigidl;^ ruled out: it was 
‘fettling oop jieet’-r<levoted to cleaning. Periodically one of our 
hostesses would give an* Gening party where we would play 
card and writing games, but we had^io^theatre, no ‘pictures' and 
few concepts. ^ 

The public event of the year, artd one that brought out all 
Pudsey, was the science lecture arranged by the Gilchrist Trust 
— then one of the most useful charities in the counlj'y. Sir Robert 
Ball came, and Plistened witK #apt attention; he was a wonderful 
lecturer. 

On Saturday evenings there was a i^rKet on tne Feast 
Ground. This was a great meeting place and s6me of our mem- 
bers had stalls to sell their knitted goods. The young men, my- 
self included, u%ed to slijj round foi*'half an hour to chat with 
some of the attractive young women at the stalls. 
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There were some comfortable houses but most of them were 
poor. They were stone •built, usually with stone floors down- 
stairs. Many had only Jwo roogis up and ‘two down; there was 
often a bed in one of the downstairs rooms; the kitchen was 
‘t’house' aijd the bedroom ‘t'chamber’. Some were^bufir back to 
back; many ^ad n^ 'privilege', i.e. yard of^their qjwn. Few had 
water in the house, it mostly had to be carried from*outside. 
There v^ere no baths and no indoor sanitation and the arrange- 
ments were rather primitive. The dietary was not usually good: 
teik and tea*cakes were the chief ifjems, and many of the young 
people suffered from rickets and stomach troubles. The poor 
diet was the result partly of lack of money but more often lack 
of time and of nutrition-consciousness;* it was not due to bad 
cooking. 

A housewife was expected ngt only to be i^good cook but 
scrupulously clean. ThI house an<J steps r^ust be well scrubbed 
each week, •even the pavement was not exempt. Sonfe were 
'house«pk)ud' to ai* exaggerated degree and regarded the h»s- 
band as a*bit of an encumbrance. 

Our people were very abstemious. The married men smoked 
pipes but the younger men smoked very little. Cigarettes were 
rare and cigars I nev\r baw.*Spirits were not usually drunk but 
beer was permitted* to aSults aijd some of tlie men y^ere distinct 
connoisseurs: it was good to see John William smacking his 
lips after emptying his pint pot and declaring roundly that 
Tadcastv Ale was ‘well worth belJjyjoom'. » 

The old dialect still ^suryived and was regularly spoken by 
the olfler people. The y«Junger ones, however, had Ijeen to the 
Board School under teacher^ from other parts of England and so 
came to a more standardized diction. But woe betide anyone who 
gave himself (more commonly herself \ airs on this matter. 
‘Dutchin’ it' Was heavily disliked. »On the othei^hand, while my 
interest in, the dialect and the vocabulary I started compiling 
were both apprtfved, I was not encouraged to speak the dialect 
myself. 

We were very happy at Pudsey. The congregation liked my 
father, antf I often heard h^ compared kindly and to his advan- 
tage with some of his predecessors.* One of *thcse, evidently 
somewhat of an eoualitarian. had always been c^led Fred, ‘we 
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got a-gait a-calling him Fred and we ^yent on’; he was, however, 
lacking in dignity and it was not thou^t quite the thing that on 
Saturday nights he should him^lf go in his shirt sleeves to fetch 
the jue Wbeer. Another was a good enough man but no preacher: 
'nevei^ nicer man out of the pulpit or a poorer one in it' was the 
chmment. 

The children also prospered. My sister Eaura went to Chan- 
ning House School, Highga'te, through the generosity of Miss 
Sharpe who took her without fee. Arthur, and our cousin 
George went to the school, at Stanningley. Tliey went by,\he 
little branch line that then formed Pudsey’s only link> wilji the 
outside world— there were as yet*neitlier buses, tranjs nor 
through line. The jourtiey was a very friendly aifair. A school 
boy looking out orthe ^vindow oije day go* his hat blown off 
and shouted ou| to the driver 'yom. I've lost my liat' — and Tom 
pulled up the train that the had could be retrieved. On one 
memorable occasion my young brdUier was allowed to travel on 
tfee foot-plate and to think he was driving train. 

For me the time passed very happily. I was getting on nicely 
with my studies, I greatly liked the people both young and old, 
and they showed id unmistakable Yorksldre fashiqn tliat tliey 
liked me; I was utterly unconscious of any feeling of isolation. 
I felt that I could quite happily have* parsed fny life there without 
bothering atout Leeds or Bradford or London which now seemed 
infinitely remote. 

But ^ptamber came ^jjd I had to go to Carmarthen. For 
weeks mother was preparing my things and she bought a tin 
trunk in which to put them. She an^ fiather went dftwn there to 
interview the Principal, Walter Evans, and to find me lodgings;* 
they came back delighted. The last Sunday arrived; at the after- 
noon school ^yilliam^Noble spoke of their sorrow ^t my depar- 
ture and invited me to speal^ But I couldt/t: I wau both sad and 
shy. The next morning I went at 8 a.m.; father was^in bed with 
a severe chill, mother waj in tears, the childrerfwere excited. At 
Stannlngle)/^ where I had to^phange, Jame^Alfred and! Tom and 
Ernest had all taken half an hour’s leave (with loss of pay) to 
see me off; they carried my ne^ tin trunk and put it Irt the train. 
Wr said 'Goo(h-bye till Christmas!* and I thought iti would be 
only a short tjme before I shqpld be back again. 
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But I never did go bacit to live there. Within a few weeks 
father was offered a large]- church at Padiham, and as the children 
were growing up he Telt he ought to take it. So at Christinas 
I went to the new homS instead of the old one. It wai nearly 
twenty-five years before I returned to Pudsey and then»oVily for 
a few hours.* I had fully expected to be forgotten, l^ut I had not 
realized the ^rmaitcnce of Pudsey friendshfp. For most of my 
old friends life had been good and they had acquired better 
homes thSn tho.s^I had known; there had been much re-building 
an(f^much qiriet improvement in tbf town. Best of all, the old 
frien^y spirit still remained, and I felt that life could have passed 
very happily, even if unetentfully, among the^ Pudsey Uni- 
tarians’. 



CHAPTER IV 


I Start College 

Pjeshyterian College, Car marther}. 1891 


IN September 1891 I entered the Presbyterian College, Car- 
marthen. I well remember my first day there. I walked round 
the town arrayed in my 'billycock',^ the rather smart overcoat 
which had been given n^, and a new brown suit which waS soon 
to get oUL of shape* through neglqpt and myd-stained through 
long walks. I yij:>re also the high collar and big made-up tie then 
Dbligatory on all young men. f was elattfJ with the new sense of 
freedom and the feeling that Were at last I was compjietely master 
3$ my fate and responsible for my own lifA 

The Principal, Walter Evans, impressed me greatly; he was 
the first man I had Aiet who could truly be^'alled a scholar and a 
gentleman. At Jesus College, Oxford, hj had read^ the classics 
and remained deeply interested in fhehi; he told me he derived 
more help Snd, as he grew older, more consolation and satis- 
faction from the classics than from any oth^r source. Like my 
father he had passed through an agnostic period, bi^J now ac- 
:epted the Unitarian presentation of Christianity. 

He was very emphatic that I musf si^Tor London Intemaediate 
B. A. the following Jqjy. I said I would also like to take the B.Sc. 
degree. To this he saw no objection, but it would be practicable 
Dnly on condition that I could win one of the open scholarships 
at Aberystwyth in September. I said I wd uld try» * 

So I set to on the double* programme. Professor Philemon 
Moore, widely read and, benevolent, took graat interest in me 
and lent me*books on chemi^ry for the scljplarship examination. 
The Principal helped me with Latin and Greek; we read Cicero, 
Horace's Odes and Satires, anft Euripides' Ion, besiAes long ex-^ 
tracts from Ovid, Livy ajid other \^iters. It was, however, not 
3nly the Latin and Greek, but his sage counsel and comment on 
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what we read and on what was going on in the intellectual 
world, that proved so helpful. My translations had to represent 
not the words but the thought Ijphind the words, and they must 
be as clear, concise and convincing as I could make thefc. I felt 
that for the first time I was getting some education and perhaps 
some rudinJmts of^culture; hitherto I had only bfan learning 
things, but he made me feel the great gulf Setween instruction 
and education. My contact with Walter Evans made me a firm 
believer m the ^lue of a classical education. 

students were all Welsh ejgcept myself. Many of them 
came Jrom ’small hill farms or from small Welsh towns, and a 
few from the industrial areaS of South Wales. They were a clean- 
living good set of men, very keen to enffer the Ministry; some 
rather chafed at the idea of spending t^o years at colRge. The 
disciples, they said, had been cl^psen among the poor and the 
ignorant, not among thi scholars. ^If we iqjpw our Bibles what 
need have weA)r other learning? Others, however, took tht view 
that a mij}l4ter cou]^ not be^too well equipped. The collegt 
authorities, adopted a very wise compromise; the first year’s 
course was a general education: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathe- 
matics and Ic^ic, and flic second year was devoted to theological 
studies. Each Saturdaj^^omiitg one of tlie second year students 
had to preach a senrfcn, \^ich wjls then criticized aq^ discussed 
by the whole cidlege, students and staff. On Sundays the second 
year students were allowed to take preaching engagements for 
which a nominal fee of about 2s. 6^^as paid, together with 
travelling expenses and hospitality. 'This gave the students the 
opportunity of sampling *ahe various chapels in theip denomi- 
nations and of deciding on one to whicl* they would like to 
aspire. 

Some of the students were very shaky in jheir Evglish. There 
was a story o? a studeflt’s sermon o^j the Temptq^ion which be- 
gan: ‘What the Devil was he doing? What the Devil was he 
wanting? wfiat tHfe Devil was he saying?' Matters were made 
more difficult by th^ students’ reluctance to prepare either 
prayers or sermons beforehand: you should pray for inspiration 
jvhen you eifter the pulpit, tjjey said, and then leave yourself in 
God’s hands. When the service was in English*those with an 
imperfect knowledge of the langu|ge were often ip great diffi- 
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cuines — one of them confided to me \ery sadly that tlie Almighty 
had utterly forsaken him on the preceding Sunday. But the case 
was entirely different so long^s the seiVice was in Welsh: thpn 
they gOt through all right; it was imp^ative for a good preacher 
to gn worked up into the kind of religious frenzy called the 
“hwyl', aqd that they could do. Cooler and more critical members 
of thercongregatidn would complain at times thai their minister 
continually repeated himself and never gave them anything new, 
but the reply always was that there was nothinp^ new to give: the 
Truth had already been given and our duty was ta apprehehd it. 

Outside the college English was but little used 'and in most 
places was uilknown. My landlady'^poke and understood only a 
few words. The shopkeepers could use the language but pre- 
ferred Welsh; outSide the town English hardly went at all. One 
boy going up, from a village school to the entrance examination 
at Jesus College, Oxford, had asked iNte might write the essay 
in Latin as he would do it iftore easily than in English, 
r The college was non-residential but ^lere were Recognized 
houses at which the students bosbrded. I had two rooms for which 
I paid 6s. weekly to include fire and light (an oil lamp; we had 
no gas); my landlady bought my food aiftl charged me witli the 
individual items. Food was very cheap, especially when bought 
in the weekly market to which the Tarmcrs brought their pro- 
duce. It was a picturesque sight; the women in their tall hats, 
bodices and full, heavy skirts; the men in gaiters; they drove in 
with their, sturdy little ponies or cobs. Prices were very low: 
eggs ranged from Is. to 6d. a dozen and butter from 9d. to 6d. 
per lb., but it was very variable In ^liality and sometimes very 
salt; meat (almost, always mutton) was about 8d. per lb., and 
milk 3d. or 3\d. per quart. There was, howtfver, little variety; 
with all heqgood qualities Mrs Rees lacked my mother's skill 
in cookery, so that i would have a piece ef mutt<?n hot on Sunday 
then cold for as many days a$ it would last; nor could she manage 
pastry, so that the apple pies for which I yearned (and which 
still remdhi my favourite /iish) now took on a very heavy and 
unattractive form. But she was scrupulously clean and honest, 
very kind aqd motherly, and'^he helped me greatly<by having my 
Koom always*so comfortable that^I could make the best use of 
my time for study. She had been greatly distressed because her 
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son, a porter at the railway station, had recently married a gin 
who was at first useless as a housekeeper and could only ‘sing 
the piano’, but things CUmed outfall right. 

■ITie routine at College was simple. Lectures were from nine 
to one with breaks in between when we would assemblot in the 
common roolhwd sing: of this the students were very fond and 
they made much use^f tonic sol-fa, an exceedingly usefuWnven- 
tion. Two English songs had got in: ‘Tarara-boom-de-ay’ and 
'The Man that jjfoke the Bank of Monte Carlo'. Sometimes, 
hov^er, someone who had done sogiething outstandingly wise 
or foqjiish ^ould be 'chaired', but always with the greatest 
kindness. 

For the afternoon and evenings we lAd no joint activities, 
there was no Unionaor Society of any kind. The student# did not 
practise any form of athletics nor did they feel any^wish to do so: 
a hint that the Governors would provide a boat if desired met 
with no response. They were associated with their respective 
chapels gave t|Jbm some social life. 

My rela:^ation was, as always, walking, and I explored the 
surrounding country very thoroughly within a radius of about six 
miles: all my^life I hafe always wanted to gdt to the top of any 
hill I saw in order tc^find out what lay beyond it. 'The roads 
were bad, and were mendefi hlj' laying cart loads of broken stones 
and letting the local traffic settle them in, except for an occa- 
sional visit of a steaiji roller. But the faithful William Henry had 
made me seme stout boots: in those days all our footwear was 
hand made. My clothes, however, suffered, and even the com- 
bined efibrts of my landlady in term time and my mother during 
holidays could not keep them in proper forn^or instil in me a due 
sense of their prfiper care. 1 began to learn Welsh, and could 
manage a sinmle conversation, though I could n^ver read the 
language or foUow a sGrmon. The sc^tly undulating green coun- 
try pleased me immensely, in spit? of the high rainfall. 

'ITiere was*no bGating on the Towey ^cept by fishermen who 
still used the light w^kerwork coi^cles which on%hore they 
carried on their babks. There was no bathing, and no bath in the 
|iouse: the <?ily bath I could discoVer was an ancient one at the 
barber’s which I could uSrtt a charge of 6d., but he did not 
encourage my going and it was clearlv rather a nuisance for 
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mm. me winter was cold and fuel Ipss plentiful than in Pudsey; 
the coal was eked out by balls made of clay and slack which, 
however, were a poor substitute. 

I found Sundays very dull. Park-y'^elvet Chapel was poorly 
attended: the four Unitarian students, one married couple, and 
a few girl| from Mrs Marles-Thomas' boardin^*school with a 
keen4' watchful iftistress formed the greal!er pan of the congre- 
gation. Service was on Sunday morning only. I realW felt lost. 
Both at Pudsey and at Stratford the chapel l}j}d beeti the centre 
of my social life; here it, could not be. I tried athe Chu^h of 
England; it was well attended, but nobody spoke to*me apd I got 
the impression of a very cold uhsociable place. The Roman 
Catholic Church was*no more attractive. At the Welsh chapels 
I liked*lhe singing, but the langi^ge difficialty made me always 
a stranger. Sp I gave up the,quest and stayed at home to get on 
with my work. 

By far the best 'break from work was at Easter when I went 
cfor a ten-day walk round the coast: the d^ount fills ;pages of my 
diary. I started on a snowy day in mid-April. The §rst stopping 
place was Amroth, and the last was Cardigan from where I 
walked across codntry to Carmarthen oif the Mor^ay, doing the 
29 miles in walking hours. Much o^ the journey was over 
country as yet unvisited by tourist^ and*l had some delightful 
experiences. I stayed each ni|;ht at cottages; th&cost for tea or 
supper, bed and breakfast ranged from is. Jo 3s. 6d. Everywhere 
I was shown kindness and hospitality after the fifst shock of 
surprise at the idea of a young man walking round just to see the 
country. At almost any farm house 1 could have a drink of milk 
for noming, and wjis not infrequently invited in for a rest ancka 
chat, often with the polite request ‘Will you j^lease to have some 
bread and lyitter please.^’ and then when 1 felt I must move on: 
‘You’re not going.? It's jqking you areJf 

The whole session at Cirmarthen was extremely strenuous 
for me and it involveij a great amount of leading Ai^iich I did 
according to a systematic time table pf sixty-five fo seventy 
hours per week. Besides Horace, Cicero and Euripides I had to 
read the 1760-1800 English* writers, Johnson, Bofwe]l> Wordj- 
worth and Coleridge, including thi? j-.yrical Ballads, for the Inter- 
mediate B.^. and later ones for my own pleasure; also a fair 
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amount of French: Oumas^ Saintine's Pimola, Mrae de Stftl, 
de Musset and others. Nor was I exempt from preaching. There 
came a call from SwarAea for emergency help and I must take 
my turn. So I prepared wo sen^ons: one based very much on 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, especially his doctrine of wgrk; the 
other owing ft ereat deal to one of Philemon Moore's discourses. 
Both were reSly eskays. Philemon Moore \^ry kindly ^nt a 
morning with me at Park-y-Velvet so that I could rehearse the 
whole service. I ^ly went to Swansea and got through all right; 
one^ady ind^d complimented me warmly but it was for the 
purefy^accidfental and unpremeditate*d circumstance that my tie 
suited the gown so well. 

At the end of the session i went to Aoorystwytn to sit tor me 
Ix>ndon Intermediate Arts Examination which I passed in the 
first division. I was now so fond of the classics l^at I hesitated 
whether to give up scierfte altogefiier and continue in that line, 
but Walter E\ans dissuaded me. Ldoking bfck I can see was 
right; I k^^d the S]^ial intellectual quality needed to make ) 
first class classical scholar. 

After the Arts examination I sat for the scholarship examina- 
tion; in this too I was successful and was awafded the ‘Visitor's’ 
open scholarship. This, witli a small grant from Carmarthen, 
would keep me at Aberystwyth for two years. The idea was that 
I should take the B.Sc. degree, tflen complete the B.^\.. degree, 
and then probably go to Manchester College, Oxford, but Prin- 
cipal Evan? impressed on me that I must choose the work for 
which I seemed best fitted. 

Examinations being no'vg oter 1 walked most of the way home 
V> Padiham taking a fortnight over the joymey. I wdht round 
the coast, struck-inland to Snowdon and Beddgolert, then to 
Bangor. It was my first view of mountain and valley scenery and 
in my diary I*tried vainly to record the >avid and lasting im- 
pression it made on me. But I wsft much less pleased with the 
people than ^ith those in the south: th^ were far more sophis- 
ticated, completely used to tourists .ana visitors an^ expressed 
their relationship# mainly in terms of shillings and sixpences. 
Also I met few interesting or likkble people. Going up Snow- 
don I did, however, meetV)ft>wboy from the Far*West who hftd 
come over with plenty of dollars to see England; he asked me 
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if^there were wolves or bears aboMt, and he showed me the 
revolver he proposed to use against an^ he should find. Then 
too I had some financial anxieties as tl^ cost was more than 1 had 
calculated; the Ss. daily that had been ample in the south was 
here ordy the minimum attained on two or three occasions: more 
usually I<lvad to pay 4s. or 5s. for supper, bed an^l^breakfast. At 
Bangor I efTectra some economy by cutting down food and 
sharing a bed with an elderly bearded Calvinist minister, but 
this was not a success as he scratched himself aH niglit; however, 
on the savings I was able, to explore Anglesey. But at th^ end 
when my account was paid only 6s. was left to get merhome. 
I did not want to wire home for rnoney as I knew my people 
were hard up. So I WSilked to Llandudno without food, secured 
for 2s. the retiim half of a fipst class eKcursion ticket from 
Liverpool and reached that ,oort in great style at 8 p.m. with 
2s. 6d. in my pocket and fif^-two milds to go. Near the landing 
stag€ I found a modest place where 'gentlemen' could have clean 
4)eds for 6d. or first class beds for 9d . ; I (^ose the lailker and had 
a cubicle to myself. Another 9^. went on supper and breakfast 
and I started off at 6.30 a.m. with is. in my pocket and only 
some general indications of the route ^ven me^by a friendly 
carter who occupied the next ci/bicle but was unfortunately not 
, going my^way. At midday I spend'6t?. on fbod but by 6 p.m. was 
only as far as Horwich. Here’ I got better directions and was 
sent over the moor to Darwen. Unfortunately a mist came on 
and it began to rain: I was tired and desperately himgry and sat 
down wondering what to do. A jrarter passed and I asked him 
the way. He said it was useless to^’go on: the way ^ent past 
the Scotchman's Stump where a Scotchman had been found dead 
from exposure; then past another place where in a mist a man 
had fallen and broken his neck; etc., etc. I said th)s was interest- 
ing but not helpful: how .could 1 get dn? ‘You had far better 
come home and stay the night with me,' he sajd, 'then start 
off fresh in the momii?g and you will easilj^ get to Padiham.’ 
But, I explained, I had no money, only,6rf. and that would not 
repay him. ‘No matter,' he said, ‘you need not worry.* So I went 
with him and .stayed in his little ^cottage: a tiny'’p&ce on the 
moor. His wife gave me a good supper and we sat roOnd the fire 
talking. She, told me her husjband often brought in wayfarers for 
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a night; a few paid something: more did not; and some even 
disappeared during the night taking anything they could lay 
their hands on. But it did|iot matter: her husband was incurable. 
I^ter the game-keeper came in with his gun; he expected 
poachers that night and my host and I were to listen Aid give 
warning if w% heard anything. He went, and^we retired; I slept 
downstairs on the settle and heard nothing — ^nor should*! have 
heard an jrmy of poachers, so tired was I. In the morning my 
kind hosts gave we breakfast, full instructions for the route, and 
lent me 2s. foEfood on the way. So I got home, and wrote repay- 
ing my debt and thanking them for their hospitali^. Two years 
after my father was preaching at Horwich and they came to 
meet him, but I never saw them again. 

During that summer and »ucceeding*vacations I sa^ some- 
thing of the Padiham people though as much a« I should have 
liked. They were mostly concerned with co|^on, either as spin- 
ners or weavers, and some of the older ones remembered the 
terrible dayi; of the cotton fanyne caused by the American Civil 
War of 18«0, when supplies were cut off and the mills ceased 
work. There was much hunger, many were nearly 'clemmed' — 
starved almc^t to deafh. Yet such was the pride of the people 
and their spirit of indepeijjJ^Ce that they would suffer greatly 
rather than seek Pool’ Law relief the only kind theij available. 
In those days life had been almost as hard even when the mills 
worked, especially for the children; one of our congregation 
had begun work in the mill at seven years of age and had had 
to be carried there on his fajlier’s back. The conditions in the 
mills h^ been very bad afid indeed were none too trood even 
in 1892. 

As at Pudsey. however, many of the weavers were well read: 
I have seen a^woman at her loom with a^volum* of Lowell's 
essays beside her to rSad if there should be a temporary stop- 
page. Once a^ear we invited a distinguished minister to preach 
two sermons for vfhich a respectable fe* was paid; bui our peo- 
ple were indignant^whon one of themt completely misjudging his 
audience, gave an elementary discourse, almost unprepared, 
which their Swn minister coyld have bettered. 

During the week as at Pudsey the mi '1 -hands ^ore clogs and 
the women wore shawls but the cjjerical workers Rpd the shop- 
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keepers wore shoes. This made a subtle social distinction. A 
family of competent and not unattractive girls was growing* up 
unsought in marriage: they were 'g^adely lasses' I was told, 
but 'shoes won't go, and clogs daren't'. On Sundays all dressed 
well and distinctions disappeared. 

We werc very.self-centred and ideas of otnec* places were 
vague.* I was asked whether it was true that coal was scarce in 
London and had to be sold in paper bags. 

'The people, especially the women, worked* extremely j^ard, 
and longed for rest, but they did not lose their se^se of humour. 
Mother told ,me of one who declared that she would hive in- 
scribed on her tombstpne: 

‘Bon’t weep’ior me now, dpn't weef^for me never! 

I’m gojng to do nothing, for ever and ever.’ 

. ‘ t . 

The hard work end the ill-balanced diet caused some of the 
older women to be stunted and some to become Vfery stout.This 
gave rise to a good deal of bantering; one'bf the locajfisongs had 
the refrain: 

'Shoo weighed,* shoo weighed, shoo «weighed^two 'undred 
pound, 

Oo may, oo may, oo may be r&ytlier more.' 

and there was the story of an epitaph which, however, I could 
never run down: 

'Here lies Mary Alice Dobkin 

She led a virtuous life and slle weighed twenty stone. 

' "Opep wide, ye Golden Gates!”’ 

Our leading school was of course the Burnley Grammar School 
from which S stream of able students was sent, to the Owens 
College, Manchester, inclirj^ng J. H. A^wortH, the zoologist, 
who was for long Professor at Edinburgh, and George Bertwistle, 
who becanje Senior Wrtingler and Principal Kfathematical Lec- 
turer at Pembroke College, Cambridge-. Many of those who 
could not rise to the Grammar School, however, studied at the 
Mechanics Institute and had very* useful careers; the struggle 
helped to bring out qualities of endurance and persistence that 
an easier life might have left undeveloped. 'They Were kindly 
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hospitable people and th^ir thrift was marvellous. 'Addfin' 
brass*, i.e. gaining money, was a respected virtue. We learned 
without surprise that ou| charla^Jy owned two or three houses 
and I remember an evening visit to two ladies who were knitting 
in a dim light with the gas turned very low: ‘It saves gas,' they 
said, ‘and w^don't need more light for talking.' 

In 1897 father was appointed to one of the Glasgow churches, 
and ^henceforward I was but rarely at my parents' home. 



CHAPTER y 


At University Qolle^e of Wales 
Aberystwyth, 1892-18Si4 


I went to Aberystwyth a fq;w days before lecturee began |o as 
to settle in and find my bearings. To say that I was Happy ^vould 
be a gross understatement: in those first weeks I was almost 
delirious. I would walk over Constitution Hill to Clarach, on to 
Wallog^and, if tiihe pM^rmitted, i^o Borth, tsinging snatches of 
Welsh songs that Gwilym’s piother or Mary had taught me at 
Tregaron. ' 

Prkicipal Roberts suggested that I should finish my London 
E.A. but I was desperately anxious to stijfly science a&nd he did 
not press the point. So I began with Chemistry, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Physics and Mathematics, those being the subjects then 
prescribed for the C.ondon Intermediate B.Sc. examination, and an 
excellent course they made. Cheftiistry was taught by Professor 
iSnape, a very keen worker at the*'V^esle^an chapel as was his 
wife; his elementary lectures were enlivened by experiments put 
up by his assistant Ramsay, and out of sheer enjoyment I got 
permission to attehd them. He did no research and was always 
nervous about any laboratory wor^ because in his predecessor’s 
time a fipe had started in the laboratery and burned doVn much 
of the building. Professor Humpidge had never recovered from 
the shock and Professor Snape did not want a recurrence. 

Zoology ^as taught by Professor Ainsworth Davies, a humor- 
ous lecturer who punctuated his discouifees with jokes, which, 
however, some of the less re'spectful students declared had been 
given last year and woijjid be repeated next year, ke was doing 
a small research on the sexse of direction in limpets though he 
never got far with it. 'The lecturer in mathematics, Mr Johnston, 
was highly nervous with a great^tremor probab^ intensified 
by his habit of drinking much strong tea and smoking quantities 
of strong tojiacco. He was very popular and any raging was 
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kindly done. Women students would occasionally go out* of 
their way to pass him on the 'Prom' in a wind when he would 
have to take off his hiit |q them^ and probably drop his books, 
his stick and his pipe, wd there would be a rush of gallant 
swains to help the young women who were helping 'Jobmy' to 
pick up his ^ttered belongings. 

There was much more mingling of the Ar& and Sciences than 
in the la^er colleges, and we all knew and admired our Arts 
Professors, especially the very kindly FYofessor Angus and 
C. Herfont, Professor of Englis^, who was beginning those 
studio that* later brought him such distinction. The very versa- 
tile Professor Eth4, a man ’of monumental learning, was des- 
cribed in the syllabus as responsible for Flinch, German, Italian, 
Persian, Arabic, Ilindukani, ]|trith a footnot^to the effect that he 
would be 'happy to read with syidents in oth^ oriental lan- 
guages'; of course he wis always called the ‘Professor of other 
oriental languages'. He was a shoik, fat litfie German, with an 
equally “iJidii, fat lijlle wife; both were very hospitable and 
popular as ];hey organized mixed picnics and did not too harshly 
chaperone. The 1914-1918 war was a great grief to them as it 
involved thepi in intefnment and separation from their friends. 

Practically no research was»done by either students or staff. 
It was held that a Pfofeslbi*s primary duty was to teach, and if 
he had further leisure, to serve *the community in ?ome way, 
chapel service being particularly meritorious. A change, how- 
ever, was beginning. The new lecturer in Physics, G. H. Schott, 
arrived and started research work which ultimately got him 
into theflloyal Society. 

The students were almost an ideal body^ young people of all 
classes, of widely'different histories and tastes, brought together 
in beautiful surroundings under a kindly staff, byt with insuf- 
ficient money to attract professional parasites and not sufficiently 
numerous to segregate. We all milled freely whether our studies 
were arts, sciences, the new 'Normal ^ourse' for teachers, or 
the new experimental ‘General Culture' course. A fair pro- 
portion were English, especially among the women, but the 
jarge majoftty were Welsh an<f the college was a distinctly 
Welsh mstitution; the atui&sphere, h' wever, was in the best 
sense cosmopolitan. 
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'Many of the Welsn students came,froni small farms or mining 
villages. Welsh surnames are neither numerous nor distinctive; 
and men were often called their |Cliristian names and the 
name of their home, e.g. Toom T 3 mant ( Tom Evans of Tynant ) . 
Some <jf them had to borrow money to come, usually on the 
security of,a Life Insurance policy with the backing of the local 
doctor. The men lived extremely frugally. There was no hostel 
for them, but rooms with fire and light could be had for 6s. per 
week upwards (I paid Is. for two rooms). Parents or friends 
who came to the weekly market would bring soiKe food ailb the 
rest cost little; there was little smoking, less drinking, and few 
other temptations to spend money; the theatre functioned only 
occasionally when sdme very poor company arrived^ and of 
course there was fio cinema. The college fees were low. A man 
could get through on ^635, per annum to cover all expenses: 
living, college fee^ books, etc. My tolal expenditure was about 
jg40’per annum but I lived better than some. At the other end 
5f the scale, however, were men who livhd on the ‘Rsom’ in big 
“ooms for which they might pay 205. or 255. per week; during 
lolidays they had to clear out or pay much more. 

Some of the vifiage schoolmasters took great trouble to send 
their pupils to college. From thfe little village of Llanarth there 
came a remarkable group of stucfents wdil prepared by a most 
excellent schoolmaster, John Edward Rees.® At4east two who 
came in my time achieved distinction: T. J. Evans became the 
honoured Dean of Guy’s Hospital; Jenkin James became Secre- 
tary of the University Council; while a third, Dai Rees, became 
an eloquent speaker both on the political platform and Ih the pul- 
pit. It would be difficult to overpraise some of those old schood- 
masters and mistresses ( Mr Kemp of Machynlleth was among 
them) ; theywlevotejl their lives to their villages and their pupils, 
helping the clever ones tp get to college, but not neglecting 
those who were less gifted.* Happily one still firids many such 
men and women in the^profession. Ifeme of the women students 
( officially*called ‘lady students’), especially the English, were 

older than the rest and came from families where f-he sons were 

< 

^ ^ Their arrival ^as announced by the Tc^,*. Crier, who at selected places rang 
his bell and told us of coming events. 

* Afterward^ Head Master of a st^ool in Barry. 
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sent to Oxford or Cambridge but less money was avaiiaDie for 
th§ daughters. They gave a stability and an air of seriousness to 
the women's side thaf l»d a vejy wholesome effect. All were 
housed in the Queen’s Hotel under the guardianship of Miss Car- 
penter. She was a strict but kindly disciplinarian and in«sted on 
tidiness: she*garried always a packet of hairpins and^of ordinary 
pins to repair any incipient lapses from her hfgh standards. Men 
and women students were permitted to mix only in the College 
Hall during the five minutes interval between lectures, at occa- 
sioiftl ‘At Homes’ organized at the Queen’s Hotel or at the col- 
lege, ^d atVare picnics organized by a Professor. At one college 
party two or three couples sheltered in a bay Jh the library, 
which having as yet no electric light ^as very inadequately 
illuminated. Miss Garpenter talked in with^ coupled df lighted 
candles which she placed on the^table, and, be^ing, said: ‘I 
thought you would likelome light, my de^s.’ 

The drq^se:^ of the women students would now seem ve*y un- 
attractiv^"nicy wor^flat straw hats, close fitting bodices with 
sleeves shaped like legs of mTitton, full on the shoulders and 
tapering to the wrists, and long skirts that swept the ground. 
The costume, certainly was very hard on a jfiain awkward girl. 
But an attractive graceful girl managed to carry it very well; she 
would of course modify it ih^etter to suit her: she could slight- 
ly but skilfully raise her skirt ou^of the dirt on the pavement or 
in going up the steijs to the college entrance, and with a grace- 
ful flick manage to reveal a shapely ankle. Naturally it was not 
possible for the women to pl^ games in these clothes but in any 
case the/did not play much. One day, however, a notice went up 
that on Wednesday afternoons the lady students woulcf be play- 
ing hockey on thd athletics field, and would all gentlemen please 
keep away. As the women students were allowecj to watch us 
play football m shorts»we were curjpus to\now why we could 
not watch them, and Glanville, whB was persona grata with Miss 
Carpenter, tactfully asked the reason. S|}e paused a moment as if 
feeling the question eipbarrassing, vid then jerked ftut: 'Well, 
you see, Mr GlanVille, when — a lady — is playing hockey — ^her 
]}ack hair — #nay come down — and no gentleman — ^should ever 
see a lady — ^with her back ifair down.’ To that «f course there 
was no answer, but somehow the problem later found a solution. 
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There were periodical dances that I should love to have at- 
tended, but I could not dance, and I had qo time to learn, for my 
examination in July had to be passed v|;ll, and the pleasures that 
others took were not for me. For the same reason I never at- 
tended %e men’s smoking concerts, or the meetings of the 
Debating Society. ^ 

Marty of the women wanted to become teachers in the new 
secondary schools that were then springing up throqghout the 
country, and they were entering the profession with considej^ble 
enthusiasm. Some were inspired with a high missionary spirit; 
they had direjtly or indirectly come under the influence of those 
pioneers of women's education. Miss Beale and Miss Buss, who 
had broken away from the injunction' B^ good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever,’ knd maintained that ft girl should be pre- 
pared for sonR profession sa that if should not marry she 
could still lead a full and independent life. 

As** a result of the great diversity of students,* and the inter- 
fiiingling favoured by our isola|ion, our interests w%re pretty 
wide. We had little in the way of newspapers; my contact with 
the outer world w^ maintained by the S^ctator, which a friend 
sent me weekly when he had done with it, and whieh I read from 
beginning to end, freely using thg Ijig Webster that had been 
one of my first purchases. W/* maintained, however, a certain 
interest in politics. Gladstone’s Home Rule BilF was the lively 
topic of those days; many of the English students were against it 
and many of the Welsh for it, not out of any knowledge of or 
interest in Ireland, but because th^y thought Home R^le might 
be good, for Wales. We had of coufse our politicians, chief of 
whom was one who*lntended to devote his life to politics and th 
enter Parliament. He spent his time preparing and delivering 
political orations and became a very fluent speaker. He rather 
neglected his studies and rvjis pulled up" by thff Principal who, 
quoting Plato, impressed on him the need that the rulers of a 
community should havothe best and highest ^ucatk>n possible. 
But Edward knew better; with a smile he pojpted o^t that Plato 
was considerably out of date*., that a modem electorate wanted a 
man who could canvass smilingly ^gpd speak loudly and enter- 
t&iningly, and*he was learning to do that. Events pri>ved that he 
was right: be sat for a number of years in the Houie as quite a 
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useful member; indeed he*gained the gratitude of his party by 
winning a recalcitrant /lonstituency — because of his smile, as he 
modesdy confided in me* 

We were too remote to be much affected by the aesthetic 
movement l^en flourishing at Oxford and in Londoif though 
some of the vaomen had leanings that way. M^st of the men were 
sincerely religious but there was practically no trace of the hys- 
teria tha^ broke out later in the South Wales Revivals. Occa- 
sioi^y someone who had been reading Todd’s Student’s Guide 
would lectiv^a fellow student at length, but these efforts were 
discoiEraged. 

But a blatant atheist, who greatly ann^ed us by his superior 
airs, was dealt with faithfully. Letters were^written in jjfis name 
to each of the ministers in thC town, saying that he had been an 
atheist, that he was novk perturbed in his soul ^d anxious for 
spiritual guidance: would Mr X kindly come round to his rooms 
and help> ^imf A dat^ and hour was suggested. There was no 
need toTdjply, etc., et<S No minister could allow such an appeal to 
pass unheeded and at the appointed time each came. So a poten- 
tially peaceful evening was completely spent i** ^ succession of 
interviews skilfully arranged gne after the other to ensure that 
the more fiery ipinistdrs sbogld come in just at the right times. 

I took to boating and becamc«a ‘captain’ of the b«ats, some- 
times with more enthusiasm than discretion, but I never could 
achieve any style ingrowing. 

Football was the favourite sport for the men but I could de- 
velop nq^ interest in it. Mv ohief relaxation was walking and I 
very thoroughly explored the country round about Aberystwyth 
Sither alone or wjth T. J. Evans, T. J. Tholhas, W. E. G. Glan- 
ville or Alec Gibson. I was greatly interested in the life of the 
people. My landlady j^elped me here: she* was \^11 known to 
many of the fahners’ wives and tb<y dropped in to see her on 
market days*So Ijgot to know them, and in turn would drop in 
on them during my walks. The way up to the littl% farmhouse 
from the road would sometimes be almost incredibly muddy but 
there was a^ays a warm welcome when one got there. Much of 
the old life still survived m v)me of the remoter places, and still 
more of it was remembered by the older peope. Fires were 
commonly of peat or wood on* the hearth and* kept going 
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continuously, being banked up at niglit. The cooking was done 
in a pot suspended by a hook. I have known one and the same ^t 
to supply first of all meat and'vegetaWes drawn out as a stew, 
and thep a suet roly-poly pudding tied up in a cloth. Bread 
was baked about once in ten or fourteen days; in places there was 
no yeast but some <ff the dough was kept over to stirt the new lot 
rising; a special oven was used, previously heated by wood. The 
loaves were flat, not the two-storeyed cottage loaf of the 'tin' 
loaf of the town; if they got too stale to be pleas^t they onuld 
be freshened by heating for* a short time in the pot over the fire. 
The flour was from home-grown wheat locally ground; it* was a 
soft wheat and could never give the nicely shaped well piled loaf 
popular«n the towns, parley bread was ncjf uncommon; when 
quite fresh or reheated it was not unpleasant, but as it became 
stale it was much like sawdust. The bitter was home made, and 
sometimes very saR; jam and cakes were rare; and there was 
qothing to correspond with a Yorkshire lea. Home-cured bacon 
and ham were common but very^variable in quality; eggs were 
usually abundant. ' 

It could not be said that the women wer^ good cooks, but they 
were clean and ektremely industsious, busily knitting whenever 
they had free moments. There we»3 Still uish lights made from 
rushes peeked so as to leave onty a thin strip of green to hold the 
pith together, then steeped in molten fat. The rush was held 
by an iron holder and gave a quiet little liglit, more like a taper 
than a candle. 

The Chapel had a very strong fiolfl on the people, and to an 
even grAter extent^than at Pudsey or Stratford was the centrj 
of their lives. Sunday was most strictly kepti when travelling 
I could never move on that day but always had to stay where 
I was and attend sefvice. This was of cc^urse in^AVelsh but not 
infrequently the preacher, Apprised of my presence, would for 
my benefit insert a few sentences in Englisht sonlfetimes rather 
broken. Set vices on special occasions were sometimes long and 
numerous: I once saw an announcement of seven sermons on one 
day. The walk to and from thfe chapel was all that wps permitted 
apd it must not be unduly prolongeJWn the evening after service 
we would gather round the fire and sing h 3 mins — and gossip. 

As in Carfharthen many of the country people, specially the 
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farmers, had little or no English, but a remarkable knowledge of 
the Welsh Bible and this gave them not only a great fluency in 
good Welsh but a breadth of culture not otherwise easily attain- 
able. The young people, especially those who aspired to be stu- 
dents, practised widely the ‘Darlith’, the giving of lectures in 
their schools tuid chapels, thus fostering habits of sel^xpression. 
There was a keen desire among many of the young people to 
compete at the local Eisteddfod and the result was a widespread 
pragtice of the art of singing, especially unaccompanied singing, 
for few of iht village chapels had any instrument, nor indeed 
did they all approve of instruments; and none of the houses had 
pianos. Many of the young people wrot^ poetry in some of the 
very complex Welsh metres, and T. J. Tl^mas, ‘Sarp Nicol', 
the most cultured ot our groilj), achieved the very high honour of 
being crowned 'Bardd’ ^ the National Eisteddfdfl. 

All this development of the power of aelf expression was 
greatly aWed'by the^complete lack of any external means of 
entert4m!hent; peopft were thrown on their own resources. 

In the viHages there was a certain amount of illegitimacy and 
more pre-nuptial intej’course, which was favoured by the bed- 
room courtship to which some^of the young people were driven 
by lack of other, facilities &>igmeeting. Occasionally when I was 
late in the evening in the country I would see a youth hurriedly 
descending by a ladder from a bedroom window. 

The older people, and some of the younger ones, had con- 
siderable belief in the supernatural, and many a story did I hear 
on my jgumeys. Not infrequently in the night a j)eculiar bird 
call was heard, or a light, the 'canwyll gorff’ or corpse candle, 
♦?as seen; either betokened an early death <JF some close relative 
or friend. One man assured me he had met in a narrow lane near 
his home a funeral profession; he stood aside to allbw it to pass, 
and was petrified when he realized^that there was no sound, nor 
could he recognize any of the people, nor had any death occurred 
in the neighbourliood. Almost anywllere there n}ight be a 
‘bwbach’ or ghost, and*it was rather*blood-curdling to travel at 
nightfall on^the Aberaju'on road svith Josh Lewis, the carrier, 
and get him to talk: for h<> |pew every haunt of every bwbach 
on the road. It was worth the fare, e\v.n though the men had to 
walk up all the hills to lighten the* load for the honse. 
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That first year at Abeiystwyth hadheen one of the most fruit- 
ful of my life. For the first time I had had some direction in my 
scientific studies, and when in 5uly I sat for the London Inter- 
mediate B.Sc. examination, I not only got a First but came out 
top in Chemistry and was awarded the scholarshiptof ^40 per 
annum for t^o yean; with the condition that I should sit for the 
Final B.Sc. examination at the end of that time. 

I decided to spend another year at Aberystwyth tand then 
transfer to Owens College, Manchester, where Roscoe had Ijpilt 
up the best school of chemistry in the country. had recently 
retired, but hie successors, H. B. Dixon and W. H. Perkin^unr., 
were developing it stiU further. 

I stark^ well at«iAb§rystwyth but did not keep it up. Influ- 
enza broke out, and though I escap^ it, the strain and overwork 
of many montfis past threw ftie out oi| my stride and the staff 
were yery disappointed with me. I became very friendly with 
tjyo arts students, W. E. G. Glanville, a jvell resid nftn of fon- 
siderable culture who greatly widened my intellectual Interests; 
and a vivacious and very pretty newcomer, with fhe dimples 
before which I always collapse, who announced her intention of 
devoting her life to the cause of ly Oman's Rights; and who later 
told me that she was already engag^d^andj retired hurt, feeling 
that the light had gone out oftrny life. 

For a few weeks in the summer vacation I was in London 
reading during the day time in the libraries of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society and of the People's Palace, but it was unsystematic 
and of little direct profit. The evenkigj and weekends wpre spent 
happily With my friends at Stratford; so happily in fact that I de- 
cided I would seek*out a similar group when I got to Man- 
chester. 



CHAPTER VI 


At the Owens College, Manchester 
1894-1900 


th£ cours^ It Owens College wese arranged for the Victoria 
University, but I had to take the London examination. I entered 
in September 1894. My total wealth was which had to pay 
for everything in the ijext twelve montlis; to this I later added 
£ 6 , a cash prize flSr a chemical essay. 1 could afford o*hly three 
days a week in the cheyiical labewatory and one course of lec- 
tures. I had to do without help in mathematips or physics, except 
what I could ^et from my Aberystwyth lecture notes antf some 
ratheruil^uitable teA books. , • 

I chose W. H. Perkin's lectures in Advanced Organic Chem- 
istry. They were a pure joy and a revelation. It was my first 
experience of a systematic course by a master; I took them down 
in shorthand, transcribed^tlj^m and filled in details by reading. 
I came out first in the examination, gaining 99 mark^out of lOO, 
which won me some respect among the students. In the labora- 
tory G. H. Bailey, Arthur Harden and Bevan Lean all helped me, 
but I was always clumsy and lacked training in technique, so that 
my analytical results and mj^organic preparations, though pass- 
able, were never remark&ble. The students came mqjnly from 
\he new seconds^ schools on scholarships given by local authori- 
ties (for none of which I was eligible). All were anxious to get 
Firsts so as tQ secure^ood posts, and usually hack little interest 
in general raiding, politics, or anything outside their work. 
There was % widespread sense of stability and security and we 
felt that things would always go on much as they^were; there 
was no need for ys to»bother about* them. 

Life was very austere for me.« During term time I had only 
*18^. a weeie; my rent waS|8^. leaving lOs. for food and other 
expenses — except laundry, which mother did fortne. Thishartily 
sufficed and there was usually oi^ hungry day a week; my diet 
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consisted in brown bread and butter and cocoa for breakfast and 
tea, an apple a day while they were to be had, no supper, the 
cheapest lunch the college prt^vided (^Od. or 15.), and on the 
hungry day whatever lunch I could get for 3d. or 4d,; at this 
level Manchester did not offer much choice. The absence of a 
financial margin, however, saved me from the attentions of the 
'bookies’ and the feihale purveyors of pleasure at half a crown a 
time who haunted the district by night. Fortunately I neither 
smoked nor drank. 

An old Carmarthen student, the Rev. Sydney H. Ctreet, was in 
charge of the Renshaw Street Mission, Hulme, and invited me 
to help. I went round at 6 p.m. on the following Thursday to 
what was called the Juhior Recreation C^ss, an hour’s play for 
children finder ten arranged by Mrs Street. The children greatly 
attracted me, ard at the end qpe very friendly little mite of five 
kissed me goodnigh^and said, 'You must come on Sunday morn- 
ing because I come on Sunday mornings’. So I did, and saw the 
little group again; the friendly ^abel <fttly took me in hand 
and showed me round. 'There were some particular^ pleasing 
workers at the Mission and I decided to go regularly for the 
hour on Thursdays*and Sunday mornings.* 

'This excited no comment amofi^qjy fallow students; it was 
then generglly assumed that {^m^ would be associated with 
either a church or a chapel. Some also took part in a 'Mutual 
Improvement Society’ at which the membess read papers they 
personally had prepared. For a stranger without much money but 
seeking friends the only altemativ|s were a chapel or a public 
house, an^ many of the chapels had 3 d)ung men postecf near to 
them on Sundays, ashing passers-by if they had anywhere to go,* 
and, if not, inviting them to attend the service,* seeing also that 
they were intioduce(^ to other young people. , 

Hulme had within living ipemory been a good f esidential dis- 
trict, but it had greatly deteriorated, though theij^ were still 
some good working people who remained ffom better times. 
Some were in more or less i^gular employment in a warehouse, 
others kept small shops, amoi^g them one where herb beers of 
various kinds were made and sold; the favourites b^ng Dande-* 
lion and Burdodk, Sarsaparilla, and Camomile tea. Others were 
small craftsm^ working at hqpie under very trying conditions: 
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e.g. in the cellar. Two or three earned a precarious livelihood by 
pl’aying the piano dail)iat public houses from mid-day till 1 1 p.m. 
and finding singers (often young girls) for the Saturday evening 
concerts, in those days the most accessible form of entertainment 
for working#people. Some of these men had a certain afnount of 
talent and bht for an unfortunate taste ftjji drink*would have 
earned a better, though more strenuous, living by giving lessons, 
for which there was a considerable demand as every family with 
anjRclaim to jgosition had to own a piano and every daughter had 
to be able lo play. But it was a bad’career for the girls, and the 
possession of a good voice was by no means an unmixed bless- 
ing. Some succeeded in getting very minpr engagements at the 
pantomime which occupied them from^No^ 4 (^mber to 4Pi*lli hut 
at times even this was at the ^rice of compliance with some man’s 
desires; others droppe<J straight* into prostitufion; only very 
exceptionally did any good come of it. In gdheral the son^ were 
not bad;*some wer% coarse, but it was the coarseness of^a 
healthy airter; in thf main thoy were sentimental, even to slop- 
piness, or Tnelodramatic: 

*. . . . I i^as so young, 

I had no another ftnd I loved him so.' 

4 

Some of the men were commission agents’, i.e. bookmakers. 
The less reputable arranged bets at street comers with men, 
women and even cRildren: bringing many of them into trouble. 
'The better ones acted as touts for professional ‘bookies' at race 
meetings and would at tiipesJicome home flush with cash, having 
^Iso supped and drunk well; sometimes, however, they returned 
empty-handed and might have had to slip^way unobserved be- 
cause their principal had found it expedient to disappear. When 
off duty, sitting at h(jme in shirt sleeves ^nd stflckinged feet, 
smoking a pipe and quaffing a grafts of beer, these men could 
relate entef'ftiinipg stories of their adventures. 

A number of our members were widflws with families of little 
children: they had beAi left withouf resources, sometimes even 
in debt through the illness of the»husband before he died. I col- 
lected some of their weekljf budgets; they were pitifully inade- 
quate. I still preserve them in my notebooks ot those days.* It 
was quite usual to find families cC four or five (two adults and 
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two or three childroi ) living on 9s. or lOf. per week after the 
rent was paid.* I^me had to manage on l^ss: a woman left with 
seven children, the eldest being thirte^, had a total income of , 
155. per week out of which she paid 6s. rent, 15. for fuel, l5. for 
shoes clQb, leaving 75. weekly for food. For this^ she bought 
24 lb. bread*(25.), ^Olb. potatoes (l5.), meat and hones (l5. 

— meat cost 4rf. to 5d. per lb.*), 2 lb. dripping {6d.), 1 quart 
milk (S^d.), tea (4</.), sugar (S|d.), and clothes (id.). The 
number of calories supplied would be about 60 to 65 thous|nd; 
they should have had some 100 thousand at lefts t A simple 
dinner was n^de of bacon bones (about l| lb., costing id.) 
stewed with lentils ( id.), potherbs {^d.), potatoes (5 lb., cost- 
ing id . ) jj or bacon Id., costing id.), liver ( i lb., costing id.), 
stewed with onions, flour, potatoes, pepper and salt. The mother 
was an exceptionally good manager,^ and her children were 
healthier and better#clad than many, but she had no margin for 
emergencies. ITiat of course was where w^ at the Mission could 
h^lp. When things went short /he general rule warf that the 
baby, the husband as breadwinner and the boys canVe first, the 
girls next, and thq mother last. Many of the women suffered 

much from rheumatism. 

« 

There was plenty of work for wpm?n: domestic, office clean- 
ing, and a whole host of trades«ftom cigarette making to under- 
clothing and mackintosh making, but these involved absence 
from home all day, which was impossible for women with small 
children as there were no cr^hes. Some of the factories put out 
work which could be done at hoire but the pay was, pitifully 
poor: 6d, per dozen for making shirts (no wonder the buttons 
soon fell off! ), 2 Jrf. p'er gross for hemming handkerchiefs (three 
sides) and the women had to find their own cotton. 

The evil effects of<the undemutrition qf the children were in- 
tensified by the lack of wariji clothing and absence of baths; 
tuberculosis and stomach and intestinal troubles vaguely called 
‘inflammatipn’ took terrible toll of the children, and hardly a 
month passed without our losing one of car g>‘oup. l)iany of the 
mothers were unable to take-their children for hospital treat- 

\ Money was thew worth three or four tim^ its value in 1965. 

* 4^. was the usual price on Saturday night as the local butchers had no re- 
frigerators and (unsequently had to cl.^ their stocks. 
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ment, which was quite good but commoniy occupied a whole 
morning in transit apd waiting; if they could afford it they 
patronized the *8ixpenni{ doctor^, usually a down-at-heels prac- 
titioner who would take an empty shop in a poor district, obscure 
the window^anes, call it a ‘surgery', and charge 6d. fee and id. 
or Srf. for medicine, the patient to supply the^bottle.,The regular 
doctors were very down on these people, But they usually suc- 
ceeded i^ keeping out of trouble, and their power to sign death 
certificates shielded them against the consequences of any 
mistakes. ^ 

'The minister was always called in when a child was seriously 
ill, and an unbaptized baby would be sj>eedily christened, for 
there was a real fear.that otherwise it might be a lost soul. 
Repeatedly I was tbld that the child had dietl singing a*hymn. 

It was necessary to ha^e as elabysrate a funeralaas possible, and 
the burial club payments were among the^ast to suffer in bad 
times. Not uncommonly £,% to would be spent on a ftmeral 
even wJifti the famil/ had live^ in considerable poverty. On tHe 
other hand»practically no provision was made for old age: it was 
the children’s duty to look after their parents, taking them into 
their small and often* crowded houses and not infrequently suf- 
fering much discomfort oy worse in consequence. 

In spite of the po'\^erty there a very high level^f cheerful- 
ness and far more abandon and joy in life than among my subur- 
ban friends. With some exceptions responsibility did not weigh 
heavily on parents; there was a great deal of clubby backchat in 
the little streets where peopjp could live on their doorsteps, and 
if, to quote O. W. Holmis, there was often ‘a steady stream of 
Mutual undervaluation' it was frequently enlivened with sparkles 
of humour and a good deal of laughter. 'Then there were the 
holidays: Chr^tmas, Easter, and Whitsiui, the great events of 
the year, and Various*days in the sjimmer; for these the thrifty 
saved b^orfhand in Penny Banks and the unthrifty pawned 
afterwards, except for Christmas whea the unthrifp^ and some 
of the others patronized the Goose? or Slate Clubs run by beer 
shops. 

Pawnbrokers would ad>^ce money on deposit of goods, 
sheets and shirts being preferred as n)ost likely^o be redeemed 
quickly: they charged \d. per mopth for each Is, qp sums under 
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£2 and for each Zs.' 6d. on larger amounts. Moneylenders 
charged much more: often id. per shilling per month for smjill 
amounts or Is. 'to 2s. per £ per month' for larger sums. Bad 
debts, however, were not uncommon; recoveiyr was difficult and 
unpopul^. 

Whitweek was the great event of the year. the Sunday 
afternoon we paraded to the Free Trade Hall, each child in new 
clothes if only a reconstructed pinafore: there the Unitarian 
schools had a joint service, lustily singing new hymns that had 
been rehearsed for weeks beforehand. On the Wet'nesday afcer- 
noon we took the children on slow horse-drawn lorfies t 9 Sale, 
where a kindly hostess gave us the use of a field for games and 
provided tea and bunS; we sang songs and hymns going and 
returning. On the 'Hiurcday we w/*nt by*‘tra’n into Derbyshire, 
centring oursejyes at a farm at Chinley or Hayfield, had walks 
and provided tea — a long but thoroughly happy day. A charge 
had to be made for t^iis, but we usually contrived ly> lejve no one 
of consequence behind. On Friday the senitifs had a day/s outingi 
usually going a little farther afilld. In the summei; we took a 
number of the children into Derbyshire for a week, staying at 
first in a roomy cotVage or farm house and 'later in the Children’s 
Holiday Home at Great Hucklov*. 

In order to keep the boys out bf^lind allej employment I 
helped them to become apprentices to some good trade or to 
attend training classes, while for the girls I r,an a choir, hoping to 
develop a taste for good music. We were all very happy together 
and remained so; even today, nearly sixty years afterwards, some 
of the 'children' — ^now grandparents-* -still write to mfe, but not 
from Hulme, for tfify are now in better surroundings; some 
have their own cars and all look back with pleasure on the old 
times. Much^ood human material was wasted in those days. 

At the college Perkin was busy investigating the constitution 
of camphoronic acid, a monotonous task, carriad through only by 
his enthusiasm and perfect technique. Peijodically he would leave 
his bench at the end of our laboratory (thte Roscoe, for the 
Schorlemmer, was not yet built) and wander rounds to see ho\)f 
Mte were getting on: with a broad Warning smile apd one hand 
stuck in his ^user pocket he would ask, 'Well, are you happy?' 
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and would either pass on or deal with the trouble. He was a keen 
musician, was becomin^g an enthusiastic gardener, and he had a 
great love of cricket. If ip the course of a big match at Old Traf- 
ford one of the giants looked like making a stand, there would 
come a cryptic message to the laboratory and he would disap- 
pear. But we knew where he went, and often follewed him at 
a respectful interval. 

The u^onths slipped by happily enough till October when I 
went to London for the final B.Sc. examination. This time I had 
no )uck with‘*the questions and one of the mathematics papers 
defeated me entirely. I was back in Manchester working in the 
laboratory when the list came out: Jones and Le'es came with 
long faces to tell me ipy name was not there. They were good 
friends and deeply Sympathized with mfi, for they knew*my fears 
that this was my last ch|nce. I wqpt to tell ProfoBSor Dixon and 
to say goodbye; my funds were exhausted, my dream of be- 
coming » chemist was rudely shattered. He asked me ^hat I 
should^ (id, I said I stfould go p one of the theological collegdi, 
a course that was still open to me, and thereafter enter the 
ministry or follow one of the ancillary callings. He asked me if 
that was what I reafly preferred'? It was one of those critical 
moments in life whea nojhing but absolute truthfulness would 
meet the case, f replied thaf I wjs interested in the jvork at the 
Mission and thought that I might do something useful in that 
direction, but I felt that I lacked the spiritual qualities needed 
for making a really good preacher; on the other hand I was 
deeply interested in science ^d would more than anything else 
have liked the chance of gfling on with it. He then questioned me 
%bout the examination and the cause of nty failure, and before 
long had got the whole story out of me: the lost months at 
Aberystwyth, the lonely struggle with phj^ics and mathematics 
at Manchesteiii the libk of guidance in my reading. *But why 
didn't you tq^l me.^' he said, ‘Dr Lees would have found someone 
to help you with physics, and Professoj Lamb would have done 
something about maljuematics.' ‘Bat I had no money,' I ex- 
plained again. ^ 

• He thou^t a moment an^ then said, ‘You are too good a man 
to lose. If you like to continue at scient e do so. I drant a Reseaich 
Assistant. If vou would like the Dost vou can have it.' I could 
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hardly believe «.•*<>. Xlie pay veas vezy slender, £36 pet 
annum: lOr. a week. There would of course be no fees. I did 
some rapid meiftai arithmetic, jlf I coi^d'get another 7s. a week 
I could manage by having two hungry days. I knew that the post 
of orgaxist at Renshaw Street was coming vacant: if I could get 
that it woDjd bring in nearly 4s. per week, I mig^l hope to get 
coaching or other ^rk to bring in the balan(;». So I thankfully 
accepted the offer at once. 1 duly got the organist po^ — ^not, as 
the leading treble with Manchester candour explained to me, 
because of any particular competence, but becausecthey likecf me. 

In the meantime I could not afford another failure'in thf B.Sc. 
examination' and must get proper help with mathematics and 
physics. I took the fhathematics course with the University 
Corresifondence C^leg^ and C. If. Lees very kindly helped me 
with physics. 

Part of my duty ^as to correct the notebooks of the students 
attending Dixon’s lectures, which were by far the<best I had ever 
fead. He treated the subject historically, giving full accounts of 
the classical investigations but not worrying about the details 
that could be looked up in any standard textbook; his idea was 
that the students ^nould know how the gheat scientists had pro- 
ceeded, but he did not expect th^m t^ remember the minor dis- 
coveries of the lesser lights. ^ always regrettlsd that he never 
published his lectures. 

Meanwhile I had to meet not only my Sr. weekly deficit, but 
to pay the Correspondence College fees, and to save up for the 
examination in October. But I staved the problem. I got some 
lecture engagements at 35s. each, dkl some reporting at 215. a 
time, coached some«dull people through examinations that they 
never ought to have passed, and did various other odd jobs. 
After a while I wa^ able to abolish the two hungry days, and 
finally in May I stepped, into absolute wealth: a student of 
undoubted ability and merit* the son of a rich father, who had 
rather neglected his ch^istry in his otherwise active life, wanted 
two hours*'coaching daily for ten weeks, Dixon fixqd the charge 
at 75. 6d. an hour; when I got the final cheque £4t6, paid 
promptly on the last day, the amount seemed inci^ibly great. 
k’looked up the atlas for a secluded place where I;Could spend 
August anc^ September in quiet reading for the Examination, 
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fully detennined that this thne there should be no slip. 1 nxed 
on. Lerwick in Shetland and went by steamer from Liverpool. 
There I did a lot of very ^eful reading, had a d^ightful holiday 
and was well looked after by my kind hostess and her daughter. 
It is a wind-swept, almost treeless and sunless region-r-I tried 
to describe a^tree to some children but was hardjy believed. 
Fishing claimed the men, and their usual gffeeting was ‘What 
news of tjje herring?' Meanwhile the women tended the crofts 
and did their fine knitting. The return journey in October was 
rou^, the boat was small and had nq bath, but I was hosed with 
the de^ks at* 6.S0 a.m. A stormy eight hours in rounding Cape 
Wrath showed me that I had the great gift of tifeing a good 
sailor. 

'Thanks to the systematic preparation l passed easil5r in the 
first division both the B.^. and tlje Honours Chemistry exam- 
inations, which then were distinct. I was no^ top in Chemistry, 
being beaten by G. T. Morgan, and rightly so, as he was a better 
chemist jtfcan I. But / went back proudly to Manchester and 
found that my salary as Research Assistant had been raised to 
£l weekly, that I had been awarded the Dalton Scholarship of 
£50 a year, and was tb give a course of lectuf es to evening stu- 
dents for which I should gjt £30; there was also the certainty 
of some coaching. I fdt I waS in |bsolute luxury, anc^adopted a 
better standard of living then ever before, having bacon every 
day for breakfast fois the first time in my life. 

I saw a good deal of Dixon and greatly admired him. He was 
a clear and penetrating thinljpr with great power of lucid ex- 
pression derived partly frtim his mother who, as Mjss Hep- 
worth, had been a well-known writer. Butihe owed even more 
to his classical training; he was an ardent reader of Horace, and 
I rose in his estimation when I not only undf rstoodjbut was able 
to complete a fine he tvas quoting. JHe introduced the Oxford 
practice of e|say-writing, but made it optional; I seized the 
opportunity and bAiefited considerably Jpy his incisive criticism 
and his insistence on th%need for clarity and simplicity in thought 
and in style. He was, too. a srood mountaineer and played cricket 
in attractive*style. 

The research problems to' which he put me. However, were 
not very fruitful. They were two:.rates of explosions in gases. 
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and the chemical inertness brought ahput by drying certam otner« 
wise combustible gaseous mixtures. The tedinique required was 
very elemental^, and chemical theor}^ was not far enough ad- 
vanced to permit of detailed discussions of the results. I felt this 
weakness and tried to get to Germany to take up organic chem- 
istry. Gerrjany then led the world in science, especially chem- 
istry, and it was t!he ambition of everyone to study there. An 
1851 scholarship came vacant and I put in for it, but Dixon ex- 
plained to me that by a gentlemen's agreement it was due to go 
to the Engineering Department if they could pua up a suitable 
candidate — which they did, so I missed it. 

The following summer — 1897 — I spent in Switzerland, doing 
on foot the round, tHfen fairly commom Geneva, Chamounix, 
Aosta, Zermatt, Obbrland, Interlaken, Berne, Lucerne. Foreign 
travel was a simple business jn those days. No passport or visa 
was needed for any^Westem or Central European country, and 
there«were no currency restrictions; an average of 8Qs. a week 
Was ample for all living expenses in the hotels marke4with one 
or two stars in Baedeker. I took out my railway ticket^ in London, 
a process precisely as simple as booking to Manchester, had my 
'Rucksack' on my back and took a bag whh spare clothes whidi 
could be posted from place to place so that I could tap it each 
ten days. ^ 

I was a few days late at ^^anchester and found Professor 
Dixon a little perturbed. Without any warning he had appointed 
me Demonstrator for three years at ^100 per annum, the usual 
salary then, plus the £30 which would still continue for the even- 
ing lectures. Unfortunately I haa missed the opening day. He 
told me I should lupch in the staff room, but added with dia- 
arming kindliness that I must dress better and develop common 
interests with the staff. I was to have charge of the ‘Qualitative' 
Laboratory, jointly with Bone. So I went*down tp the laboratory 
and joined my colleagues: Bailey, P. J. Hartog, A. Harden, 

Bevan Lean and W. A.,Bone, who received me with the great- 
est friendlihess and with many congratulations. 'They were dis- 
cussing what a demonstrator should do. Lean saiq he should 
devote himseif entirely to teaching; Bone maintdi|ied that h^ 
ought to do research; while Bailed insisted on the .importance 
of outside advisory work. Hfutog thought there was a case for 
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flll thr£c< Esch developed 4ccordin£^ tu ms uwn ide&s: Beiley 
became chief chemist t<j a large aluminium works; Lean became 
Head Master of Sidcot; %>ne went to Battersea i*olytechnic and 
then to the Imperial College as Professor of Fuel and made it 
virtually a Research Professorship; Hartog became Chief Execu- 
tive Officer oftLondon University and afterwards Vife-Chancel- 
lor of Dacca University; while Harden had^ distinguished re- 
search csfeer at the Lister Institute and became a Nobel 
Prizeman. 

tRc college* staff was small, and the little room in the Dover 
Street •House comfortably held the ten or fifteen people that 
usually lunched at the same time. The conversation was always 
interesting and sometimes brilliant. Our best talkers were 
Dixon, S. J. Hickson, Tout, Alexander ^nd^Taylor the philoso- 
phers. Hickson would generally , begin with a* story he had 
'recently heard’, and this would evoke cqpiment or parallel 
stories. UMforttmately there was no smoking room, so tha^talks 
begun St^ie table coflftd never ^develop. 

I continued to follow up the chemical investigation I had be- 
gun on dried substances and rather adopted Bone’s attitude as to 
the duties of the post. Looking back I can see that I was wrong: 
I ought to have done mor^ teaching. My research work would 
never have devetbped*a scho^ of jesearch, but I could^ave been 
more helpful to the men who passed through my hands. How- 
ever, they got on swell enough. To mention a few: Arthur 
Eddington began in my laboratory but soon gave up chemistry 
for mathematics and astronc^y (I don’t know if it was my 
fault); Norman Smith, a ftfe-long friend whom I havf always 
Mfeld in affectionate esteem, became University Registrar; W. N. 
Haworth had a distinguished career at Birmingnam, and Le 
Mare did most, useful work at Pilkington§; othera went in for 
technical work er for teaching; I lm 9 w of none that failed. 

I thoroughly enjoyed meeting the distinguished men of science 
who periodically c^e to the University fo examine or to lecture. 
Sir William Ramsey came in 1900 to lell the Honours*Chemistry 
students about the new gases he y^as discovering in the atmo- 
sphere. We Arranged an ovajjon; a student who prided himself 
on his oratory was to make a speech and then woifld come great 
applause. Unfortunately the speech was neither ^vetted’ nor 
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rehearsed beforehand*'nie orator began by saying that the stu- 
dents 'approved of Professor Ramsay’s work', then he began to 
flounder, said Something about ‘budding orator', 'first public 
^ort', 'forgot his speech', and sat down in grim silence. But 
Ramsa^itWas equal to the situation. It was obviously only a male 
audience bpt he began; 'Ladies and Gentlemen'f then looking 
roimd with his inifltitable smile — 'but 1 see there are no ladies: 1 
too have slipped'. This released the tension and rai^ a roar 
of laughter; then came the ovation which was as much for the 
kindly thought as for the scientific discovery. 

On a later occasion I was reading a paper at the Chemical 
Society in Ltmdon and wrote asking if I might be shown round 
his laboratory. I was Ihvited to call and expected to be met by an 
assistaiA. To my ^rpnse I was«ushered into the room of the 
master himse]/^, who devote^ the whq|e afternoon to taking me 
round and explain^ig the apparatus, the operations, etc. As a 
demonstration it was a revelation to me, but what mest touched 
me was his modesty and his kindly syml]fathy for a» unknown 
junior. 

Later when I got to Wye I wanted to give an open lecture on 
the atmosphere aitd asked him if I mighf borrow tubes of these 
gases to demonstrate the glow finder arv electric discharge. He 
replied that he had no spare ^tubA>, but he oJght to have and 
would have some put up and lend them to me. which he did. 

I spent the early summer of 1898 in Germany, staying a few 
days.with Max, a student friend, ^t his home at Karlsruhe, then 
a very attractive little town free frdhr smoke in spite of some 
factories, and muclv favoured by artists; the outsides of matty 
of the houses were adorned with pictures. Afterwards I walked 
across the B]ack Forest into Switzerland. Much of the old Geiv 
man life remained and I ^ound it very^'attracttve. FStes were 
numerous, the participators 'Ivearing rosettes, sa^es and corps 
caps; often carrying bapners, and singing. Everywhere the chil- 
dren were^polite; there was no begging as in Italy., But every- 
where, too, there was interest in Bismarck memories. 

Max's father was a minor official, industrious,^4flicient and 
somewhat pompous; his mother v^as a very kindly 4nd efficient 
Hausfrau, wrapped up in her home, her 'Mann' atid her two 
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children, Max and Adele-rshe was frankly anxious that Adele 
should marry well. They took me with them in the evenings to 
the Biergarten, where w% had our little table; each of us had a 
long glass of light beer which would last all the evening. They 
knew everyone at the neighbouring tables; I was dfly pre- 
sented. Thera was much toasting (' Prosit! and bowing and 
laughing and chatting, and meanwhile the*band played some 
go^ musjjc. It was all very pleasant. 

On my return I began again to think about my future. On the 
face%f it this aeemed secure enougiv. My three years' appoint- 
ment would end in July 1900, but Dixon assured nje it would be 
renewed for a fourth year, and after that 1 should *get a Senior 
Lectureship if one shoyld fall vacant, hfy research work was 
progressing and yielded papers that wdl-e well receiveS by the 
Chemical Society. But wa^ this reaUy the kind of ahing I wanted 
to do.^ Did I want to lead a sheltered life centfing within the four 
walls of aik Institution? 

A ver^trivial incident mad^ me realize that I did not. One 
bright sunny day when I had just come back from a tramp over 
the Derbyshire moors I was going along thejjasement corridor 
and saw emerging fr(?m one of its gloomy rooms a Research 
Fellow several years my |enior. He came out into the light, 
blinking, looking vAy oldfand, tired. Suddenly tl^ thought 
flashed across my mind: do I want to spend my days in a gloomy 
room and in ten years look like that and still be working on a 
narrow problem in which only few people are interested? 

Other developments during^he ensuing months increased this 
doubt. Bone and I had oftefi talked about the remarkable chem- 
i6al actions effected by yeasts and other nacro-organisms, and 
we both thought we should like to study them further, but we 
realized that we^must first learn how to prepare pure cultures so 
that we might know eifactly what oiiganisms we were working 
with. Emil C^bristian Hansen of Copenhagen had worked out 
methods for obtaining pure cultures of yeast, and we wrote 
asking if we coul^ spend the summer learning them in his 
laboratory. He could not take us J)ut referred us to Professor 
Jiergensen, aV}nsultant, who Jjiad a private laboratory and would 
be glad to accommodate us. H. C. H. Carpenter joined in, arid 
as our biological equipment was .very scanty the. three of us 
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approached Professor* Weiss, who vijth his usual kindness gave 
us a special course of lectures on die hingi. Early in July 1900, w6 
readied CkipenHagen and began our w^R. We did not, however, 
want to spend all our time in the laboratory; we wanted also to 
see sonvs^ing of the co-operative methods then being developed 
in agricult^ and which were already doing mud^or the better- 
ment of Danish Airal life. This was arranged for us by Mr 
Peschke Koedt, the Free Trade and Liberal Leader in the Danish 
Parliament, who gave us some delightful introductions; every- 
where we were received ;with a warmth and kindliness^ that 
deeply touched me and make me always want to g6 bac|f;. 

Tliese joiMieys into the country were far more important than 
the scientific work. Tne co-operative methods had not attained 
the fullMevelopmefit of later yeai;s, but*they showed what good 
organization «ould do in enfiching country life. I wondered if 
something of the sort would not be possible at home. 

Returning to Manchester I undertook some new social work 
Ivhich made me deeply interested in theV>i'oblems oC slum life. 
It began with a visit of the Re^. W. J. Clarke of JIurst Street 
Mission, Birmingham, to Manchester to explain his method of 
clothing the pool* children of that city.* Hitherto some of the 
parents had promptly pawned dothes gjven to the children by 
one organization and then sent th8 children raggedly dressed to 
another organization for more clothes, and so the process went 
on. The different bodies worked quite independently, most of 
them never followed up their activities by proper visits, and 
they, were very successfully exploited. I knew this was so in 
Manchester, and I remembered a bright girl of teft who had 
reeled off to me a* list of missions and charities within easy 
reach, together with the booty that could be collected from each: 
bread, tea ynd other provisions, clothes, special necessities, 
money if a good enough case could b# put u]), day's outings, 
etc.; the price was usually attendance at some Sunday or week- 
night meeting, which sjiould not be too spasanodic but need not 
be too frequent. I was very friendly wilji her people and used to 
visit them at about 11.30 on Saturday nigKts; in ah expansive 
moment the mother showed me a jar full of pawn titkets for t]}e 
various commodities collected by ner numerous bright children. 

Mr Clarke recognized that once an article was ^iven there 
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was no power to prevent it being pawned. So he conceived the 
ide^ of vesting the articles in the police and lending them to the 
parents for the use of tAe^children: they thus bedhme inal i e n able 
and could neither be pawned, sold, nor exchanged. The Birm- 
ingham Watch Committee agreed, and Mr Clarke and jjie Rev, 
S. A. Steinth^ persuaded the Manchester Watch C^mittee to 
do the same; so the Police Aided Association for clothing poor 
children \^as started. I became an active member, taking charge 
of a very poor slum now entirely cleared, near the Medlock 
Street gasworks. 

The^etKbd worked admirably. A few parents tried pawning 
the clothes, but they were promptly prosecuted ahd punished: 
on receiving the clothes they had signed a declaration to the 
effect that they fully understood that the cAthes were*on loan 
only and could not be di^sed of 

I found the people extremely interesting. Drink was their 
main trou|]^e; the district swarmed with little beer-shops out of 
which Luuld ne^j^r keep; there was also a corresponding 
number of j^wnshops. The mefi rarely worked more than half- 
time, they were carters or casual labourers, and few earned as 
much as 25s. per week. Others worked on fiieir own account. 
Chip chopping would faring in & net return of I 5 . to 2s. per day; 
one cwt of waste wood comiebe bought for I 5 . 6d. or is. 9<f.; it 
would yield 250 bundles selling » 85 a shilling at the shops, or 
five a penny retail; ^^artage and string cost about 6d. The profit 
was enhanced if, as often happened, the children stole the wood. 
Some sold matches bought at 6d. per dozen boxes and sold at id. 
each; saleS might be one of two dozen per day. Others had bar- 
rews and sold stuff from the market. Some gifted into {he army 
— then the easiest refuge for a workless shiftless man — but few 
could keep work of any kind. 

Families wei^ large? but the death-rate'of the children was 
considerable, tuberculosis being evfn*worse than in the Renshaw 
Street district. At*times most revolting things would happen 
when a drunkfn father^came home.,Beatings of thi wife and 
children were comTnon: I rarely left the district till 1 a,m. on 
^pnday monting and often found a*shivering, crying child wait- 
ing for me at a street comer*asking nu* to go torfhe house aiyl 
pacify the drunken father. One of the most dreadful mghts of my 
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life was spent at the Inside of a map dying of delirium tremens: 
he raved as he saw snakes climbing up the walls and coming to* 
wards him, arid he implored me to pr&tect him against them. 
There were stories of much worse things happening. Venereal 
diseas^was not then treated as it is now, and there was a belief, 
said to be sometimes put into practice, that the s^est cure was 
association with a«child of twelve or thirteen. I was positively 
assured that cases had happened, but could never get sufficiently 
good evidence to put before the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. , 

The men were often in trouble with the police, ahd they were 
not infrequently in prison for short periods. This involved no 
social stigma: 'he is 'away', would be the answer when one in- 
quired.*' For my special group I <^ould usually arrange that the 
family had food, fuel and rent during the enforced absence. They 
did not always know why they were ‘put away’, nor did they 
seen!’ specially to resent it; they accepted it as osrt of the natural 
‘■order of things. 

Some of the women were worse than the men— r-a really bad 
woman can be revolting; in general, however, they put a better 
face on things, arid contrived either by Work or by dint of skilful 
manipulation of the pawnshop, the local missions, and charitable 
bodies, to keep some semblance''bt a hume. *One entertaining 
lady sold matches from a tray and had her regular post on the 
way to the station; she found it most pro^table to label herself 
'Blind'. Rents were low, mostly about 4>s. weekly, and almost 
always in arrear. Sometimes in desperation the landlord would 
have recourse to the law, but this was rarely profitable. Often 
on Saturday night after the closing of the beer-houses had brought 
all the family home, frequently in jocular 'vein, have I been 
regaled with stories of the outwitting of the bailiff's men. 'They 
could not lawfully force a way into the house, but once there 
they could take furniture except beds and tools. At times there 
was a regular siege and various devices weru adopted for getting 
the peopfe out. One bailiff blocked up the chimney by putting a 
stone slab on top, then he removed some slates to let the rain in. 
Another, taking advantage of the momentary evening of the 
rioor, stripped it off its hinges and removed it so to make the 
house uncomfortable. Windows also would be taken out. In the 
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end, especially in winter, t^e people had \o go, but they often 
put.up most ingenious defences bkore they did. It was often a 
Pyrrhic victory, for th# ^miture was not infrequently unsale- 
able, sometimes consisting of little more than empty boxes: in 
any case the neighbours were unhelpful. 

The ingendlity of die people was considerable an^ often the 
subject of much mirth. One household lost ii£ only jug, so sent 
its basin the beer; this got broken, so the teapot was sent and 
the beer drunk out of the spout. Another family, lacking these 
resoAces, sen Wan empty meat tin v^hich one of them had dis- 
covered. 

The people saw and appreciated the humour of*diese things, 
while admitting in better moments that tWfey were all wrong. 

They were extremely* unrel^ble. I often fdUnd work ft»r men, 
women and boys, but they rarely^ kept it. Normas provision 
made for coming events. A baby would be bom, but no garments 
were in r^diness; one baby had had to be wrapped in th* hus- 
band's big red handk#chief till a kind friend intervened. Pro* 
vision of district nurses was beginning, and some of them had 
gruesome stories to tell. 

Some of the boys hSd a marked desire foi* adventure, which 
showed itself in a passjon for staying out all night and at times 
they would sle^ in most unsavoury places. They had, too, a 
keen sense of humour. 'What did your father use to do?' I asked 
an orphan boy: 'Hejised to get drunk' was the answer, with a 
twinkling eye. 

But some of the daughters were magnificent and made heroic 
efforts tolteep the home ifcgether in spite of a drunken father 
aftd an unsatisfactory mother. 

The children Were very affectionate ar e very fond 

of them; I used to take parties out by train on Sjtfurday after- 
noons into the wauntry.^And I liked the parents, too. 'The whole 
group, men, women and children, ffaS quite definite standards of 
honour. Nothing Iftiown to belong to me was ever taken, nor 
was 1 ever assaulted by^ drunken man even on Satufday nights 
when intervening to stop him beating his wife. Only twice did 
Uhear of inAnuations against myself and they were by people 
'in drink'. Without anything being s.'id to me^the offendejs 
were faithfully dealt with: one got a thrashing; and Ae oAer, an 
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elderly woman, was dioroughly scolded; I happened to hear some 
of this and was both grateful for the friendly defence and lost in 
admiration of die pungent and forceful language in which it was 
couched. 

In ^iew of their many good qualities I was puzzled by the 
failure of these people to get on, and I tried to d|k:over the rea- 
son. Mosfof theit^were Catholics, descended from Irish refugees 
who came to Manchester in the 1840's to escape the Famine. 
The first comers had settled east of Oxford Street m a district 
that became known as ‘Little Ireland'. Some had brought pi|;s and 
kept them in their houses till this was forbidden. They h^ inter- 
married witli English people and were now very mixed, but at 
no time, so far as I^could discover, had they been completely 
self-supporting. Ik eadi generat^n inAviduals had succeeded in 
rising and ha|{ gone elsewhere, but there was always a consider- 
able residue that had to be maintainid by charity or out of the 
pubVc funds. In their better moments many of ^heip wanted to 
*get out of the bog in which they felt then;selves caught, but they 
did not see how to do it. ‘Can't^you get me to Canada,' one man 
said wildly to me as he was being taken off to prison, ‘or some- 
where where I elm work with horses; < am a horseman and I 
should be all right there.' I tried but fajled; his record was too 
bad. But I felt convinced as the rabbit of mat^ long talks with 
both med and women that th^ fundamental cause, of their trouble 
was their inability to adapt themselves to the conditions of town 
life. This seemed to me to point to a way out. If only these mal- 
at^usted people of the city could be brought into the countiy 
they would, I thought, be able to start anew and thdy and their 
childrefi would haye much better chances than if they simply 
remained where they were. 

I knew nothing about country life in England, but I remem- 
bered the little farms of Wales and how^vastly better the people 
lived there than in the Mefileck Street, even than in the Renshaw 
Street district. And I was deeply impressed <by the results of the 
Danish cd-operative m'etl\pds, which seemed to open the way to 
a full and satisfying country life. ' * 

So I conceived the idea of establishing an agridsdtural settle- 
pient, to whiuh people who had failed to make good^in the towns 
might come; where they would learn to become agricultural or 
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rural workers, and then g^t posts on fafms or in villages. I 
shoyld myself go out and take charge. 

TTie more I thought df|he scheme the more Itiked it. There 
were two major difficulties; I had no money and I knew nothing 
about agriculture; but if I could get a post at an agricultural 
college I coul^ acquire the technical knowledge, an^ once this 
was done I thought I could proceed with my Mttlement scheme. 

In OctqJ)er 1900 the Chemistry lecturership at the Wye 
Agricultural College became vacant and I decided to apply. 
OixoA was disoouraging: there was tjo career in agriculture, he 
said, ai^ good men did not go to agricultural colleges; if I stayed 
where I was I should certainly get on and in due ^urse gain a 
Chair. But he saw that my mind was madf up, and he said that 
Wye had an excellent Principal, one of his ffid students* A. D. 
Hail: if I must go in for agriculture was the best «f the colleges 
and he was pretty sure I^ould get the post. Perkin was rather 
amused at piy wanting to go. He was one of the Govem(ft*s of 
the smalt ^griculturaUInstitution at Holmes Chapel, Cheshire,* 
and was not at all impressed either with his fellow Governors or 
with the possibilities of the profession. ‘If you really want the 
post,' he said, ‘you mu8t turn up at the intervfew in a frock coat 
and a tall hat, otherwise ^ A^iculturil Committee will not 
look at you. Buf are you rerfBy s^re you want to go?^ 

His advice seemed sound, and although I possessed neither 
frock coat nor tall h?t I reflected that I should certainly need 
them for a wedding or a funeral, so I bought them and applied 
for the post. I was called up for an interview, and was greatly 
attracted to A. D. Hall. ThI Manchester veteran chemist, H. E. 
Rbscoe, was in the Chair; a few kindly questions were put and 
I was offered the Appointment. 

I returned to Manchester and reported jto botlL Dixon and 
Perkin; the latter a.skefi: ‘Did you wear the tall hat and frock 
coat?’ and being assured that I di^ lie added: 'It was that that 
did it' • ^ 

My work at W;jre w^ to begin itk January 1901;^ had two 
months in which to clear up at Manchester. I tried to finish my 
imrestigatioiPon the rate of oxidation of phosphorus but did not 
quite succeed; also some work with J. W. Mellor on the conv 
bination of hydrogen and cMorin^was incomplete. I intended 
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to come back in the Vacations to finish these and then to put in 
for the London D.Sc. This intention of coming bade took the 
sting out of Cie parting with my ^ilnds at Renshaw Street 
and in the Medlock Street region. And finally, a few days before 
I left Manchester, Elnor Oldham, one of the workers at the 
Mission, promised to become my wife. She had c(>W to us from 
Platt chapel. Her kther, Walter Oldham, descended from Hugh 
Oldham, the founder of the Manchester Grammar §chool, had 
gone out as a young man to Singapore where he met and after- 
wards married her mother, Elnor Brennand, daughter of #mer» 
chant, and a descendant of Elnor Radcliffe of Fox^fentqn Hall, 
Raddiffe, Lflhcashire. 

Some months latef' I obtained the I^ndon D.Sc. degree. 



CHAPTER VII 


From Chemhtry to Agric’ulture 
PVye College 1901-1907 


I was' met at^ Wye Station by one of the lecturers, who took me 
to dinner at the college. Its beautiful fifteenth centyry refectory, 
its panelled library and charming quadrangle greatly impressed 
me. It had been foundgd in 1447 by Archbishop Kempe for 
twelve poor priests and takerPfor agricifltural use in 1894 ; the 
first principal, A. D. H^l, had ^ded laboratories, a lecture 
room and living rooms for the students. Forets time it was well 
equipped., # • 

There llad, of cour^, been ^itial difficulties. Some farmers* 
did not want«'professors' to come and teach them farming: some 
committees did not share HalFs long views. J3ut Hall success- 
fully overcame them. Minor troubles included the question of 
gas supply. The miniature gasworks had sufficed for the village 
needs, but the c<?llege^onsuifled ^ much that on Chuij:h Service 
nights the stock was exhausted by 9 p.m. and people either had 
to go to bed or light candles. But the necessary adjustments 
were made. 

Then, too, the college, feeing it had a duty to the residents 
of the village, invited them^o special lectures. No excei:fion was 
t^en to the young men and the older people going, but many 
objected to the young women attending. ‘In my young days,' a 
lady told us latgr, ‘young women would lijive been content to 
stay at home aftd help their mothejjs without wanting to run 
about to atteryl lectures'; while one of the workmen, telling me 
of the old days, w^s particularly severe on a fami^ of three 
daughters who nof only attended assiduously but took notes, 
‘Reg'lar mannish young women ihey was,' he said bitterly, 
‘must 'ave tffeir notebooks liJjLe any man.' 

A fortnight after my arrival came t**e news thRt Queen Vic^ 
toria was dead. It is impossible for jne to convey anj idea of the 
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shodi this gave us. were simply benumbed. Work was out 
of the question: all lectures and classes were cancelled; .the 
church bells w^re muffled and tolledfout strange but beautiful 
music. I went for a solitary walk over the Downs, the sound of 
the be.ls in my ears for a good part of the way.^ At lunch we 
talked in h>ished ^oices and then went our sepamte ways. We 
knew that this marked the end of a great period: the future 
would be different, though in what way we could not tpll, but the 
certiunty and solidity of the Victorian days had gone, we feared 
for ever. The Boer War had shaken us, and thia complete the 
catastrophe. ,What would happen we did not know but we were 
haunted by wxious fears. 

I got to know Hall very well and I hqd the deepest respect for 
him. He was perhaps the most wiJely-cultured man agricultural 
science ever bed; he represepted the Qalliol tradition at its best, 
and whether the sgbject was art, literature (especially poetry), 
musit:, or crop production, he was equally at homw He was a 
remarkable gardener, recognizejl as a jud^e and craftsEian by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the Rose Society, the Tulip Society, 
and the Sweet Pea experts; he grew fruit to perfection, though 
he was not interested in garden design. I^is charming and attrac- 
tive personality, brilliant conversation and shrewd judgment of 
men and things made him a v^elcohie guel>t in fne great country 
houses where life was still gracious, while his kindly sympathy 
opened the doors of the humbler folk — and equally important, 
of the students' rooms. I owe a great debt of gratitude to him 
for much help in those early day| ^ ^ 

F. B. (Smith, the Vice-Principal and Professor of Agriculture, 
also helped me greatly. I went to Wye a raw ‘leftist' townsm^, 
knowing nothing of the countryside, looking upon landowners 
and squires ls enemjes of the people who ought }:o be eliminated, 
and upon fanners as an igporant lot of men who underpaid and 
ill-treated their workers. But Smith put me right, on these mat- 
ters; he gjave me endless instances of landowners, squires and 
farmers >^o recognized to the full theiRresppnsibil|ties for their 
village and their workers apd were far better eiqployers than 

* I have given .fuller accounts of Hall iif the OMuary Notices pf Fellows of tie 
Royal Society, Nov. 1942, Vol. 4, pp. 229-260, and the A. D. Hall memorial Lecture, 
March 1964, (Occasional Publicatiot^ No. 6 , Wye College. 
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many of the mill-owners and warehousem^ I had known. In due 
course I met many such men myself. 

Another to whom I ow^ much was John Perci>lil, Professor of 
Botany. We first met in the carpenter's shop: he, always the 
teacher, picking up two bits of wood, explained the ditference 
between heai\ wood and sap wood. I was v^ry int^'ested and 
asked where I might learn more. ‘In my book,’ he replied. Very 
tactlessly J said: ‘Have you written a book, then?' I thought he 
would have exploded. ‘Good night! man!' he exclaimed, ‘Have 
you ifever heai^ of my book Agrkultwral Botany}’ I pleaded that 
I was % strsmger to agriculture but would certai^ily make its 
acquaintance: it was in fact the best and most interesting book 
on the subject and he was justifiably proud of it. He was a 
shrewd naturalist and a good (walker, add he and I went many 
long tramps over the D^wns wh%re he taught wtie about the 
trees, the grasses, flowers, fruits and birds. JJe was also a won^ 
derful coljeptoi> and from many sources obtained seeds df im> 
portant'species and va4eties of jvheat which he grew in order to* 
make up sets^for distribution. The labour was prodigious, especi- 
ally near harvest time when birds flocked to nlunder the grain 
and he had to be up at % a.m. with his gun to Keep them off; he 
had as yet no bird proof cage. * 

Yet another h?lpfultollea^e "v^s K. J. J. Mackenzie, a grand 
man, of Highland descent from a long line of soldiers, but de- 
barred from the family profession by an accident at football 
which damaged his leg. So he took to agriculture, but the fight- 
ing spirit was always there, reijly to brf>ik out against authority 
whenever some action was*contemplated of which he cpuld not 
ajj^rove. He was a Catholic of very high principles, and when 
afterwards he was ’promoted to Cambridge he took exception to 
the attendance of women students at his Iqptures, land particu- 
larly to their participation in the gqpetical experiments which 
Bateson and Pynnett were then popularizing, and which involved 
their supervising tlfe mating of rabbits ^d poultry. JTiere was 
a story of one tea-p|rty where he reduced his hostess to tears by 
his outspoken condemnation of th^ genetical activities of some 
ofrthe ladies present. But a kgider and more trustworthy friend 
no man could ever hope to have. 

My private purpose at Wye was J:o learn as mucl^agriculture 
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as 1 could in the sho^est time so that I could get on with my 
scheme for bringing out the unemployed and the slunMiwellers 
from the townito die country. At thjp same time I wanted to 
keep in touch with both the Renshaw Street and the Medlock' 
Street ppople, especially the children, and also to complete some 
unfinished ^research work at the Manchester Uni^Wsity with a 
view to putting in«for my London D.Sc. Part of my life, there- 
fore, was centred at Wye and part at Manchester; it jvas a sort 
of double existence. At the end of term I would leave Wye by 
the afternoon train, reach Manchester Central tat 10 p.nfr., be 
met at the foot of the steps by a little group of ragged ,prchins 
from the Medlock Street district and taken to some of their 
homes. There I would learn the latest news: births, deaths, 
marriages, who hah g<A. into trouble with the police and why — 
if this was knrwn. About nydnight I ^ould be in my lodgings 
where my kind lanjllady had left some supper for me. Next day 
I wobld go to the college to meet my colleague^ J. Mellor, 
and plan our work for the vacation; thiAoccupied thev whole of 
each working day. The evenings were spent in the Renshaw 
Street and Medlock Street districts. So the vacation passed and 
I returned to Wye. * 

In order that I might better’ ancj more speedily learn agri- 
culture I attended Smith’s fapn classes, und Supplemented the 
instruction by making friends with the actual wdrkers, the shep- 
herd, the ploughman, the stockman, etc. often I went round 
with them while they were at their work. I soon realized the 
great complexity of farming; th^ long years of practice needed 
to acquire the craftsman’s skill. E>len gardening I*found was 
no simple matter: iit order to learn it I took an allotment in the 
village allotment field and worked alongside the village gar- 
deners. 'Thekr activities seemed effortless: mine were painful and 
laborious, yet they always beat me in* the result. Try how I 
would I could not grow raspberries like old Mj; Lusted. One 
day he let me into the ^ecret. ‘I had a donkey,’ he ^fiaid, ‘and he 
di^: I buried him under <hem raspberry canes aid that’s why 
they do so well.’ As dead dpnkeys were well-nig i impossible 
to come by I felt that he had an ^unfair advantage over me. He 
was a fine old man, well over seventy, and had in h s youth been 
a soldier sepring under the J^uke of Wellington biA did not like 
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him: he found him i very hard master, tie was on duty at the 
burial at St Paul's in September 1852, and often told me how 
his helping to bury the Duke was ‘the best di^'s work 1 ever 
did*. 

It was m]^ growing acquaintance with the farm woihers and 
gardeners that showed me the futility of my scheme. Old Bar- 
rows, the shepherd, had a considerable fiocK of the big Romney 
Marsh sheep, then the most popular in Kent except on the 
Downs. He took intense pride in them and in his management, 
and Vith hijs A'ook would periodically pull one of them out so 
that U could handle it and learn its 'points’. Oqe cold day in 
spring we were looking at them; they wgre facing our way and 
I was admiring their l^p ads with the tuft of wool hanging over 
the forehead. But that, he s^d, was tht wrong way to look in 
such weather; instead h% took mearound and in>4ted me to con- 
template their 'clean bottoms’ as he put it« which showed that 
they wec^frec from ‘scouring’, i.e. diarrhoea. That, he laid, is 
the test TO good shejAerding. , 

He had teen on the farm for many years, and he told me that, 
as a boy, he and his mate were allowed a city’s holiday a year 
between them on the occasion of Wye races, then held in a 
coomb in the Downs «boi»e the farm. So they tossed to see who 
should get the liolida^r, and fhe oie who lost had to vvtit till next 
year to try his luck again. The work of the farm, he said, must 
go on, holidays or bo holidays. 

His son was the ploughman, and many times as I went round 
with him J admired the way^ie could manipulate his cumbrous 
heavy plough, and later, with lighter implements, could work 
fiown the soil to a proper tilth. Then thtre was Goldup, the 
stockman, one of’ the kindest and gentlest of the group: proud of 
his herd and re;|idy to Jake any amount of trouble Over them, he 
would stay up^ar into the night ^ytehing and ready to help a 
difficult parturition. 

I was deeply impressed by the sens^of responsi^jility shown 
by these men. 'Tlie sod and the anhnals must be cared for: at 
whatever cost of labour and trouble the fertility of the soil must 
He maintained, and the shee}^ the cattle, the pigs and the poultry 
must be kept in good health and in g..od productive condition. 
Also I learned how hard was thejife of the small];iolder. I had 
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had visions of settin|; up some of, the townspeople as small- 
holders, but Measday's example convinced me that this would 
be quite imprabticable. He had a smaUliolding of which he was 
rightly proud, but he was working on it for all the hours of day-' 
light u\jautumn, winter and spring, and for most of the hours in 
summer, l^e was bent and prematurely aged and would have had 
an easier life as a farm worker, but he prized his independence 
and would on no account give it up. 

All this set me thinking. The chief defects of the unemployed 
townsman, and particularly of the slum dweller(> were his? very 
slight sense of responsibility, his inability to work' steadily, his 
inefficiency and his lack of interest in work. The distinctive fea- 
tures of the good agricultural workers were their sense of 
responsibility, theil' capacity for steady work, their efficiency and 
their interest in their work. ,They might do it slowly, but they 
kept at it and got ^e job done. I saw that unless the townsmen 
couldf'first acquire these qualities their chances of sufceeding in 
the country were very small. Thinking ^11 more deeply I saw 
that I had got the problem in the wrong perspective: I had 
regarded the slum-dweller as the victim of his environment, and 
thought that if this could be changed all would be well. I now 
saw that the fundamental problem not material, but spirit- 
ual; that ^hat was wanted pras hot a schemb such as I had 
thought of, but a change of life such as the Salvation Army and 
the best of the missions were trying to bripg about. 

I still think tha't this is so, and for that reason I never took any 
part -in the numerous schemes pu^ forward from time to time for 
settling ^e unemployed from towns ‘and cities on the*'land. It is 
true that unemployed from industrial villages, who have keenfy 
tended their allotments, may settle down in some co-operative 
agricultural er horticultural scheme, and, as the Land Settlement 
Association caters for people of this tyj>e, I joined them much 
later. But the possibilities are distinctly limited, apd in my view 
agriculture offers no lai;ge-scale solution of the problem of town 
unemployment. 

So I abandoned my schen^e. I had now to decid^ my future 
course. I could not go back to the Manchester Uniitrsity: I felt 
I had burnt my boats. I thought of taking a post at the Technical 
College either there or in Salford, and there was the possibility 
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of a post in Leeds. Any of these would ha<re enabled me to con- 
tinye social work among poor children. But I did not feel 
equipped for the spirituakactivities which I nov^ believed to be 
essential. I was in a very real difficulty. 

Quite imperceptibly I began to be interested in agniculture 
and agricultuaal science apart entirely from ^ly sch^e. I liked 
the staff, the students, the farm workers and Hiany of the farmers 
I had met* I saw, too, with deep regret, that agriculture was not 
prospering: wages were low (our men earned only about 18j. 
per #eek^), men were leaving the farms, land was being laid 
down, $lr more often allowed to tumble down, to grass. All this 
meant a movement of agricultural workers into me towns to 
make the problem of unemployment still more difficult. There 
was practically no poverty inehe villag# itself; adults and chil- 
dren were alike well dre^ed and efficiently fed4>ucause of the 
various additional sources of income. But ij^ some of the out- 
lying cottages where additional money did not come therS was 
real disCOHftort. coal, SRr instance, cost 25s. per ton in Wye, and 
although some wood was available it not infrequently happened 
in winter that the whole family had to go to bed at 9 p.m. in 
order to keep warm 

I felt that science really ^ught to be able to help agriculture 
but I was greatljr disiAtisfiecf wit|j the presentation gj^en in the 
current text books; it was the science of the I880’s and not of 
1901. Not only wasjt antiquated but there seemed little possi- 
bility of introducing new ideas such as science is always pro- 
ducing. Here there seemed tabe scope for a really useful and 
practical life's work: to build up an agricultural sciqpce that 
vfeuld be closely linked with pure science, s<»that even the latest 
and most abstruse developments, if they were likely to be helpful, 
could be embodied: and to put this science^into surh form that 

^ The bailiff had per wcck with cottagg agd coal; the stockman and shepherd 
2Qr.; the waggongr and ploughman 185.; in addition the elder ploughman got his 
cottage free; the labourm I 65 .; old men 125 in summer and IO 5 . in winter; while 
boys started at 6s., all per week. The skilled staff^adl Iso a bonus of JiS at Michael- 
mas if things had gone well, afld of ^1 at harvest. Wives and children earned a 
good deal at fruit- and hop-picking and thisg^aid for clothes, boots, etc. 

J^arm hours >^re 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, with twenty minutes for breakfast 
and one hour for dinner. But the wagoners came ''t 4 a.m. There was no Saturday 
afternoon off, and no holidays. Winter hours were daylight to dark. On Sundays 
the animals had to be fed, for which Is. 6d. ^as paid. 
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teachers could use it th their educational work, experts could use 
it in their advisory work, and research workers could use i( in 
guning new Knowledge and developing new methods. Hall,^ 
always the pioneer, was trying to do this for the soil, but I 
wantedrsomething more closely linking pure science with agri- 
cultural sck^nce, a^d I felt sure it could be achieved. 

I did not, however, wish to cater exclusively for the high 
specialist. I wanted to get down to the workers, though I could 
not at first see how to do this. The opportunity came in the sum- 
mer vacation. Part of my job was to lecture to country sdiiool- 
masters coll^ed for a two-weeks’ course; it was left me to 
make my own programme. In my first year I gave them the sort 
of thing that might be expected from a^young man fresh from a 
good University: somifthing about recent advances in science. 
But I soon saw that this waf not at a\1 what they wanted: they 
were, of course, top polite to say so but I felt their disappoint- 
ment* I could not risk a repetition, so I called in^he village 
schoolmaster, Mr Ashby, to my aid, ex|hained that Knad made 
a mess of the course and did not want to do so next year, and 
asked if I might go to the school one afternoon a week to give a 
lesson so that I could discover for myselfVhe possibilities, and by 
a system of trial and error work^out^something that would be of 
real valu^ to the teachers. Tlje idda was Dot erttirely novel, for 
Hall had already given some ‘Nature study’ lesions there. I did 
not want to do this, for ‘Nature study’ v^s entering a rather 
sloppy sentimental stage; we heard, for example, of a teacher 
talking about ‘pretty girl lily ani^naughty boy snail’ — though it 
afterwards became much more realis‘tic. 

Mr Ashby at oncte consented, got the permission of his mah- 
agers and his inspector, and I duly started. 

My course was virtually a survey of the district so far as the 
children knew it. Why waj the village lJuilt where it was on the 
river, and not half-a-mile higher up or lower dojvn? The boys 
knew frorj^ paddling (pot always lawful) tHkt the bridge stood 
on the only place where the bottom wf s firm enough to allow 
the stream to be forded. Why did the roads run in roundabout 
way from our village to the next? ^Why were some*|ieIds always 
in grass and others kept in arable? No mere gue^ing was al- 
lowed: evepy good suggesiipn was tested by expei^ent, using 
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home-made apparatus within die range of any village school. 
TTie course delighted t^je children — indeed they were so press- 
ing with their questions*that if I wanted to g^ the 4.S0 train 
I had to avoid passing the school. It proved very useful to me 
afterwards. , 

Hall left Wye for Rothamsted in the spriqg of 1902, and the 
new principal, M. J. R. Dunstan, handed oi%r to me the whole 
of the agncultural chemistry, practical and theoretical. This en- 
abled me to experiment with the building up of a course that 
woufti ^mi( the infusion of modem science. I took great pains 
in the fireparation of my lectures, often spendingjiours over a 
single one, and never using the same leq|ture twice. Gradually 
the course grew up, an<^ later on it formed tlje framework of my 
book Soil Conditions and PlUnt Growfk of which I shall say 
something later. 

Now at last I had a worthy task that would absorb all my 
energies, <-^d Would abundantly repay all the effort I couTd put 
into it* 

It was about this time (July 1902) that J first saw a lady 
smoking a cigarette, ^e was an old friend whom I had known 
from her childhood and the occasion was a Stratford Sunday 
School ‘treat’, slie beifig one of the teachers. I was stnuck dumb, 
and when I recovered my speech I implored her to stop. She did 
and I destroyed the cigarette, but for some time I was a disil- 
lusioned man. But worse was to follow. I was invited out to din- 
ner at a higher social leve^th^n I had ever before attained and 
to my astonishment found my hostess and her lady guests in 
garments that left arms, shoulders, and ^mething more un- 
covered. At Aberystwyth the women students had always been 
fully clad from jvrist tq chin and chin to t»e: nevA* before had 
I seen ladies wfth such a lack of i^oger (I had never been to a 
college dancetand ^id not know what was worn there, but Miss 
Carpenter was very strict). The Great Queen is dea^: what are 
we coming to? I vftond^ed, and I wJs so perturbed I wrote to 
Elnor about it. 

'There was considerable excitement in Wye when in February 
1903 our village poet. Post the jobbing gardener aad odd man, 
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published a volume of*his poems. Percival arranged this; he had 
recognized their merit in spite of their /rudeness. Only slowly 
did publishers Veam that much taleni* lies undiscovered in the 
Elnglish villages. 

In September 1 went back to Manchester wo wind up the 
investigations at tKe college and to say goodbye to my friends 
at Renshaw Street and in the Medlock Street region Already 
the latter were being scattered: the corporation had condemned 
the worst streets and were pulling down the hdtises; it,^^ould 
have been quite impossible to keep touch with more th» a few 
of the families and it ^eemed that this part of my former activi- 
ties had come automatically to an end. Fyrther, the boys and girls 
at Renshaw Street were** growing dp into young men and women; 
many of themf thanks to th«r sterling merits and the help we 
had been able to gwe, were well on the way to a happy and 
successful life. I felt reconciled to giving up my* social work in 
the town and was ready to throw myselJ''whole-hearffedlv into 
my new work in the country. 

I had no subs^uent time or opportunity for doing social 
work, and I never afterwards lived anywKere near either a Ren- 
shaw Street Mission or a Unitarian Chureh. So we attended the 
village chvrch which after mapy yikrs w^join^, though with- 
out losing our affectionate interest in our old friends. Nor did 
I take to ]x>litics,: the purpose I had in mmd absorbed all my 
energies. 

My last act before leaving M^nc^iester was to marry Elnor 
Oldham «on September 15th, 1903. The ceremony took place at 
Platt Chapel which «Elnor had attended from her girlhood, tHe 
Rev. Charles Poynting officiating. Afterwards we went to Lon- 
don for a feVJ days and then to our new^ home fit Wye, a com- 
fortable house that I had t^kpn over from one bf the staff. We 
spent many happy hours in the autumn in arranging and re- 
arranging pur rather syiall stock of furniture and remaking the 
garden. My income was Jg200 per anr.um plus al^ut £30 in 
various extras. Our rent was».£30, but income tax, '’then 1 id. in 
the £,^ hardly touched us. Custoip required, howler, that ^^e 
should keep a maid, but a little one not long from dchool would 
^ The National Debt was then £li9 per head compared with ^S36 in 1854. 
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serve; her wages were . per week,i an4 her mother made her 
uniform. We grew m<jpt of our own vegetables and fruit; my 
wife very successfully kdpt bees and traded sll^plus honey for 
groceries. Food was cheap* and we lived very comfortably. 

In the eariy lyOO’s Wye was a very attractive village — naa 
in bygone days been a town, but had lost tlfat status. Its popu- 
lation was about 1,200, divided sharply into two groups: the 
agricultural workers and fhe craftsmen, who with their families 
mad9 the nftjor part; and the retired ladies, usually relatives 
of pro^rous agriculturists. The college was soipething apart 
and had no share in the village life. ^ 

The retired ladies formed a group which^was more like the 
Cranford society than any I Hid met before or since. Nearly all 
lived in genteel poverty;«all, as in Cranford, had^o practise ele- 
gant economies, yet each household had to keep a maid, i^ only 
a little onf*yforit would never have done for a lady to do her own 
work. Tlfe ladies wor^ black silk frocks and white lace caps, and 
they were fill of knowledge of the doings of everyone in the 
village. One who lived near to us used to sit j^ist behind the cur- 
tain of her front room window where she could see everyone 
who passed without heitselfiveing observed. She knew every new 
frock and hat in*the village. ^Thej* were very sociable and enter- 
tained each other to tea; Elnor and I were often invited. We 
would assemble in lihe stiffly furnished drawing room, which, 
however, often contained an attractive piece of furniture, a relic 
of better days; the little nj^id^would carry in the tray and tea 
would be handed round. An invariable ingredient of the meal 

^ Her older sister, trained and experienced, got 7s, 6d, per wcck. i.e. jciu lur. 
per annum. 

• My wife has gi me frod! her account books some of the prices of food during 

the period 1903-1907 when we were at # 

Mutton^ per tt>.: Lee 10^. Loin 9d, Neck 6d. 

Beef, per lb.: Steak%d.-1 1^. Skirt Sd. Shin Id, 

Veal, per lb.: Neck 6d, 

Pork^ per lb.: 7\d. • 

Butter, per^.: Is. 

Eggs, each:^^. for about 3 weeks in ^ring; rising to Id. 
fVoodpidgeons, each: Bd. 

Sug(ir (golden crystal), per lb.: 1}</. 

per lb.: cherries, gooseberries, apples, about 2d. 
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was a plate of penny bbns, made by Brenchley ^ baker: it was 
, de riguetr to praise them as if we had not tasted them before, yet 
we had them atUvery house and we gave them at all our return 
parties. Little ever happened in the village yet somehow it gave 
oocasiomfor plenty of talk, and conversation was lively and gen> 
eral. The subjects ^ere limited as the ladies pra^ically never 
travelled, read ver^ittle if at all, and interests were narrow, but 
the talk was free from malice and quite pleasant. On^ of their 
favourite occupations was the knitting* of crochet lace, then much 
used for edging tablecloths and mats, pillow «lips andsface 
towels. Needlfwork also flourished. 

We had, of' course, our tragedies. Three elderly sis 
in a house on the outskirts of the village: they were extreiueiy 
methodical in all their Vays. Regularh' they attended church, 
sitting always ii the seats th(^ had occupied for years. One Sun- 
day they arrived an^ found their seats taken by strangers, whom 
a negligent verger had failed to direct elsewhere. They promptly 
walked out of the church and never agairhentered it. They shut 
themselves up in the house, and only one ever came out — a 
timid, solitary figure flitting down to the shops in the evening 
when any change in the orders was necessary. No one was 
ever allowed to enter the house* no^even the vicar — once only 
he got in, j?ut never again. Fopd, cdal, etc.* was firelivered but no 
tradesman’s boy ever saw the inside of the plate. The garden 
was allowed to grow into a wilderness, aijd at the time of our 
arrival had become a kind of natural stockade round the house. 
Not ‘till first one and then the sey>nd sister was on the point of 
death wjys the doctor admitted, and then the sole surviving sister 
shut herself up till f*r her, too, the end came. * 

There were very few menfolk in this upper class, and they 
were never to be mq;t at the tea-parties. The squire lived about 
a mile away. His big ramb|jn^ house haS been built by a prede- 
cessor who had been quite a character and many yere the tales 
about him^ the villag(;, not all suitable for^repetition. He had 
sat in Parliament, well-nigh ruined tha estate by building and 
furnishing the house and mailing a collection of picwres of very 
unequal merit. Before he died he, .had an equestrflin statue «f 
himself made to go on his grave, and he had in the ^dertaker's 
men to rehqgrse the carrying out of the coffin. Bui the Bbhop 
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vould not sUow the stRtue,in the diuTchjard and so it yvzs set 
ip in front of the house. 

We had plenty of interesting neighbours in district. 

In an adjoining village lived a clergyman of the old school 
enowned for his dinners and his excellent port, but a bottle once 
opened had t^be emptied and on no account could a visitor allow 
he decanter to pass him. At the same time gjjlests had to be able 
o 'hold ^eir liquor like gentlemen’, and no lapse from self- 
sontrol was permitted. One of our colleagues fulfilled all require- 
nent^id was# frequent guest; from him we learned that, as the 
)ld g^^ernkn grew older, one of his chief preoccupations was 
hat either he would die before his stock of port wks finished, in 
vhich case it would get into the hands of*a younger generation 
vho could not apprecis^e it; it would btf finished before he 
lied, in which case, as tm more of like quality yas obtainable, 
lis closing years woula be clouaed by his having to drink 
nferior pqft. • 

Whenahe died aboitt a dozen bottles were left. 

There was another clergyman in a very isolated little village 
\ few miles away that we sometimes called on: the isolation and 
ack of society had toM heavily upon him afld he had taken to 
lecret drinking. His qply ^ild, a daughter, gave up her whole 
ife to her father and stro\« in every way to hide his failings 
rom those in authority. 

The college ran the usual sports, but the village had its own 
n which the colle^ shared. Whenever the East Kent fox- 
lounds met at or near Wye all work at college reased except 
he most Wtally essential,^na all forgathered at the meet. 

* Another great day, which, however, cagie only on& a year, 
was for the point-to-point races. This was quite free from any 
>rofessional element, and there was no open bqtting; it was 
)urely a soci:^ frientfly gathering. The riders were mostly 
armers or other countrymen on <hflr own horses: among them 
was a hunting clergyman from a neighbouring village* who rather 
ihocked some of our sjjinster ladiesJbeSause he call8d his horse 
The Bishop' and*moreover the race was in Lent. Of course he 
lost it. 

Of all the neighbouring flhners th.' one that helped nte most 
was Alfred Amos of Spring Grove. Politically he stood apart 
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from the other farmeils, being a Gladstonian Liberal and a Free 
Trader while all the rest were Conservative and Protectionist. 
But he was a ii|^t-class farmer and owned the land he worked; , 
he was one of a family of great fanners who between them 
owned fpd successfully cultivated large areas of East Kent. I 
spent mucl^ time with him on his farm taking mites of which 
I made use then and later: inspecting the hop garden, the fruit, 
the flock of Kent sheep, the arable crops and the pa^ures and 
meadows. In spite of his very wide raAge of fanning, everything 
was well done. Happily his son, after a successfulcareer at Cam- 
bridge, elected to follow him and the fame of the farm fully 
maintained. ' 

Part of my duty wal to give lectures to fanners. We specially 
nursed Surrey, whith ct)ntribute<k liberally to the college and 
always felt that it did not g€^ value fcf its money. So I visited 
many of the Surrey farms, always arranging, if I could, to spend 
the night locally so as to have a clear day’s farming, ^s always, 

I took full notes which I still possess. FarAers near London pro- 
duced milk; those farther off grew potatoes and also mangolds 
and hay which they carted into London to supply the numerous 
cow- and horse-ke%pers then living the^e; they brought back 
loads of stable manure which they pi^t on, the mangold ground, 
obtaining enormous crops — up^to tons per acfe — as a result. 
On the ligfiter thinner soil sheep were kept, norfor lamb pro- 
duction, as at present, but for mutton between November and 
Easter. 

I also had to lecture to gardener|. On one occasion when I had 
endeavoured to explain some of the phenomena of plant growth 
in simple language, ^e proposer of the vote of thanks ver^ 
kindly commended my efforts. 'The lecturer,' he said, "as been 
hintelligent, ljut not too hintelligent for us.' Often the lecture 
had to be given in the club room of a pubfic house or hotel. 'The 
day chosen was market da^', 'that being the time^ when most 
farmers were in town. 'The time was usually 4.30 or 5 p.m. 
Wherever dhe of the schoolmasters who«had attended our sum- 
mer courses lived near, or whgre there were some ctt our good 
farmers, we were sure of an audience. But at timly we wertf 
strangers in a strange land. 'The farmers had had af long day; 
many had started early for the market in their doitcarts.^and 
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they were tir^. I have turned up punctufiilly and found no one 
present: after about fiye minutes the secretary appeared and 
explained that we must ‘g!ve them time’. After alfout ten minutes 
he would go into the bar and collect a g^oup who had every 
intention of coming, but in the meantime were assuagipg their 
present thirstFand the thirst they expected to^acquir^ during the 
lecture. We would start twenty to thirty Rninutes late; after 
forty minutes I had to stop, the audience could stand no more. 

activities at the sclfool put me in touch with the parents 
and gi^uallyfl got caught up into the village life. My first 
appoinment was as Chairman of the Honey Producers Club, 
which met monthly at a local public house, nominally at 7 p.m. 
But as there were three clocks in the viftage — ^the church, the 
station and the Post Office — ^att telling different times, we had to 
wait till ten minutes after the last«clock had gone seven before 
we could start. I then discovered that mychipf duty as Chairman 
was to atand tlrinks to the rest of the committee, somi half- 
dozen TdSty fellows Who could have consumed a great deal. As 
our finance!? would not stand the strain I had to resign before 
the next meeting. ^ 

I was more fortunate in my appointment as one of the Man- 
agers of the Infant School at Wye and of the school at the next 
village, Brook.*Our jlbwcrs^ert^very restricted — wg could see 
that the schools were kept clean and spend sums up to 9ei. but 
not much more; in.^nsequence I could never get all that I 
wanted in the way ot equipment. When I proposed that we 
should make a great effbrt^to ^btain a piano for the Wye school, 
the chairman asked: ‘Have other schools in the di.'jtrict got 
pianos.’’’ I had to admit they had not. ‘Well then,’ came the 
reply, ‘we want to be as good as our neighbours, but we don’t 
want to be bettgr’, and^that ended the matter. 

Another time, when we had had outbreaks of uuuaL and other 
troubles amqpg tlie children, HaU looked into the matter and 
discovered that the main sewer was ofJ>rick and s(^ badly con- 
structed that sew^e could easily leak out into the gravel patch 
on which the village stood and so into the wells — there was then 
lib piped >)^ter supply. Hs|Jl called a meeting of the village 
elder& and urged them to get the sewer made absolutely water- 
tight. But it was in vain. At gardgning and the 
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fruit and hops they v\ftre really splendid; but here: 'Other vill- 
ages get throat troubles and fevers and ^uch like, why shouldn't 
we?' was the li|ie they took, and fromfthis nothing would move 
them. 

Lately on, however, the County Council intervened. They 
examined both the water supply and the sewerage system and 
condemned both. Ve were given the option of putting forward 
new schemes or accepting theirs, but do something <we must. 
The villagers protested: they had drilnk the water and used the 
privies for 40 , 50 , 60 years, etc. and were still Hble an<y>Arty, 
what need t^do anything? But the County Council ranained 
adamant and reform set in. 

Some time later f received a po^card irom father, the shortest 
he ever wrote me, with fivejetters oi^ly: ‘E.T.R.: B.A.' But it 
concealed a long at|^ happily ending struggle. His two years at 
the Bbrough Road College gave him no letters lafter his name 
and he soon discovered that this was a handicap. Certaffi organ- 
izations in the United States awarded a 'D.D.' to pirsons in my 
father's position: they would write to one saying they had heard 
favourable reports of his work, and if he*cared to send some of 
his sermons for examination thejl wq^ild consider conferring the 
degree uppn him. There werg of bourse fees ^d charges but 
when these were paid the parchment was duly forthcoming. 
Others would joirj one or more of the le^ed Societies which 
• wer% then beginning to expand, and which accepted an expres- 
sion of interest as sufficient qualification for membership; they 
could thep sign themselves 'F.R.X.^.', ‘F.Y.S.' * 

However, father nefused all such devices and boldly decided 
to gain a University degree. London and Dublin (Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland) ggve external degrees, and a^ the Irish de- 
gree was the more convenient to work for, he aimed at that. The 
postcard showed that he ha^ Aicceeded. 

> 

We were" very happy at Wye: we liked the gtafF, tl^ students, 
and the village people. On finq days when I was not forking we 
would explore the beautiful countijyside on our bi(^les; thei% 
were practically no cars about and the little towns i^d villages 
were as yet unspoiled. On \^et days we would poke abrat in 
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St<Hihain'8 old furniture stqre and perhaps find something that 
plepsed us. 1 became a keen gardener and rose grower, .showing 
at the local shows whicK were then very popular* and I was very 
proud of the medal I won at the great Canterbury Show. Our 
fruit also was flourishing; the gardener who supplied |jie trees 
had said: ‘WJ>at you want is happles next year, not happles in 
ten years time.' And we got them. 

I started several investigations and became aeepiy interested 
in them. TTiey included the chemical changes during the making 
of sihge, the losses in making farmyard manure, and, most fer- 
tile o^^ oxidation in soils. This last was a continuation of work 
I had done at Manchester on the oxidation of phol[)horus: I fin- 
ished it at Wye but before disbanding tlfe apparatus estimated 
the rates of oxidation o{ various soils. 'Wiey^roved to be of the 
same order as producti\jpness. TJjis did not siifprise me: the 
production of plant food was currently attributed largely to the 
action of sml bacteria, and I found that sterilizing the soil ^eatly 
reduced*^ rate of oxidation. But on one occasion by an accident 
the sterilization was only partial; the rate of oxidation to my 
astonishment went up, and so did the soil productiveness. Partial 
sterilization had incrAsed the production oT plant food, but I 
could give no explanation. ^ 

Meanwhile •ur fanwly wa# groying, my total inconie was only 
££80 per annum and I was getting anxious about the future. 
I was seriously thinking of going to South Africa as Chemist to 
the new Department ?>f Agriculture that F. B. Smith was setting 
up at Pretoria under Lord Milner when Hall iin'ited me to 
Rothamstdd. The Goldsrfliths' Company had given a capital 
^rant of 10,000 as an endowment for S<jil Research. The in- 
terest on this, together with sundry other small items of income, 
enabled the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee ip March 1907 
to make me a formal fiffer of ^400 per annum to become the 
first 'Goldsmiths' Company’s Soft Chemist’. This I gladly ac- 
cepted and af the dhd of the summer term I left Wyo with very 
mixed feelings; deep rqgret at parting ^ith my ma^ friends at 
the school, in the* village and at the college, but intense satis- 
faction thatfthe way to further achievement of my purpose was 
now opening up. 
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Tranicjer to Rothamsted 1907 

First Visits to Canada and the United States 


HALL and I had paid our first visit to Rothamsted at thej|^.d of 
April 1901. He wanted some samples of the soil of R^held 
(the mangolil held) and Sir Henry Gilbert kindly invited us over 
to take them. So we ^ent. It was a strenuous day. We rose at 
4.30 a.m., were driven in Ben Coulter’s “jrap to catch the London 
train from Ashford, and got Jjo the Rothamsted laboratory soon 
after ten — ^hot, tired, hungry and thirsty, having had neither food 
nor dlink since 6 a.m, Edwin Grey took us straight pp to Bam- 
field. There we spent a hot, dusty, very firing morning taking 
samples, but our tool was very ineffective and we ^should have 
fared badly but for Grey who was quietly drawing samples with 
his better implemlent. Then came the Welcome news that Sir 
Henry expected us to lunch at his hq^se pt 1 p.m. We ‘downed 
tools’, retjjmed to the laboratory uo wash and rest, and pre- 
sented ourselves at Sir Henry's house. *■ 

Sir Henry received us most kindly and courteously. He was 
nearly eighty-four, rather bent and walked^with a stick but men- 
tally -alert; he had a long white teard and his right eye having 
been lost in his youth was coverea whh a shade. We bid not see 
Lady Gilbert. Sir Hpnry would not lunch with us: his hour had 
always been 3 p.m. and he would not change this for us. Nor 
would he sit down. Instead he stood up and talked. He took little 
interest in Hall’s investigations, but talked aboijt my old chief, 
H. B. Dixon, whom he had riiet in Canada at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting in 1 897 and whom he liked vef y much., We failed, 
however, tb draw him 'onnany questioq of agricultural science 
and gave up the attempt; instead we got him to tallqof some of 
the great pioneers, the first l!)r Voelcker and otheri*^ v 

Lunch over we returned to the faboratory to find a message 
from Grey saying that he would take the samples and we\»uld 
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remain in the laboratory orisee the fields.sWe did both, but had 
to leave soon after four.^getting back to Wye just before 1 a,m. 
Neither Hall nor I thou^t we should ever issociated with 
Rothamsted. 

After Sir Henry’s death in December 1901 Hall was ajjpointed 
Director and event in February 1902. ^ 

The whole Institution was practically moxbund. The labora'< 
tories hac^been erected in 1852 and consisted of a big bam-like 
structure and a few small tooms, one of which was used by Dr 
Mill^^s a laboratory. The main laboratoiy had long been only 
a stoi^Voom; it was littered up with samples and thick dust: 
‘When I saw its mellow dustiness,' wrote HaU afterwards, 
‘my heart sank within me.’ Gilbert had facked completely the 
capacity to attract youi^ men or to wOrk Ivith other people, 
Lawes only excepted. Lav'es had ttjed to bring Warington into 
the group but failed; the story of Gilbert’s qu^el with Waring- 
ton makes yer^sad reading. His assistant, N. H. J. Millef, was > 
one of fllfe shyest and ihost nervous men I ever met; he confided 
in me that his life at Rothamsted had been very dreary. He was 
set a most deadening task: daily determination of ammonia in 
the rain and of nitratls in certain drainage waters; and any 
attempt to break new grouryl, ot any suggestion in regard to the 
work, was pr(*iptly«repreJfced Ijy Gilbert and tressed as an 
insult. 

So Hall found not only a dusty but an empty laboratory so far 
as scientific colleague^were concerned. But if Gilbert had failed 
to attract young scientists he ^ad trained up a group of village 
boys to do*certain operations and thus had laid the foundations 
of the ‘Assistant staff’ who afterwards coniributed so much to 
the success of the 'work. 

Hall with his boundless energy soon go^the place tidied up. 
He was firmly convinced that agricultural science, hitherto a 
poor relation ^f chemistry, must 8e%ade independent and put 
on a broader basis. He had no funds for more staff but proceeded 
to collect them, and aftv four years succeeded. In Ao6 he ap- 
pointed Winifred tfrenchley as bot^ist; she was the first woman 
e\fer to worR at Rothamste<^and one of the first to hold any 
scientific appointment in agriculture. It being assumed that a 
worn® could not live without tea Hall's wife provided daily at 
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4 o’clock a pot of tea^uid a tin of Bath Oliver biscuits: thus start- 
ing a custom which has proved most f|;uitful. H. B. Hutchinson 
was appointed^acteriologist early in ^907 and I came on in July. 

Harpenden Was of course a great change from Wye. The 
older inhabitants could remember when it was an isolated vil- 
lage, but the conjing of the railway and its nearness to London 
(25 miles) causecKit to develop rapidly as the favoured residence 
of prosperous London business men. The good sense of the in- 
habitants and the extensive CommoVi prevented it from degen- 
erating into a suburb. 

In Ac auij^:mn my mother came to stay with us: she*Was mak- 
ing a round of visits to her children to see what Aeir homes 
were like. We could see that the end was near: her old lung 
trouble returned, my brother Qifin. had to come from Glasgow 
to take her home, and in a few weeksrshe was dead. All but one 
of her children as^mbled for her funeral: it was years since we 
had ^et, but we all felt the sense of completeness in«her life. She 
had set out to make a good home and to 'bring up her ftven chil- 
dren well, and she had done it. It was a cold rainy l*'ebruary day 
when we buried h^er, but as the coffin was lowered into Ae grave 
the sun broke through the clouds and%r a few moments we 
were bathed in sunlight. 

My laboratory was cramped and ill-ventilated — by 6 p.m. I 
had either a bad or an incipient headaclje. On the oAer hand 
Hall's new buildings, the pot culture house, Hutchinson's labora- 
tory, and the unffnished new wiqfj, were all good. 

Hutchinson and I tried to solve the mystery of partial steril- 
ization which I brought from Wye. He found that Ae increased 
biological activity I had observed was due to an increase in bac- 
terial numbers (this we learned later had already been discovered 
in Germany): Ae reactive efficiency however had diminished, 
and our investigations le<f us to the view that normal soils con- 
tained some biological factor keeping doW Ae' numbers of 
bacteria but put out of action by partial steri^zation, Hutdiinson 
found ciliates, amoebae an<l monads in the soil mat satisfied 
these conditions, and we attache^ importance to t|ie ciliated as 
they appeared so abundantly in our cultures. Considerable con- 
troversy arose; it was generally supposed that tHe actiVe soil 
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population consisted only of a few milliot^ bacteria or even less 
per gram of soil, with a few fungi, any other organisms being 
accidental and in an inactive form only. Tom Goodey showed 
that this was true of our ciliates. But C. H. Mfrtin and K. R. 
Lewin proved that the amoebae were active and could function 
as we had supposed. The 1914 war caused the work to*be sus- 
pended but it was resumed later. 

Alongs\fle of this work Hall and I completed the Survey of the 
Soils and Agriculture of Went, Surrey and Sussex on which we 
had worked at Wye; this involved me in much travel on 
foot, ^Wcycle or dog cart over the three counties (no car being 
available to me), and many visits to farms which i greatly en- 
joyed. Hall wrote it up and it was publilhed by the Board of 
Agriculture; they jibbedjat th%inclusiont>f averse from Kipling 
and some twenty lines fropi Mrs Marriot Watsoi^s poem on the 
Downs, that kind of thing \iot being done in official publica- 
tions; but^ljalljinsisted. 

During the summer of 1909 I went to Canada as Recorder of 
the Agricultural Subsection (as it then was) of the British Asso- 
ciation. The subvention! was £si lOs. but by^ravelling on slow 
boats and as the resujt of^the* overflowing hospitality of our 
Canadian hostsathis came \^hin of seeing me through the 
long journey across to Vancouver Island and up to Edmonton. 
So I was able to meet some of the leaders of Canadian agricul- 
tural science. The senibr was William Saunders, the Government 
Agricultural adviser; very friendly and always accessible, he had 
a remarkable knowledge ofthe country and was full cf optimism 
f<Jr its future. He had already recognized tl\p possibilities of the 
Peace River region and offered to take me there if 1 could stay, 
but I could not: much of the journey then had to be^y canoe. He 
fully accepted tjle current estimate of 360 million acres as the 
potential area of Canada’s cultivalfle^and, which would still find 
defenders though birely half that area is as yet in cultivation. He 
had already bred Marqips wheat, but wfthout fully ftcognizing 
its merits; that satisfaction was left^to his son Charles, who using 
a vapid but%ielegant chewing test on the grain, picked it out 
from ^group of hybrids in tne expen: uental garden at Ottawa 
as b^;^ of exceptional quality because the chewed mass stuck to 
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his teeth. Frank Shutt» the chemist, Mndly and hospitable, organ- 
ist at his local church in his spare time, had shown that after qnly 
twenty-two years of cultivation the prairie soil of Indian , 
Head, Saskatenewan, had lost nearly one third of its nitrogen, 
and wa^urging the need for more conservative methods of man- 
agement. Robert Harcourt (always ‘Bob') was^tmining a num- 
ber of young agricViltural experts at Guelph. Altogether a good 
start had been made with the building up of what is now one of 
the most distinguished agricultural^- scientific .services in the 
world. 

Among my hosts was Professor J. Mavor, me wwi^imown 
Economist oi Toronto University: scrupulously honest and 
bluntly outspoken when enthusiastic immigration officers and 
agents, anxious to* attfact more mewc^mers, made statements 
which he considered unjustified. 

I met some of the pioneer farmers who had opened up the 
prairiLs, living in sod shacks till they could build jhemselves 
wooden houses, and I marvelled at the c&urage and eSidurance 
they must have shown. The buggy was still the co*nmon mode 
of conveyance: every little prairie town had its Livery Stables 
where a buggy co\ild be hired: it might^travel twenty or even 
thirty miles a day, and the joumfcy the railway station might 
take two days. Small horse ipipleif>ents were sllll common on 
the farms, and at harvest time it was necessar3rto bring over 
ship loads of men from Great Britain, Ireland and Western 
Europe to get the grain in before the frost'appeared. The Prairie 
Provinces may well be proud of ffieir founders. In going round 
it was clear that soil erosion had begun but was not fet serious; 
it was not included ig the programme for the day’s discussion df 
wheat problems.^ I was enormously impressed by the courageous 
display of optimism^ and the infectious air of strenuous effort 
manifest everywhere and I was delighted to meet quite by acci- 
dent one of my Wye students V« ho had seemed inci^rably idle but 
in this bracing atmosphere had buckled to an<f in association with 
another W^e student was^opening up f part of the Okanagan 
valley for fruit growing greativ to the advantage of himself and 
the community. 


* This had been an important part of the British Association’s 
Winnipeg. 
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Hus Canadian visit mado me realize tM I had been lAarUng 
too isolated a life cut olFfrom scientific intercourse apart from our 
small group at Rothamsted, and I decided I must take more part 
in the activities of some of the scientific societies Also I realized 
that a vigorously growing country like Canada presetted en- 
trancing probl^ms.that Rothamsted ought to tackle, , and I re- 
solved to make similar journeys whenever th^pportunity arose. 

The year 1910 is a tuifiing point in the history of agricul- 
tural^lgsearch in this country. Until then the Board of Agri- 
culturOlad not interested itself in research in agricultural 
• science. It gave occasional small grants for the stu^y of specific 
practical problems, but each was considere3 an end in itself. Hall 
had been to the Presiden§to plaad Rothaiftsted’s need for money, 
but he was coldly and cu^'tly told that if he wanted money he 
must collect it himself; he would certainly get none from the 
Board. Tl}^ President could not conceive the circumstanfts in 
which tUft Board wouM concern itself with scientific research. 
Later and unofficially the Secretary told Hall that British agri- 
culture was dead, and the Board’s business was to bury it 
decently. 

But in 1910 all this ^as gharfged. Mr Lloyd George decided 
that British A^icultitre should ^ revivified and h^et up a 
Development Fund of ^1,000,000 for this purpose, ^e Fund 
was to be invested and the income administered by Com- 
missioners, who had i very considerable measure of independ- 
ence. They were empowered to encourage scientific i esearch and 
could themSelves initiate scientific investigations. 

* It was the first time that a British Government had made itself 
responsible for scientific work in agriculture. 'The precedent, 
once established, was followed up, and in due coursedarge grants 
became availably. 

Hall was appointed one of th^HAnmissioners and Rotham- 
sted received a sub^antial grant. The work, however, took more 
and more of his time, and finally he had to decide wHlch to give 
up: the Commissionership or the ^directorship. At first he de- 
cided to giv? up the Commission, but his colleagues would not 
hear ^this: his sound kno>^edge, critical judgment and con- 
structive imagination had made him indispensable. ^ they got 
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permissicHi to offer hkn a permanent paid post. This he accepted 
and in the autumn of 1912 he left us, greatly to our regret, for 
we all recognked that no successor dbuld possess his Inrilliance , 
and distinction'. 

I wa^ appointed Director. The news reached me in June just 
as I was starting for my second journey to Nortl» America, this 
time to the Unit#d States. Periodically their Department of 
Agriculture arranged a summer school for their experts and 
they invited me to go over and give a^course of lectures. Hall and 
the committee readily agreed. 

I arrived in New York in the midst of a severe heatwave: the 
newspaper jnacards announced ten more deaths. I telegraphed ‘ 
to my old friend Dr Wheeler of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station asking if I fnigfit come out ther$ to be cool. Soon a press- 
ing invitationrcame with instructions as to route and time of 
train. He met me his buggy and' we had a long and delightful 
drivd'in the cool of the late evening through «tt«active New 
England country — ^woods and fields and dpen land witWstretches 
of sea and a sprinkling of old 'Colonial' houses, fJ’hile fireflies 
danced round us in profusion. I spent a very pleasant two days 
under his guidance, and saw his experiffients, which had made 
the Station famous, on the acicfifvirer effect of sulohate of am- 
monia on, the soil. 

The course was held at Lancing, Michigan, anff lasted a week. 
It was under the direction of Dr A. C. True of the Department: 
one of the kindest and most courteous o^cials I have ever met 
in any country, and full of knoy'ledge about the work of the 
Department and the men. Lectures and discussions kept me busy 
each day till 10 p.mr But an American expert audience is always 
stimulating and I thoroughly enjoyed the week. 

I went on<o Lincpln, Nebraska, where I was^being shown the 
deep loess soils by Professor F. J. Alway, an attractive young 
Canadian who had come to se^K'his fortune in the States. Lincoln 
was unbearably hot an^ noisy and so I stayed with ^Iway at his 
house in the quiet countryt at night we rlept soundly«on the ver- 
anda, soothed by the chirping of the ‘grasshoppers’,|and by day 
we lived in shirts and trousers. He^e I saw $omethirfg( of the diffi- 
culties of running a home in the Western States. '*Littte help 
was to be had and that little yarely went the way offPromssors. 
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Mrs Alway and her daughters happened to be away, and he had 
to get up at 4 a.m. to do the housework and prepare the break- 
fast before going to the tlniversity. This was not^nusual — even 
the Chancellor had to leave his office about mid-day to stoke the 
furnace at home whenever it was wanted. 

I lectured t« the students and deliberately broke i|way from 
the purely practical aspects which, I could se^ , hgur^ promin- 
ently in the college teaching. Instead I laid stress on the inHnite 
wonder even of a commor^clod of earth, emphasizing the fact 
that scientific work is concerned not with squeezing out a 
little mo.w produce but with studying Nature for ^s own sake; 

To read what is yet unread 
In the manuscripts of C^d. . 

The lectures were well ijeceived, :|nd, in turn, i was greatly 
impressed by the students; some of the womgn students especi- 
ally were v^ attractive; in those days they still wore theif own 
complexibiis. Some of them had to earn their keep and fees, and 
they did this by going out as ‘lady helps' during part of the day. 
Single professors and lecturers living in their own rooms or 
houses could at times simple the home-making capacity of their 
students, and not infreojaent^ a hew home resulted. Most of the 
men students alBo woi4ted, eapeci^ly during the vaca^ons. 

Alway took me round the State a good deal and we visited 
some of the students’ homes where we were most hospitably 
received. They were tkrmhouses, often remote, most of them 
unattractive with no attempt at adornment, no garden and few 
trees: it pvkzled me how sucn very nice young people could 
cdlne out of such unpromising surroundings* 

One visit I would on no account have missed. Alway took me 
to see a good example of alkali soils in one,of the alleys. This 
particular section belonged to a very rich man; the train passed 
through his land but the station^a/ some miles away. Alway 
asked the concluctoif if the train could be stopped to let us get 
out and so save the long journey from ttie station, lJut he said 
no, that would be iTlegal. But, he ac(,ded with a twinkle, 'If Mr X 
knbws you sJfe coming, the si^al near his house may be against 
us, andAihen we shall have to stop. So you may as well be ready 
to hop^ut.' We were, and sure enough the train did stop, and 
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we went straight to itie house to report our presence. We were 
asked to be back for lunch and went off to see the alkali soils. On 
our return wegiixpected to see our hcet and hostess; instead we 
were taken to Sat our meal in the kitchen with the harvest work- 
ers; in so rich a man’s house a couple of professors so far down 
the doll^^cale had no dining-room status. Alway was greatly 
distressed; for hina>the experience was not unique though it was 
rare, but he was grieved that I should have had it. Ov the other 
hand I was delighted; a glance rounh the table showed me that 
the company was excellent, cheerful and full oi»life and^aiety, 
while the c^k, a good Scandinavian woman, assuaiQ us we 
should get a TCtter meal than if we had been in the dining-room. 

From Lincoln I went to Elgin to stay with George Coupland, 
a remarkable man Meekly interested in^cience. He had come out 
to Elgin in the early days jvith the ^rst settlers when 'prairie 
schooners' (covered wagons) wer^ still going across to the west; 
and Jh winter it had been necessary to plough a furrgw from one 
farm to another, and from the farm to thfe church, so that people 
could find their way after dark. He had been through the financial 
crisis of 189S — ^when western people had lost faith in paper 
money and woulc! take only silver dollars. So prices collapsed: 
he sold pigs in Chicago at 3 c4nts*per Jb. and maize at corre- 
spondin^y low prices. But ijiingsihad steadily'lmproved; land 
had risen in value and incidentally brought much iffoney to some 
men who had no idea how to use it. We passed two of them lying 
on the pavement butside a saloon with their coats off, and far 
too much liquor inside them. Ctthers, also very well off, were 
sitting inside smoking cigars or cnewing toothpicks-i-a favourite 
occupation in thesetwestem towns. 

'Then I went on to Illinois where Cyril Hopkins, then Pro- 
fessor of Agricultui;?, took me round part of the State. He was 
equally popular with farmers and students: he linew the country 
intimately and was able to gi^e them very sound advice, although 
its scientific basis, a stj^ctly arithmetical coifiparison of the num- 
ber of pounds of nutritive elements in«the soil with ivhat is re- 
quired by a full crop, was fjulty. Drainage, phosphiites and a 
suitable rotaticm were his main recommendations 

At the Cornell Agricultural College, Ithaca, New Vork, I met 
Lyttleton Lyon, Warren, and other distinguished aericuRurists, 
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and saw a good deal of the surrounding, wasted country: the 
early pioneers had cut down trees heedlessly and so caused much 
soirerosion*. bad agricuftural systems had great^ deteriorated 
the land, and many farmsteads were in low conlition. But the 
College staff in addition to their outstanding scientific invests 
gations were Rowing how these troubles could be rgc^ed. 



CHAPTER IX 


RothamHed 

and the First TVorld TVar 


I took over the Directorship of Rothamsted >in Octoben^l912. 
We were as yet a small group of workers, but the piasibility of 
grants from ^e Development Commission opened out new pros- 
pects. I was able to" invite B. A. Keen of University College, 
London, to join it^ add start those physical studies of the soil 
for which he .became widely knowi> also K. R. Lewin the proto- 
zoologist and a small group of gobd post-graduate workers. But 
I khiw from sad experience that we could not get yery far in our 
old laboratories. So I put before my Committee a plan for a new 
block to cost ^12,000, a large sum for those days, but half 
would come from the Development Commission if I could raise 
the other half. I ''said 1 would try: the 'Committee gave me its 
blessing and left me with a peffectly free hand. 

I succeeded and the laboratoriesawere duly budt. Also I wanted 
a good library; not simply a collection of modern technical publi- 
cations but one including the works of the old writers from the 
fifteenth century onwards: books which could then at times be 
acquired but would I knew soon be out of our reach. I wanted 
them preserved in an appropriate setting, and being completely 
weary of the utte^ unattractiveness of the old building, I in- 
structed the architect to do his best with the hall, staircase and 
library, which he did. To deal further with the fatigue problem 
some attractive little gardens were made, past .or through which 
people had to go in walkih^lJfani'one building to another. Un- 
fortunately the war of 1939 prevented my -putting the finishing 
touch and laying out th&front; this came later, i 

I was most anxious that Rothamsted should get into close 
touch with progressive farmers and landowners^ and I fovind 
them very responsive. I have the pleasantest recdlldctioi\of many 
visits, usually involving a stay of one or two nighb or over the 
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week-end. Frequently the day began with prayers and a reading 
from, the Bible, for which purpose the whole household assem- 
bled in the dining-room. I^en followed a countrv breakfast to 
prepare one for a strenuous day. Afterwards thf mistress at- 
tended to her household and garden duties and the master made 
his rounds. Dogs, horses, farm animals about the buildingf, were 
all inspected; the bailiff, the stockman, pigma^and other Heads 
^ere seen«and their reports were discussed with them. Then 
there was a tour of the failn and, if one were at the squire's 
houseg^^the vill^e. If anything was wrong it must be put right: 
there waswo oiiiciousness, but efficiency and kindliness. Many 
T>f the squires served on public bodies and on the Bench, and tliey 
accepted as a basic principle — and the villagers heartily con- 
curred — that the estate a^i^thc* village niiist bontinue; that the 
present owners were custc^i^s and^trustees who^o duty it was 
to pass on to their success^ without loss, and improved if 
possible, thq^thidgs they had received from t^eir predecessors. 
Above alPlhe productiviness of the soil must be conserved. I was 
always invited to suggest improvements and accordingly took 
full notes and soil samples and would afterwards send in a con- 
sidered report. 

I had come too late into^e^:ountry to become a complete 
countryman. I teved ovicket^and later learned to play a little 
tennis very indifferently, but I could not ride nor could I even 
pretend to any views on horses, hunting, fishing or shooting; 
my student days had been so occupied with the problem of sur- 
vival that I never learned to play billiards or cards or to dis- 
course pleaAntly and at length about notliing in particular. Nor 
cotild I dance. I had taken a few lessons during my prosperous 
years at Manchester but I was never good at it and anyway new 
dances had come in which I could never acquire. I di^not smoke, 
never took beerjir spirits and only gradually came to enjoy a 
good glass of wine; I never^e^iii6p?d views on vintages. But 
1 was greatly intei€sted in my hosts and hostesses and their 
people, and thoroughly enjoyed seein^thfiir treasures^-delight- 
ful possessions some of them weiy — and hearing about their 
plitns, their ftipes and their fears: when I left there was almost 
always |he invitation, obviously sincere, to come again. 

These country houses were centres of social activity in the 
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village and they ma^e Engli^ country life something unique in 
the world. Nowhere else is there anything like diem; one qf the 
great tragedies of our time has beemdie crushing of these good 
houses out onexistence by high death duties and crippling taxa- 
tion. 

Not al^squires came up to these high standards: some lacked 
the necessary mofal qualities, and some had been so badly im- 
poverished during the depressions of the 1890's that Ahey lacked 
the necessary financial resources. TK.e younger ones were break- 
ing away from the custom of family prayers butothe best^aC them 
were as keep as their fathers on the improvement ofidhe village 
and of the local agriculture. Unfortunately many of these were* 
killed in the 1914 war. 

Meanwhile an important praotica^egiplication of the work on 
partial sterilk;ation of soil^kept mt liusy. There had for many 
years been an important glasshouse production of tomatoes, 
cucifinbers and omer crops in the Lea Valley .anc}, trouble had 
arisen from 'soil sickness'. The usual treatment was^to throw 
out the soil and bring in fresh; this was easy in the early days, 
but became more difficult as the industry expanded. One of the 
growers, the vefy enterprising W. Randall, heard of our 
experiments, and thought thaf partial ^sterilization might pro- 
vide a cure for ‘soil sicknegs*. H* came over* to Rothamsted 
accompanied by two or three growers: they saw our results and 
we discussed the problem in full. The growers agreed to cany 
out experiments in their own houses, and I agreed to go over 
once a month to watch their progress. The results were so suc- 
cessful that we were asked to establish at Rothamsted a special 
branch for the studj^ of glasshouse problems. I raised the matter 
with the Committee and they advised a consultation with the 
solicitor who had t^awn up the Trust Deed. He was now old, 
but he and his younger partner gave me* an int^pview. His advice 
was very definite: ‘Do nof^Afnad;* he said, ‘keep strictly within 
the four comers of the Trust Deed. You hive gol ai| absolutely 
safe position from which no one can dislodge you: d|>n't lose it. 
If you expand you may be iqfor endless trouble.' But I was bent 
on expansion and quite prepared to risk the safety pf my pdsi- 
tion; I remembered, too, what Alfred Mond ha4 ti}ld me: 
"There is only one comfortable place in the processmn through 
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life, and that is at the top*. It was, howeve|, deemed wisest that 
the glasshouse research work should be done in a separate Insti> 
tution and I was strongly bf opinion that this shwld be located 
in the heart of the industry so as to maintain closeCouch with the 
growers. They were a fine body of men: some of the best were 
Danes and chief among them was H. O. Larsey, one qf tne most 
gifted growers I ever knew and one of the mgst likable of men. 
The industry owes a great deal to him. He and I interviewed the 
Coimty Council officials aiftl secured grants, other funds were 
collet^ and th»new Station started work at Cheshunt in Octo- 
ber I914^ts laboratories took a year longer to gamplete. Its 
'first Director was soon replaced by on^of our Rothamsted 
young men, G. H. Bewley, under whom the Station has been 
very successful: so much/i^indeed, tliat t always hoped similar 
stations would be set up f<#i^me o^the other speaialized crops, 
such as sugar beet and potato^, but this has r^t yet come about. 

At hoiflte ours was a peaceful and happy life that we could have 
continued indefinitely. Our six little children loved the garden; 
they knew all the trees and named all the climbable ones; they 
knew the lairs and derfe out of which bears and tigers might 
pounce upon you; and under# gcfbd governess they were making 
steady progres#. We decided t^|end all our boys tp Oundle 
and our elder daughter to St George’s, Harpenden, later we 
chose Sherborne for Clare. Walter, the eldest, had already at six 
years of age declared hfs intention of staying with me and going 
with me a long way away;^N^lie’s birthday had fallen on the 
Coronation T)ay of King George V, and the children were con- 
vinced in spite of all we said that the village celebrations and 
illuminations were for her and not for the King; as a Christmas 
present, John, aged six but already the studgit, askod for Pope’s 
translation of ihit Iliad and learned to declaim passages from it 
as he lay in bed. A little latei^wt^dPFAncis, sunniest and bright- 
est of them all, was ^ent to school he was asked how many chil- 
dren we had: 'Six’ he r#plied with his flight lisp, *and I am 
thankful to say we are not expecting a seventh’ — but a seventh 
caftie all the lame. On another occasion, when my birthday cake 
appeared with only five candles — a palpable falsification — and 
direct questions led only to evasive answers, the matter was 
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dropped, and I dic^ght ended till one afternoon the troop 
marched gaily in bright-eyed and eag^, shouting: 'Daddy, we 
know now: you are forty-one! We*went to the library at St 
Albans and Ubked in fTho's WhoV Such were the events and 
excitements of those peaceful days. 

Then Qn Aug}ist 4th, 1914, came the shattering blow: the 
outbreak of the First Great War. 

Within a short time all the best of my young men<had volun- 
teered and gone; for most unfortunately we started on the volun- 
tary system which meant that only the best men went, sjf(i their 
losses were, terrible. As they went their places weaP taken by 
women straight from the University, but each one understood' 
that her post was 'for the duration’ only, and that she would 
vacate it when the men came bA:k.y®*^ey did magnificent work, 
and thanks tfe them Rothamsted able to deal with all the 
problems referrecj. to us. 

ElSperts feared widespread unemployment wd^y first war 
work was to examine schemes of land feclamation with a view 
to the employment of labour: this proved unnecessary. Other 
expectations werp unfulfilled, and things went from bad to worse 
till finally in December 1916 Mr Lloyd George was put in 
charge. He saw the need for nlorei and .more munitions, and he 
had the drive and energy to yet thftn. I becameejmember of the 
Munitions Inventions Panel and also of the Nitrogen Committee 
dealing with supplies of nitrate and ammonia, both of which were 
required for high explosives and for fertilizers. Also, under Lord 
Moulton, I had to work with C^lin f rye at the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions on sulphuric acid which was badly needed for both muni- 
tions and the fertilizer industry; my task was to search for 
economies in fertilizer manufacture. Also I had to try to find 
substitutes for the potassic fertilizers, ^which in peace time had 
practically all come from Germany; here only moderate success 
was achieved; blast fuma& ft&llT'dttst contained sfme potash but 
also cyanjdes poisonous to plant growth. 

The depredations oV German submarines made our food situ- 
ation very serious and a Fqod Production l5epartn|ent was set 
up in December 1916 with T. p. Middleton as*iCs Technifcal 
Head. From the outset he wisely adopted the policy ^ plbughing 
up grassland and growing com and potatoes. This was unpopu- 
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lar among agriculturists, but Middleton remained firm. While 
still .continuing with Lord Moulton I joined him as Technical 
Adviser and had to draw tip practicable schemes of manuring: 
to help matters I wrote a short book Manuring fw Higher Crop 
Production. 

Various practical problems were studied^ at R^thSmsted. 
Among them was the more economical making, storage and use 
of farmya*d manure. Thanks to the generosity of the Hon. 
Rupert Guinness, afterwards the Earl of Iveagh, we secured the 
servidl^ of £. U. Richards for tliis work, and he and H. B. 
Hutchinsan discovered the factors necessary for t];e rotting of 
'straw and other vegetable refuse and so for the first time put 
compost making on a proper scientific basis. Their method is 
now widely used in manj^^rtdof the w(?rld.*We soon came up 
against wireworm trouble ^lich, hpwever, we ftiiied to over- 
come. I wholeheartedly suppled the ploughijig up programme. 
I deeply Ip^ed.tc^ see the ploughman at work, the grdWing 
crops, tfife ripening coAi and the harvesters getting in the pro- 
duce, and I had always regretted the laying down of land to 
grass. All the same I recognized the importance of grass on the 
farms and the fact that ftie ploughing up of the grass land would 
diminish the supply of prga^^ic Tnatter in the soil, and I urged 
that, on heavy^nd, where ^ ras^|/as a necessity, ‘th^ way out 
seems to be the North country system of alternate grass and 
tillage. ... A few demonstrations on these lines in heavy land 
districts would resolve' many of the farmers' doubts as to the 
advisability of breaking u^ s^e of their grass land'.^ Some 
grass landVould always remain, however, and this I urged 
shpuld be improved. 

At the Food Production Department part of my job was to visit 
districts where there was trouble between j:he farmers and the 
County War Committees, and to find the way of peace. 
Sometimes th| farmers wen*lll**ire if rong and I had to explain 
to them the seriou^ess of the situation — on one occasion five 
grain ships in successioi^ were torpedoed leaving us with only 
about three week^ supply in the country. Sometimes the Com- 
mfttees wer? in the wrong j^d set the farmers an utterly im- 
possible task. The farmers in a high moorland district had been 

^ British Association Reports (Newcastle Meeting) 1916. 
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ordered to plough ualheir grass and sow wheat. They pleaded 
that the rainfall was'^too high and wheat cultivation was quite 
impossible, but the Committee was adamant. I went down and ' 
stayed at a ve^ comfortable little hotel: the Committee wanted 
the inquiry to be held there. But I insisted that it must be held 
on the ^Qund itself. This pleased the farmers and I soon saw 
why. The sky w^ becoming ominously overcast; the farmers 
were clad in raincoats and Wellingtons and mounted «>n shaggy 
ponies; the Committee were in decetrit black suited to their sta- 
tion. We went up to the moor and when we gnt to the Jttnd in 
question the,^ain began pitilessly beating up>on us. tt was not 
long before the Committee accepted my proposed compromise: ‘ 
that the region being undeniably wet the order remain in abey- 
ance till such time* as fhe Commkteo^uld provide the farmers 
with varietiesk of wheat suitable lC> <,the conditions and could 
demonstrate methods by which itvould be grown. 

Oit another occasion a group of good dairy iarme^s, producing 
large quantities of milk on their grass ^d mangold iSnd, were 
ordered to plough up and grow wheat. I found that the contri- 
bution to the wheat supply would be small, that the loss of milk 
would be considerable and I got the C5>mmittee to agree that 
for purposes of the order mangold;, could be taken as wheat. 

In all jthese inquiries I dj^^mytbest *o save«'the face of the 
Committee when I had to give an adverse decision: they were 
honestly trying tp do their best, often in very difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Ro'thamsted escaped war damage, except for a bomb dropped 
by a Zeppelin on Broadbalk near tne bailiff's cottdge. I asked 
him in the morning whether his family had suffered at all. He 
said he reckoned they were sixpence up. ‘How do you make that 
out?’ I asked. ‘ Welj, you pay for the windows. We lost a jug 
that had cost us is. But our chimneys had wanVd sweeping and 
the explosion shook dowrfal^sdw'Sioot, we saved the is. 6rf. we 
should have had to pay the sweep. We lost fs. and saved is. 6d.’ 

And that was all tlfe damage to morale that thaj^ particular 
bomb did. 

At home we got through in spite of all difficulties.fOi^ house- 
hold staff before the war had been five persons — staffs were bier 
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in those days because workeis were plentiful and wages low*: we 
had a cook, a housemaid, a governess, a nurse and a gardener. 
But* during the war we* were reduced to a part-time jobbing 
gardener. The milk supply for our six childreif was our most 
serious problem, but Elnor got round that by setting up two 
goats. One so^n died, but the other, Joan, faithfully di^harged 
her duties and we became very fond of her.^fter the war she 
had to go^cause, to our great regret, she developed the incur- 
able habit of eating the bask of our choicest shrubs. 

Af^r the wai^I was appointed a member of the National Sal- 
vage Couficil charged with the duty of utilizing o( disposing of 
' the colossal quantities of explosives that Mr Lloyd George’s 
boundless energy had conjured out of our factories. So for some 
months after the Armis^^ I was engaged dn a wide range of 
disposal problems and degl^g with^things as vaiped as sewage 
sludge, cordite, and TNT. V Martin Lowry and I studied the 
possibility of clyid||;ing the two latter into fertilizers. Wofttable 
solutioniwJjre fuunc^ far some of the problems, though I am not 
going to pretend that they were ideal. 

In addition I was able to help the Belgian Government with 
some problems in the Bfelgian Congo, for whfth the King of the 
Belgians gave me the,Ordfr of the Crown of Belgium. Our 
Government alfo gavt me ig ll^^the Order of the Bytish Em- 
pire, but the honour that I prized most of all was my election in 
1917 as Fellow of the Royal Society. 

On June 17th, 1920, my father died suddenly in hif* seventieth 
year from heart failure. He his work in the morning; after 

lunch he felt unwell and went to lie down, w^hin half an hour he 
was dead. It was the ending he would have wished. He had been 
minister at Ross Street, Glasgow, from 1897 to 1808 and then 
became Missiorijll'y Miifister for Scotland \^ich necessitated his 
removal to Edinburgh. His««wd»i1t'a9 probably hastened by an 
accident in 1^9 wRen he had been knocked down by a motor 
cyclist and broke his leg^He had rem^rklble energy ^d power 
of work, and with^ystematic training he could have gone a long 
wRy but he Vould not necessarilv^ave had a more useful life. 

' We usually paid about a year for a young maid: the governess had 

jS 25. The gardener lived out, and had a week. 
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Of his twelve children — ^nine by his«fir$t and three by his second 
marriage — ^ten survived him; seven sons and three daughters. 
Among his father's children he had been the only student. O^his 
own children %ve inherited his preference for the student's life; 
Arthur had a successful scholastic career, Laura began as a 
teacher \)u| married a head master, and Leonard asiis well known 
became a Professjpr of Philosophy and Fellow of the British 
Academy. Ernest took to ship building: became firsfe designer 
then General Manager to Denny's ofiDumbarton, and Quen. was 
in business on his own account. One of the sons of the |(scond 
marriage beqsime a coffee grower in India and the other a civil 
engineer. 



CHAPTER X 


Expansion at Rothamst^d 
The 1920*s 


ROTH*^STED ha4 done so well during the war that expansion 
naturally ijgllowed when it was over. I'hemen returned, but not 
•Lewin or Martin, who to our great sorrow were killed. Some of 
the women, notably Mary Glynne, Letti?e Crump, and Ruth 
Gimingham, had done so well liiat it woufd have been absurd to 
let them go even thougr^ '^e duration' was ent^d: they had 
moreover shown , the great advantage of a mixed staff. The 
Development CpiiViission asked us to expanS our organiaHition 
so as to ifieljjde Plan^ Hathology and Entomology. W. B. Brier- 
ley was transfierred from Kew, and A. D. Imms from Manchester 
to take charge. Hutchinson left us for the Distillers' Company 
but H. G. Thornton of New College, Oxforfl, took his place. 
H. J. Page came on as phei^jist,*and F. Tattersfield and E. M. 
Crowther, whoias meijibers^f tl\£ociety of Friends l^d joined 
us during the war and done excellent work, stayed on. 

There was more difficulty about a new subject I was anxious 
to introduce. One of the first things I had done when I became 
Director was to look into the cupboards, where I found great 
masses of data from the filld Experiments. The figures were 
good, all honestly and carefully taken and Recorded. But they 
had never been worked up and I knew that I was incompetent to 
undertake the task. I also knew, however, that the Ce^^sus authori- 
ties dealt with gt^en greater masses of data and succeeded in 
extracting good informationi»^iienf them. So I applied both to 
Oxford and t8 CanSbridge for a young mathematician having 
knowledge of their methods and willing t8 see what c5uld be got 
out of our records* but neither was able to help. As often in those 
datys, Horadb Brown, the kindly and distinguished brewing 
chemist^ ever helpful, came to the rescue and introduced to me 
a young mathematical schoolmaster who wanted to change his 
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profession and was greatly interested in dus new statistical 
sdence, then the Cinderella of mathematics. He came to Rot- 
hamsted in 1 ^ 18 , examined the data* saw that mudi more in- 
formation wa^v contained therein than had yet been extracted, < 
and expressed his willingness to undertake the investigation. 

I was wiy greatiy impressed with him — it wa%R. A. Fisher, 
now the very distinguished Balfour Professor of Genetics at 
Cambridge — and we appointed him to set up a Statzitical De- 
partment. 

I knew perfectly well that he could not confine himself delus- 
ively to the sjtudy of our data. Directly anyone begins^ develop 
a new science he is bound to get on to new paths, the end of* 
which no one can foresee. I was not going to limit his investiga- 
tions, because I wks certain that^ w^^her they were concerned 
with our data! or not, the spience }vas building up would be 
of the greatest help to us later otc But High Authority did not 
take this view, and I got a personal letter unj'iijg ^e to change 
the programme. This I was not prepared to do: fortunately the 
matter dropped without reaching the official stage. Events 
proved the wisdom of leaving Fisher alone; he developed 
methods that were both elegant and efflbient for examining the 
data given by agricultural experiments; fhey were broad enough 
to take jn the whole rang^^f btplogiail scier.ee. He funda- 
mentally altered the design of field experiments, improving 
them out of all recognition, and it was with great pride that I 
heard Sir Harold. Jefferys, the distinguished physicist, declare 
mahy years later that, thanks to ffiis work, ‘the standard of 
presentation of results in agrictilture is better thafi in any of 
the so-called exact (sciences ... a state of affairs that physicists 
should cease to tolerate*. Fisher was in due course appointed to 
succeed Kari Pearsojti at University College, London, and then 
to the Arthur Balfour Chair of Genetics. His b’lvlliant successor, 
F. Yates, has been able sthl hswtiiei to develop the subject. 

'The next problem was to ensure a succission of Juniors of a 
quality to'match that *of, the senior staff. Not being a college 
we had no supply of students on which to di'aw, anff I used to 
visit the chief University Departments, giving ledtpres or ild- 
dresses describing our work anci our aims, hoping tb secure 
recruits. I told them I could not promise much moifey, but the 
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work was of absorUng interest and of vital importance to die 
immunity. I arranged also with the Unii^ersity of London that 
ilothamsted should be a* Research School of the University! 
vhere students could work for the Ph.D. and D.^. degrees. We 
»uld of course take only few and could retain still fewer, but we 
were extremely fortunate in those who staged witjj (fs. From 
1919 onwards to the end of my time the to^l number was not 
jreat, yda eleven of them became Fellows of the Royal Society, 
me a medallist; seven weae in the Honours' Lists, two of them 
miglged, a number were appointed to University Chairs or be- 
;ame Hea^ of Research organizations. fVnd they, were as loyal 
IS they were brilliant; nowhere could thpre have been a better 
itaif. 

Of course this expansj^ meant a radicfal reorganization of the 
[nstitution. The old methM in w|]ich the totglostaff of half a 
iozen could sett^ affairs at Ka time was no longer suitable and 
we set up a ^ta^ ^uncil consisting of all Heads of Deparfinents 
md elej^cd represefltartives of juniors and of Assistant Staff: it 
nanaged the internal affairs of the Institution. Also, as agri- 
niltural science did not fit tidily into any of the pure sciences but 
Tenched on several orthem, it was imperative to ensure active 
x)-operation between ^e v%riofls Departments, and to this end 
;ach must knoiw whaUthe c^er\^s doing; colloquiui^ meetings 
were therefore held monthly at each of which the work of one 
Department was described and discussed. For the same purpose 
every junior had to qualify as Guide to take an intelligent visitor 
(of whom we had many) over the whole Institution and give a 
reasonably* good account of t#e work. In order to ensure har- 
monious intercourse between Departments*Social Unions were 
set up, one for the Scientific Staff and one for the Assistant Staff, 
but these were afterwards merged; what ^Jas perhaps more im- 
portant, my wjjife arranged small intimate tea parties at our 
house on Sunday aftemoons'ttne'.ltr^r At Homes once a month 
when much Astridfiic talent would be discovered for the per- 
formance of charades anjJ the like. We v%re a very hSppy family 
and very'industilous: the scienti^c journals bear testimony to 
the volume^md quality of th^ work. 

'ITie^ various methods kept our scientific work coherent. 'The 
aim was to study the nutrition and growth of the plant in health 
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and disease, to study the soil as I habitat for plants and the 
numerous organisms living therein, ai^ to study this soil pppu* 
lation in such detail as we could. My*part to build up such 
of the results ts were relevant into a systematic subject in my 
book Scf^l Conditions and Plant Growth, which went through its 
editions aaquicMy as I was able to revise it^; other members of 
the staff were encruraged to do the same for their subjects. 

Alongside of this scientific work, however, I wanted a more 
technological programme dealing vfith some of the more im- 
portant practical problems of the day, for I wis most aiexious 
that Rothamrted shoufd keep close touch with the test of the 
farmers and landowners. One group of problems was straight- 
forward. Various sectif>ns of the fertilizer industry wanted in- 
formation about the relative valites of fi^rtilizer compounds, and 
this necessitated field experime^ in different parts of the 
country. The Inst^ute of Brewing wanted farAi and laboratory 
experiments on malting barley, and appoints me /Chairman of 
their Barley Committee, a position of Mfoieh I was vdPy proud 
as it enabled me to meet some remarkable men whose profound 
knowledge of malting amazed me. There was E. S. Beavan who 
possessed uncanny power of predicting tfte behaviour on malting 
of a sample of barley simply by Tooking at it and fracturing some 
of the grarns: he was generoi^’imjfJilsive? forthi<ght, a militant 
individualist vigorously denouncing officials ancLGovemment- 
fed agencies; H. D. Cherry Downes, equally keen on barley and 
on hunting; H. M. Lancaster, R. V. Reid, Owen Wightman, 
great, experts in their subjects, ^mey of character and wide in- 
terests whom it was a pleasure to know. To supervise these 
experiments I bougtit a little open car which Elnor and I learned 
to drive, and in that glorious summer of 1921 and again in 1922 
and 192S, nfade our.round including c^tres scattered over the 
eastern part of England and South Scotland, and from Shrop- 
.shire to Devon in the west? doitf^ in three spell^ of a fortnight 
each, and (jovering soipe fifty to eighty miles a day. There was 

^ Published by Ix>nginaiis. The first edition app&red in ipi2 and fl^e seventh in 
1937; there were also three reprintinf^. Translations were madd into French, 
German, Russian, Polish and Hungarian, and a photographic reproauttion (without 
asking permission j in China. In 1950 an eighth edition appeared, jrerfkt and re- 
written by my son E. W. Russell: it has been translated into Spai|ish and Indo- 
nesian. The ninth edition is now being prepared. 
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not much traffic on .our roads and we could amble along peace- 
fully at twenty-five miles an hour; ncither*road surfaces nor our 
valve springs or tyres wepe conducive to high speeds. 

The experiments were nearly all on good famy : the visit was 
usually the occasion of a little friendly gathering at lunch or tea 
arranged by adiospitable farmer and we would discuss thC experi- 
ments and many other things. I learned a gr^t deal about Eng- 
lish farmteg and gathered many notes intending to write a book 
about it, but I lacked the necessary intimate knowledge of live- 
stock«( though Slot the interest) and so the book was never 
written. l|^aw much of the sturdy resilience of the j^ritish farmer 
and of his surprising tougliness. In a Wiltshire village the doc- 
tor, whose round had to be very wide to provide a living, told 
me of a farmer who callgd hinvin to repair aPcut hand, and who 
in reply to inquiries abqpt Jiis mo^c of life sa^di^that he drank 
half a bottle of \hisky and tfc^o quarts of beer daily. 'If you go 
on like that^^oy \^11 be in your grave in six Sionths,’ the doctor 
wamcdjhhT? but thejreply was: 'You be the fourth doctor what’s 
told me thatf and I’ve been to the funerals of the other three.’ 

I should like to have had a wider programme of investiga- 
tions to help farmers fli the very difficult plffeht in which they 
found themselves in thq ecoynnnic crisis of the I9‘20’s and I930’s. 
We had the rasearch^aclype to act: a brilliant group of 
young scientists, good laboratories and many contacts with 
farmers. What practical use could we make of it.? Unfortunately 
there was then no consistent agricultural policy, and no pro- 
gramme to which we could work. The Com Production Act of 
1921 would have encouragec# arable farming which we could 
have helped greatly. But after a very shortlife it was repealed. 
Higher output was definitely not encouraged. I put before a high 
official a programme based on those lincs^but his^answer was: 
‘It is no use yoq^howing how to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew befot^vffia* wb want is to make one 
blade of grass gro^ where there used to be two.’ The trouble 
was widespread: Mrs L^ese, the Ame^icilh agitator, vfis advising 
Kansas farmers ^o raise less corn and more hell’. As Deputy 
Chairman 8 ( our County Agricultural Wages Board I was only 
too fully aware of the grave nnancial difficult’ es of both farmers 
and workers, but I wasn't going to auopt Mrs Leese’s slogan. 
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Instead we based our programme on A>wering costs of production 
by increasing the efficiency of the farmmg operations and of .the 
workers, and by reducing wastes and tosses of crops by diseases 
and pests. Cul^yations, the most costly item in arable farming, 
were studied by B. A. Keen and E. W. Russell, while fertilizers, 
which hdld^e ke^ to higher yields per acre, were investigated 
by E. M. Crowthej;, H. V. Gamer, T. Eden and others. Mean- 
while J. R. Moifatt and others were testing appliance/ to effect 
economies about the farm: electricaladevices including electiic 
fences for which the General Electric Company gave muchdielp; 
rubber tyred lyactors arid carts where our neighbour Sir George 
Beharrel of the Dunlop Company helped us greatly. Large num- 
bers of farmers came to ^see these various things: the results were 
published in the Rdthamsted Atufual R^orts. 

Another application of elQctricity^o* which good results had 
been claimed prov^ ineffective. 6onel Lode’s experiments 
had sd^gested that a high tension electric dis<E'iavge«pver grow- 
ing crops increased the yield. The ElectKcify CommisAon was 
then beginning its operations and they asked Professor V. H. 
Blackman, Mr Howes and myself to carry out field tests: the 
results however were entirely negative. * 

It was not enough, however, ft) halp farmers and landowners: 
I wanted plso to do somethi^^ fort^he village schools, where 
many of the farmers and most of the workers were educated. 
The deep interest aroused in me by my association with the Wye 
school has never died down. The lessons I had given there were 
published by the Cambridge Univers^y Press in 1911:^ the book 
still lives, since the first edition ^t has been reissued six times 
and the last issue in L950 is also the most attractive. As far as my 
work permitted I took part in refresher courses for rural school 
teachers during all n]y time at Rothamsted, and for a consider- 
able period from 1924 onwards I broadcasted Ib^sons to village 
schools, not with the ide^ ol MMlng the children into farm 
workers, but to help them read something of*the wonderful book 
of Nature ^lat lay oped at their doors.*! have knowD many in- 
stances of the profound and \^despread influence on |he village 
life of a good ^d sympathetic scjjioolmaster, and of tl^ greflt 
educational value to the whole village of a well-manwea school 
* Lessons in Soil. 
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gsrdai, and I deeply regrel the curtailing of the village schools 
diat is now taking place. 

r wanted also to helplhe workers, and wnen tne Agricultural 
Wages Boards were set up I gladly accepted ^e invitation of 
the Minister of Agriculture to serve on our C^ty Board as a 
Nominated Member, a position I held till I left RothamSted. Our 
Chairman was Sir Charles Doughty, Q.C* whose ability to 
apprehdid a difficult problem and give a clear and well balanced 
decision was a revelation io me. The other nominated member 
was thiit grand old gentleman, Albert Mansbridge, who had 
rendered^nagnificent service by establishing the Y^orkers' Edu- 
cational Association and the Seafarers' Education Service and Col- 
lege of the Sea; organizations that I woitld gladly have helped 
had time permitted. Lil^ me, 4 ie had starte(>as a Leftist but be- 
came disgusted with the gareerists who chose t^^Left because it 
seemed to ofFerwem better^srospects. 

MeanwhUe 911%^ valuable scientific work*was being done at 
Rothan^te^ H. G.^'Shomton was elucidating the relationships 
between themodule organism and the leguminous plants; he also 
isolated the vigorous strain now widely used for inoculating lu- 
cerne seed before sowiftg: the distribution wafi put into the hands 
of Allen and Hanbury |s we^id^iot wish ourselves to embark on 
a commercial undertaking.^. TSttersfield was doing good pion- 
eering work on typhrosia, p3rremrum and other vegetable in- 
secticides; this later helped the py rethrum growers of Kenya. 
W. B. Brierley was studying problems of species characteriza- 
tion in fungi, an essential preliminary to proper classification. 
Mary Glyiine was doing valuAle work on wart disease of pota- 
toes, and Katharine Warington was stud](ing the remarkable 
effects of a trace of boron on the growth of plants, so opening up 
a fascinating siory the end of which no one can ye^ see. 

We were pig^icularfy fortunate in our assistant laboratory 
staff and our field workers. Q,ie df them, Edwin Grey, a village 
boy with littl^ schooling, combined a vivid memory of many years 
with the gift of terse expression: I asked him to wrfte down his 
recollections. Hif two books, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Reminiscen^s, Tales and 4 ,n«cdotes,*l 87S-I922, and Life in aHert- 
fordshh^e Cottage, were well rSreived, the latter being favourably 
reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement, He remembered 
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a casual farm worker selling his i^ife because she no longer 
pleased him. On one dccasion when our first tractor, obtained in 
the 1914-18 war, stopped work (a not uncommon habit) the 
little group offjiorsemen ploughing in the same field left their 
teams for a moment to scoff at the driver as he sought the cause 
of the slSo]^age. presently he opened up the carburettor and 
found a small fly Rocking the jet; blowing it on to the palm of 
his hand he said proudly: ‘There, that’s what done it’^ and im- 
mediately from one of the group came the line from St Paul: ‘God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.’ 

Fortunately I had the full support of the Committee of Man- 
agement in all these ^tivities. They were an ideal body for 
running an Experiihent Station: ftw in ijpmber but each one was 
a leader in his Imnch of scieijce or in agriculture. Lord Bledisloe, 
the Chairman fron^ 1920 to 1924, Kad the tri}^ qualification of 
combihing a wide knowledge of agriculture aijfi a de;fp apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of science with g»ea,t popularity among 
farmers throughout the country. I had first known hhn as Charles 
Bathurst, a lone figure in the House of Commons persistently 
urging the need for greater attention to 6ur agriculture — which 
in the end he secured. He was sufpeeded by Lord Clinton, a great 
agricultural administrator, w^jfr hade-m almost uwcanny gift for 
finding a way through a tangled problem and effecting a com- 
promise where at first agreement had seemed impossible. Diffi- 
cult and trying problems sometimes arose and it was often due 
to the. tactful genius of both Chairmeij that a satisfactory solution 
was found. Then came Earl Radnlfr whom I had knovtn since his 
youth and had first met at one of Owen Hugh Smith's delightful 
week-end parties at his country house at Langham, in Rutland; 
he doubled the part qf city magnate and^country gentleman and 
was equally distinguished in either role. Earl'^fadnor success- 
fully saw the Station throuk'hHhrtttcond war and^the period of 
rapid development that followed. ' 

Life was very full and my days were Ipng: I was at the labora- 
tory from 10 a.m. till 7..S0 p^m. with breaks fhr lun^ft and tea; 
usually I had to go back after dinn^ in the evening sfiid 5tfay late 
or else to take work home. I kept close touch with tKe fariin and 
tried to visit it each afternoon. At first Elnor and I were able to 
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take a day a month off, like dur maids, and went up to T^yndon to 
see the sights, finishing at the Haymarket Theatre where Mie 
could be sure of a good domedy — ^the perfect ending for a happy 
day: our train got us home at 1 a.m. But as time went on these 
visits had to become more and more rare. In my very limited 
leisure my fasrourite authors were Boswell, Cobbett^Shelley, 
Mrs Gaskell, Jane Aiisten, Borrow and Charles iRckens — ^to 
these r ftive remained faithful all my life, adding later Agatha 
Christie. History, too, I always enjoyed; I also read a good deal 
of French, German and, later, Russian literature. But my reading 
(apart frqpi my work) was of the desultory armchair t 3 rpe done 
by a rather tired man. However my life was extremely in- 
teresting. 

Numbers of distinguished visitors caihe to see Rothamsted. 
Among others were Mr^d Mrs Bernard Shajv^who lived not 
far away. At lun^ (for whiih Elnor devised a vegetarian dish 
that he greajly f njpyed ) he captivated us witfi his sparkling con- 
versati<ift*and on goipg^round the Laboratory intrigued us great- 
ly with his bnlliant and illuminating irrelevances. Of course one 
never knew whether one’s legs were being pulled or not. After 
lunch at his house one flay he was showing ml round his beauti- 
ful garden and at one goint^we «ame to a place where we got a 
charming vists whiclfc hoi^ve!S«^ost something from a rather 
rough adjoining field. He had been declaiming against the im- 
morality of the private ownership of land, and then, catching sight 
of this offending patch, burst out: 'Doesn'* it spoil the view? I 
have offered the owner such a good price but would you believe 
it, the fellc^v won’t sell!’ * S 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald came first wheuhe was Lord Presi- 
dent, when I got the Russian Ambassador, Mr Maisky, and his 
wife ( of whom I saw a^ood deal while tlwy wer^in England ) 
to meet him: tjj^ were the days of cordial relationship. Later 
when Mr MacDonald tecamc Prfta# Minister he invited Elnor 
and myself to luncfl with him and his family at Chequers; we 
were a very happy party^ After lunch fie took us rourlH the house 
and showld us itS treasures; he had a remarkable knowledge of 
tflem ami kflew the gallerjes where the companion pictures could 
be found. Perhaps my most hiding recollect’on of him was my 
last visit to Chequers; it was during an anxious period and he 
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was tired, his eyes were hurting SnO he did not want tC join his 
son and myself in a lyalk. We left him and his daughter Ishbel 
playing a game of pin bagatelle. 

Although IL G. Wells did not come to Rothamsted he was a 
good friend to\is and I met him periodically in town and else- 
where. TChe first occasion was at the Reform Clu|} sitting at the 
head of hiffavoui^te table at the top of the staircase surrounded 
by a group of friends; the discussion had reached ^he point that 
the ills of society could never be curec} until money was abolished. 
He was a firm believer in the ability of science tc^solve all jjuman 
problems though he was sometimes impatient with scientists: 
'There is more personality in a third rate actor,’ he once rather 
petulantly told me, ‘tFian in all the Royal Society put together,' 
Of course I could not al^ree nor did he expect it: our most diffi- 
cult problems jtoday are, in my viewj.Vioral and religious, on 
whi<^ science can throw little if any light. An^he did not suffi- 
ciently allow for the scientist’s unconscious ^bit of sinking his 
personal ideas and feelings so as to takft; a detached and com- 
pletely unbiased view of his results, nor h>r theieffect of the 
recognition that these results can at best be only a partial ex- 
pression of the reility, the whole being 4;ompletely beyond our 
powers of apprehension. For man^^ scientists, too, their work 
is their life and they feel litt^/jeec^or fprther self-expression 
though thire is of course for relaxation. At Canberra in 1939 we 
were both guests of the Governor-General, Lord Gowrie, and 
his Lady. Our last^ meeting was at his house at dinner not long 
before his death: he was anxious about the future of a Russian 
refugee for whom he wanted melo fend a post: I had been able 
to do this for a cert|in number during those troubled years. 

Men of sconce have long and with marked advantage made a 
practice of dining together before or after their meetings, and 
1 was early privileged to jwn«soQWkof these groups. The select 
Chemical Society gjroup of the early 1900’^ was dominated by 
the lively personalities of Rudolf Messel, not yet stricken by the 
paralysis Aat later afflicted him; Chaston Chapman, (ke rottmd 
and jovial consultant full of lively stories of chemici(f|frauds and 
brilliant successes; and H. E. Aniilitrong, who in an int^se de- 
g^e embodied the characteristics of the nineteenth cetftury scien- 
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tists; the deep respect for some (but not all) of his seniors; the 
dispassionate and often pitiless criticism of some of his contem- 
poraries; and the readme^ to help a worthy junior. He dearly 
loved controversy but was annoyed when he fail^ to carry his 
point: he had a pungent style of writing. He was a very success- 
ful teacher an^many of his pupils had distinguished ctrSers. His 
interest^^ere very wide, covering the whol^ range of science 
including agrl^lture, horticulture, biology, chemistry, geology 
and physics and extending»to such diverse things as the opera 
and irtses. I al^^ys thought of him as the last of the encyclo- 
pedists. 

About this time the biochemists were fepling that they should 
organize themselves, and at the Savilc^Club, to which I was 
afterwards elected,— on(i of thi friendliest of London's Clubs — 
I met old Dr Plimmer, thc^hysiologist, pictures^te in his brown 
velvet jacket, buMljy hair andturly beard; he^as one of the last 
of the aesthete# a»d had a fine taste for good food and Choice 
wine, ftfs' son-in-law R. H. Aders had in respectful admiration 
added the na*ke Plimmer to his own; he and Gardner were the 
moving spirits in organizing the Biochemical^Club. We visited 
each other's laboratories, read and discussed papers, then lunched 
or dined together. William ^^ayliss frequently attended; he 
was one of th^kindesf and^entlet^ of men I ever met* friendly, 
accessible and ever ready to help a younger man. F. Gowland 
Hopkins, always affectionately toiown as ‘Hoppy', also came; 
supreme in his line of work he was one of the most modest of 
men, extremely helpful to*younger people and adored by his 
students; he was, too, a keen freemason. 

The Biochemical Club proved so successftil that it was trans- 
formed into the Biochemical Society, and three of us were de- 
puted to negotiate witlj Benjamin Moore«Df Liverpool for the 
purchase of the Biochemical Journal. The negotiations were pro- 
longed and cyfficuljj„JMLeore ■ wa * a* very charming, able, but 
elusive Irishman, and it was long before we could get a satis- 
factory agreement. 

The olaq^t anJ most distinguished of all these Clubs is the 
Royal Society's Dinner which I was later ( 1926) elected 

and in due course had the honour of being appointed Treasurer. 
Frtan the foundation of the Society in 1660 some of its members 
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dined together before or atter tne meetings, and the Club has a 
continuous history since 1743 . These dinners are among the 
most interestinsr I have ever attendedt 

Three eventsMn 1922 greatly pleased me. My old Universities 
of Wales ^d of Manchester conferred on me their Honorary 
Degrees o^ Doctoj* of Science: the first of a list that afterwards 
expanded. In May I received a letter from the Pi^sne Minister, 
Mr Lloyd George, saying that the Kmg had conferred upon me 
the honour of Knighthood. The accolade was to take place <^n the 
morning afte^* the Manchester ceremony, and Mr E. ,0. Simon, 
then Lord Mayor and afterwards Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, 
who entertained the Ifipnorary graduands to dinner, kindly al- 
lowed me the use df the sleeper ilways reserved for him on the 
night train to Jf^'ndon so thjit I was ab’e to present myself fresh 
and rested at Buckingham Palace* Afterward I had to hurry 
back fo Cambridge, for the Royal Agricultur^Sl?ow[ was on, and 
Elnor and I were guests of our old friend/ A C. Sewardfthe dis- 
tinguished botanist and Master of Downing Ccilege, where 
again I met a still older friend, F. B. Smith, who having left Wye 
in 1902 to organize the new Agricultural Department in South 
Africa under Louis Botha and Jan Smuts had now returned and 
become Bprsar of the College 



CHAPTER XI 


Tfie Sudan 

Helping in a Great ScKeme^ 


IN 19^2 I met Sr James Currie, an old Sudan Civil Servant who 
had becoiv Director of the Empire Cotton Gro\^ng Corpora- 
tion, a body which sought to reduce oijr dependence on the 
United States for our supplies of cotton Jpy encouraging greater 
production within the Empire? From the tiihe when Kitchener 
liberated the Sudan fromthe Mahdi^in 1898 British experts had 
recognized the .Stability oftthe Gezira, a gjfeat plain south of 
Khartoum, Ipr irrigfation and the growth of cotton, and tHfe Staff 
of the ©apartment Agriculture set up there had confirmed 
this. The SuBan Government and the Sudan Plantations Syndi- 
cate jointly proceeded to construct a great dam at Sennar on th 
Blue Nile and to lay out the irrigation system while the agricul 
turists worked out suitable mettibds of cultivation and cropping 
The Corporatfcn inteveste^its^-ji the scheme and jc^ntly with 
the S 3 nidicate and the Government invited Dr H. Martin Leake, 
the Indian cotton expert, and myself to spend the winter of 
1923-4 in the Sudan studying its agricultural possibilities and 
then to report on the scientific organization necessary to ensure 
their fullest development. Ac^rdingly on October 3 1st, 1923, 
Elnor and I started off from Victoria and taavelling via Trieste 
and Cairo reached Khartoum in eleven days. 

The very able Director of Agriculture,^R. H. Hewison, had 
already found ftjf us that sine qua non for tropical travel — a good 
personal servj^nt, A^jJ^iJamid, ^hft having made the Mecca 
pilgrimage was entitled to wear the badge and be called Haji. 
He was a man of characi^r, and looked jflTter us faithfully. 

Our official certtre was Khartouip, a new city built on spacious 
lihes bj^ the British, whei;gjjiosquito control was so complete 
that a resident was fined if one was four.d in his garden; but most 
of our time was spent elsewhere. The country to the north did 
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hot greatly interest us; it is almost Tainiess ana its population is 
confined to liie river^de where peasant irrigation is practicable: 
little development was possible here- The central sectioif has 
more rain, varying from lo to 25 inches; from time immemorial, 
it has produced short stapled cotton and its food crop has been 
Sorghum, vulgare, widely grown in Africa undq* a variety of 
names: h^re it i^ called Durra. More was possible here. The 
villages are more* scattered: as we entered the j^eadxfan came 
out to shake hands with u4 a smilii^ crowd soon gathered and 
the women crooned a song of welcome. The )yell is th^ social 
caitre where men, women, children, camels and donkeys for- 
gather: the women unveiled, in blue gowns that cleared the * 
ground, in sharp contf ast with the veiled women in trailing blad( 
gowns we had seeiv in tgypt. Thtf well might be 'ten men deep’, 
i.e. 55 to 60 f^t: it usually had neithef Vindlass nor bucket, and 
the water was hauled up in a leather square ti^J at each comer, 
then tapped into aA earthenware vessel, and c^ried home on the 
woman’s head. For larger quantities four^aflon pefrol tins were 
used, carried by donkeys. Much of the lifetime of the women was 
spent in carrying water and we were told of the utter astonish- 
ment of some of ‘the chiefs when on aCirst visit to Khartoum 
they saw fixed to a wall a small pie;|je of metal from which when 
touched there gushed out a s^am of watpr. 

The GJzira is in this regiem: it lies between the Blue and the 
White Niles, falling slightly from the former to the latter; its soil 
is black and deep: walking over it in the hot sun it looked friable 
and unlikely to give trouble on irrigation. But A. F. Joseph’s 
analyses told a different story; iti wis not only poor, in nitrogen 
and organic matter^but it contained a high percentage of heavy 
intractable clay, ana also soluble salts; under very careful irri- 
gation these, would keep the soil in good physical condition for 
an indefinite period;' but any fault in nfanagement might easily 
reduce it to a hopeless statp. ^ts vivid green crops, regular rect- 
angular layout, and straight water cHaiiibls, wire in marked 
contrast with the sunounding brown, parched, dusty country- 
side. Each holding had its ‘tukl’, a round hut then m«de of durra 
stalks in which the cultivatoV and his wife lived; at4he became 
more prosperous he built a second-iual, bought another 'wife and 
installed her there; two wives never occupied thejsame tukl. 
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CottCHi was of course the dfief crop, the others were durra and 
lulna; half the land was fallow each year# A good crop might 
have in it a skull set on a stick to warn off the ‘evil eye' which is 
always watdiing out to injure the natives as myh as possible. 
Children wore amulets wiA written charms inside them to keep 
it off. A babysor an animal could not be admij^ for^Ms might 
call att^tion to it; the most that could be s^d was 'God being 
willing i^miglit turn out well’. The cultivators clad in long white 
robes and white turbans %snded thiir crops or watched their 
flocks«grazing apparently bare fallow land; one might pass on 
the canal liank riding his donkey, the common native means of 
transport for the men — a woman usually walked, often with ajar 
on her head — ^the rider would dismount politely and stand aside 
to salute us as we passec^. 

'There are three groups of Africans in the I^«irthem Sudan: 
black Sudanese a^o form the majority, a mixed race, never rulers 
but not bad yvo^kere; the Arabs, who came in centuries a^ and 
dominaflM the peop[ei«taking possession of the land, very cour- 
teous, but a\%ricious and at times cruel; and black West African 
Mahommedans, here called Fellata, on their way to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca but staying in the Gezirf to earn the neces- 
sary money, the pilgrim&gd l)^ng costly. Some remained for 
years, some few life. They :i{ie goo^ workers, cheerful ^d fond of 
singing, and the women have a great sense of colour. 

'The cultivators were supervised by British Inspectors, magni- 
ficent young men of the old Public School type, respected by the 
cultivators for their just dealing and their efficiency, and admired 
by the Arabs for their skill in horsemanship. 

We found the days hot and tiring but th» nights were delici- 
ously cool and restful; we slept on the veranda or the roof under 
a clear and brilliantly starlit sky; grass-h<jppers w#re chirping, 
in the distance f^dgs were ‘singing’, still farther off in the village 
there was much humag^nging beating of native drums; 
this died dovm but’TSwvigorous barking of the pi-dogs con- 
tinued: it was not cheeky because it kept off the hyenas which 
might ha^e causdH considerable d^redations, occasionally even 
tdking % b^y. Incidentally T learned that hyaena control was 
assigned to the entomologist But the noise was so softened by 
the distance that it did not keep us awake; we were lulled to 
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sleep by the steady drip, drip, of water from the porous earthem 
water-cooler — a sound that has continued unceasingly all down 
the ages in the Nile valley. Fortunately we were well out of the 
village. 

We visited also the Kassala region where cotton is grown on 
the sand} pash dplta in a way which 1 believe v unique. The 
river rises in the ^ritrean hills but flows only during the rainy 
season, July to September, yuid canals have been ptade distri- 
bute the water well over tne land. Afrer the flow ceases and the 
water has disappeared into the soil cotton seed* is drilled«in; it 
germinates rigidly, and as the water level sinks the rqpts follow 
it and never lose touch with it; the plant may receive no water ' 
during its eight or nine^months of growth but it stands up well: 
we saw little or no'wiltine even fei the mid-day heat. The crops 
are good. 

Tlie Gezira and^assala regions<produce thq&ng-stapled cot- 
ton nhich in demand in Lancashire but projjuciblq only in re- 
stricted regions where its rather exactingirequirements tre met. 
Elsewhere in the Sudan, for instance in the Nubir Mountains, 
rain cotton could be grown at much less expense but at much 
lower levels of yield and quality. 

In our report Martin Leake *^d*l emphasized the need for a 
competent scientific staff to eijsure cq^tiniv^ protkictiveness and 
we suggested an organization that we thought suitable. A chem- 
ist should carefully watch for signs of soil deterioration in the 
Gerira. A plant breeder should seek varieties better suited to the 
conditions or markets, giving bettpr yields or proving more 
resistant to pests, diseases, and Soil troubles than the Egyptian 
varieties then used.<A seed farm should be set up to propagate 
supplies of pure seed; it should be sufficiently distant from the 
main block tr avoid ^idental cross pollination and disease con- 
tamination. Other necessary officers were alrd^dy on the spot. 
Owing to the poverty of tl.e 'Gezira sqil _we recommended that 
the effects of sulphate of ammonia shoulode investigated, and 
that improvement of tfie livestock should be undertaken when 
more was known about their^ diseases: this wduld npf only add 
to the revenue — ^Egypt being a gqpd jpiarket — but A/^uld suppty 
manure for the cotton. ” ^ 

One of our Rothamsted Staff, E. M. Crowther, spent the fol- 
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lowing winter in the Gezira starting olF the soil investigations 
there. The link thus established was kept up during the whole of 
my Directorship. 

In spite of a heavy programme of work Elnor and I visited 
many places of interest. At Omdurman we met Osman, the an- 
tique dealer viio had fought against the British at Omdurman 
and bem slightly wounded; when the day was lost He and his 
fellows expecSid to be massacred according to the custom of the 
country. But instead the B|;itish banVaged their wounds, gave 
them tpa with sugar in it (here much smacking of the lips, sugar 
being a grgat luxury) and let them go. hike his fq|lows he was 
* dazed and thought there must be some devilish intention some- 
how, but unlike them he quickly grasped tlie commercial possi- 
bilities of the situation. If the British would hot slaughter him, 
perhaps they would tradUwith him^ so, speedijj^ collecting all 
the Khalifa doll^-^, Dervish spears, 'Omdurman antiquas’ and 
other commq|dities he could lay hands on, he set up a stall flTthe 
Square apd.before ^anight was out did a great trade with the 
British troopff bivouacking there. On another occasion we were 
taken to a native collem in the desert for the training of Holy 
Men of whom there were a large number; the pupils enter at the 
age of ten and discipline is sJxiiij^r At the door was a whip and a 
mat on which ithe victim l^elt. One bright eyed boy of twelve 
had run away but had been caught and brought back; he had 
chains on his ankles but did not seem abashed. 

Our most interesting expedition was the 1,700 mile farther 
up the Nile by steamer to ^ejaf in the extreme south as far as 
the Nile is navigable: the jouiroy took fifteen days there and ten 
days back. It is devoid of scenic attractions, ihere are xio hills to 
break the monotony of the endless parklike plain with its many 
flat-topped acacias. There is, however, m^ch animpl life: birds 
of many sorts, game, including herds of elephants, giraffes, 
water-buck, crocodiles, Jujjpopotalhi and prodigious numbers of 
insects, especially in*flie Sudd, a vast mansh of pap 3 mis. but with 
some ambatch and other lyees, in which thfe river loses%omething 
like one hllf of itS water. The gre^t attraction of the journey is 
it# humsp iiTterest. The Ajra^ never settled there because their 
horses could not tolerate the insects, ®o one gets right into a 
wholly different set of tribes: pagan, and hardly touched by our 
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civilization, but having a culture ot their o'wn far oldw than ows. 
They lived mainly qn fish and river animals especially hippo> 
potamus, and seem^ extraordinarily insensitive to ptoiAaine 
poisoning; they would not slaughter their cattle for food, thes6 
being a mark Vf social position, parted with only as Bride Price 
or in expiation of offences, but they ate the bodies of those that 
died whefner fro*lni disease or other causes. Christian mission- 
aries are allowed ^o function here but not in the^osl^m 'north; 
we met several and were /nuch impressed by them. In some of 
the villages no clothes were worn or at most only a string,girdle, 
and the children brought out their parents to laugh at us in our 
ridiculous get-up with sun helmets and sun glasses, f was intro-' 
duced to a Dinka chief as a person of some consequence; he 
asked: how many cattle had I? Fc-rtunately Rothamsted then had 
a sizeable her^ so I was able to give j 'satisfactory reply. In our 
last village beyond Rejaf we madf^ friends wi^ some boys from 
the h!ission Schobl at Juba; seeing us coming Jihey^ had put on 
their school uniform, shirts and knicker.% sat on tke veran- 
da of the chief’s hut opposite the witch doctor’s pcle and talked 
about the events of the village: the smaUpox that had decimated 
-it but spared them, the disease that was afflicting their cattle, 
the hyaenas that were eating thgir sheep and goats, having 
already eaten the dogs that wefe sytjposgd to gqard them. But 
that the hvents were different we might have been talking to 
boys in an English village: it was not until they pointed out to 
us their mothers, paked but for some necklaces or girdle from 
which hung some beads or thin pieces of iron, their bodies 
smeared over with red and smoking long pipes or sfu-eading out 
a mixture of cowdi^g and durra porridge to dry preliminary to 
making beer, that we realized how great is the advance these 
devoted missionaries have already made. One of the boys wrote 
to me afterwards telfing me how their little g^oup accompanied 
their menfolk in an elephant hunt: ‘the. elephant turn round and 
see Lado’s brother behind him and then r^Kfter him as fast as he 
could and Ihe boy wa» caught. The ammal did not (|o anything 
very much to him but trod on his foot, and push hi^^eat tusk 
into the boy’s stomach and tfie boy fell down dead.’*4i.s^he bctys 
grow older the tribal law claims' tifem and we woildered how 
much of their early training persists. 
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During- this visit 1 was struck by the fact that we in England 
knew but little of the scientific work being done in the Sudan, 
and the workers there in tarn knew little of our work, and had 
but few of our publicatiom. On the other hand Aey were well 
provided with the bulletins of the United States Experiment 
Stations whichwvere widely distributed over th^world^lh conse- 
quence ^i^ey tended to use American methq^s and American 
appliances, eV%B when better were available in this country. 
Quite unnecessarily they were lookit^ to the United States for 
help and leadersliip in agricultural science. All this seemed high- 
ly undesira4)le, and on my return to England I toqk the matter 
*up with the Ministry of Agriculture and fyjggested that a con- 
ference of the Empire workers in agricultural science should be 
called to discuss means qf ove/coming the difficulty. This was 
held in October 1^26, and Several Imperial Agricultural Bureaux 
were set up for ti'je purpose of keeping the v|rious agricultural 
departments 4 n 4 ouq|i with each other and with scientifi^ind 
technicaRad\ances ma^ elsewhere. 

Twenty-selfen years afterwards, in 1951, Elnor and I were 
back in the Gezira. The Syndicate was winding-up, its concession 
being ended; tlie ln.spectoratc and .scientific staff were being dis" 
banded and the services* ‘SuoSavi^d’. The British staff had ren- 
dered magnifictnt service. Tjiie soil^f the Gezira, whicl^might so 
easily have been ruined by faulty irrigation, had if anything im- 
proved in productiveness as the years went by, and the yield of 
cotton in 1950-51 had been the highest in the whole period. The 
plant breeders had raised ncjv varieties of cotton, better in qual- 
ity and yield capacity, resistantfto pests and diseases ib.at would 
otherwise have done much damage. The efficiency of the business 
managers had ensured that the cotton had been sold to the best 
advantage and the cultivator had receivecyiis full «harc of the 
profits. The scrupulously just and honest Civil Service and Law 
Courts had er^ured newan^nd prdSpdrity throughout the coun- 
try. There were now more railways, better roads and motor 
transport; the tukls wert^no longer of ddrra stalks but of solid 
materials ;*schools* were flourishin{.]^and the desire for education 
even more so. Liebigs ha<^..s^ up a meat factory at Kosti, thus 
opening the way to the livestock developments that could do 
much for the improvement of agriculture and the wellbeing of 
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the people. When the British staff took charge of the Sudan in 
1900 it was truly described as being 'always poor and it always 
must be ... a God-accursed wildemass, an empty limbo of tor- 
ment for ever and ever'. They are leaving it completely trans- 
formed into a iknd that can give its growing population a satis- 
fying life^d enable them to contribute to the general welfare 
of the world. ^ ^ 

Troublesome political problems are bound JKf arise as the 
efficient and incorruptible' British officials are withdrawn. Ad- 
ministration of a multiracial community is always difficult, and 
the three gr^t groups^jf the northern part have littl^in common 
with each other except their religion, while those in the south " 
differ in every way, and traditionally hate the Arabs of the 
north: for it was ^he Arabs wife in t^e old days had been tlie 
slave raiders,r 2 Vid the menjories of those time§ still survive. 
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Canada and^the United States 
Three Visits 


IN September 19^ the British Association were invited to meet 
at TorontQi^id the Council appointed me^Presidenfc of the Agri- 
*cultural Section. Hearing of this the University of California in- 
vited me to give the Hitchcock lectures there, and my old friend 
Jacob Lipman of the Nev; Jerse^ Experiment Station arranged a 
tour of the chief Experimint Station^ at which \ was to lecture 
at $50 a time. So Elnor and»I started on o^ journey, official 
guests in Ca^ad^, travelling through the States like medi- 
aeval sclt?)ters, camingiour keep as we went. 

At ToronttJ we were guests of Sir Clifford Sefton, who had 
been one of Wilfred Laijrier's Ministers. Our fellow guests were 
Sir William Bragg, his^wife and daughter. I always liked an3 
admired Bragg; he was^not ft great scientist but extremely 
human and the#e was no on^to wh(^i I would more readily have 
gone in time of trouble. He was modest and unassuming, with 
an enviable capacity for getting results and presenting them 
clearly and convincingly. He was one of the most attractive men 
I ever met — and this attracyveness was shared by his wife and 
daughter — Ind, I might add, l^s son. During the course of the 
meeting the University of Toronto conferredUupon me tne degree 
of Doctor of Science, honoris cama^ of which I have always been 
very proud. 

We were ovqjVhelmed with hospitality and Elnor greatly 
admired the iptense_patr*\ptism aftd •efficiency of the Toronto 
ladies. 

We visited the great fyiit region on tlA Lakes. St Catherines 
was producing quSntities of wine aijji managed to sell it although 
Cfnada ancA:he States were then officially dry. Cases of twelve 
bottles could be bought in Canada but not shared: the Mayor 
could not give us wine at lunch, but took us to the factory 
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afterwards to ‘sample* it. To the States however it had to go as- 
Portland Cement or, in some other guise. We went also to the 
clay belt of Northern Ontario and saw some of the new towns 
springing up each with its large publft buildings, school, library, 
hospital, etc.,^all complete even though there might be only 
three oe^our tl^ousand inhabitants: and consequently a large 
public debt endurable only if more and more people ccmld be in- 
duced to go and live there, so sharing the bunfam. Tnus arose 
the inducement devices: tffie strips p^isted on the back of the local 
patriots' cars: 'Boost for Walla Walla’; the seductive little 
pamphlet selling out *che fifty points that made Liskeard 
the most delectable spot in Canada. Once expansion ceased the* 
burden of rates might become insupportable. 

Then we went dn to the prairies. Tljere had been great devel- 
opments sine* J. 909. Winippeg had greatly expanded; Calgary, 
then a town of tw^ streets only, was now a city with all the appur- 
tenances and assertiveness of the west, widyts,'P§lace of Eats', 
‘Nobby Suitorium' (tailor), ‘Shoeshine Parlor’, ‘Shoe <Io.spital’ 
and ‘Funeral Parlor’, while another establishmeftt heralded in 
the glowing description of its wares bv the announcement that 
Modesty has had its day’ 

I was greatly interested in^ljejporthfm park-like country of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, ^where ^ix(yl farming is possible, 
while on the actual prairie only wheat or oats could be grown. 
’The motor car had almost entirely displaced the buggy, big farm 
machinery had gwie far to solving the labour problem and no 
longer were ship-loads of harvesters brought over. Boosting was 
a national pastime; a farmer woi^d declare that his was the finest 
farm in the finest R’^ovince of the finest, etc., etc., and then pro- 
ceed to offer it at $50 per acre. In Manitoba we visited a section 
where farmrrs prac^sed stock jobbing^ buying 900 lb. cattle at 
S| c. per lb. in autumn and hoping to sell at*^-lO c. per lb. in 
spring (the £, was then »vdith $4.^1 Our Winnipeg friends 
had warned us against being ‘soaked’, buf^in any case we were 
not buyerl. We had & most delightfyl camping hc^iday in the 
Rockies with Miss Elizabeth Blackwell of Kollovv^V College, 
J. H. Priestley, A. B. Rendle and Ajyhibald West « Kdmonron 
University; and then Elnor andTwith Lord Bledi|loe and his 
son left the main party and struck southwards intcf the States, 
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entering by the Red River Valley, stoppmg at Fargo in Dakota 
where I gave my first lecture and was made to realize the intense 
spfecialization among the st^s of the experiment stations (‘If it’s 
live h(^s' you talk to me; int’s dead hogs you talk to the Doctor 
here; if ft's food for them you want Professor X’, f tc. ) . Then to 
the Yellowstone Park for a few days, the wonders of ^ich it is 
diflficull^ exaggerate: we stayed in the camps^where each even- 
ing the lady hostess would give us s<mg books and set us ‘com- 
munity singing’; later cam* dancing ■com popping at the fire 
and other frivolities. The camp was run by students; it was held 
both in the States and in Canada tliat a stftdent sholld have grit 
‘enough to work his way through college )jrithout State aid be- 
yond the fact that tliere were no fees: he would need to earn 
about $700 a year and mjny p<ftsibilities were open.^ 

We next went to Utah,*a !^ate I bad always •v%nted to visit 
because it started as a monolthic religious jpttlement, al^ts 
people in the^r%t i^ance being Mornwns, and they stilr^e- 
dominatdd'Jaid retained control though inareasing prosperity 
brought a considerable inflow of ‘gentiles’** to Salt Lake City. 
Dean West was our guide. The climate is arid^but the two val- 
leys in which the popufation is majnly concentrated — the San 
Pete and the Cache — are welk watered . Three things struck me 
at once: the firm dcliefiof a^ we ni^ in their Church; their high 
standard of education ( ‘a man cannot be saved in ignorance' was 
one of their tenets) ; and the closeness with which they could co- 
operate. This gives them a remarkable degree of coherence and 
effectiveness which howcver^as in the parallel case of the Jews, 
does not alvfays add to their popularity. Their irrigation prac- 
tice is remarkably good, and I was much impressed with their 
experimental station at Logan. One of its results greatly in- 
trigued me as being so <Jjfferent from our«pwn: th» growth of 
lucerne did not Jhcrease the nitrogen content of soil, while 
ploughing-in \^eat stubble did. 

Dr Widstoe, a fnend of long standing, whom I^had first 
known as sip agricultjfral ^dentist of disflnction, but had now 

sti]) h^ds true: I was informed in 1955 that only about 20 per cent of 
the students at Canadian Universities ^cre receiving grants, the remainder find- 
ing their own resources. In the United Kingdom sonie 80 per cent receive grants. 

* The name for non^-Mormons: it includes Jews. 
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become one of twelve 'Apostles' of the Church, explained to us 
their doctrines. At 3{ilt Lake City we attended an organ recital 
in the remarkable Tabemade: a lai^e oval building made of 
wood by the early settlers, but joinm with wooden pegs, nails 
being then unobtainable. We had to leave before the end to catch 
our trainband alt;|!^ough the Railroad chief who wa^present offered 
to hold it up for us, we felt we had no claim to so marked an 
attention. 

Our next stop was Berl eley, wh^e, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, I gave the Hitchcock Lectures and in botweenwhiles was 
motored roimd the State. Here I found a glowingly enthusiastic 
local patriotism before which all I had previously met paled into 
insignificance. Tlie University however was a haven of peace, 
and it was a great pleasure to meet the quiet, thoughtful D. R. 
Hoagland, hie delightful epUeagues S. Burd and J. C. Martin, 
an^ the Head of the faculty, the versatile and genial C. B. Lip- 
man. The research work was among the best J s%w during the 
whole journey, worthily maintaining tlv^oigh standards set up 
by the founder E. W. Hilgard, whom to my regiat I had never 
known. My audiences showed in a marked degree that all- 
€mbracing curiosity so characteristic df American listeners at 
their best, and which so pleaaes a» lecturer: the discourses were 
afterwards published by thp Univfi^sity Press finder the title 
Plant nutrition and crop production.^ We left \ 5 uth the greatest 
regret. 

But California still had more to offer us: at Fresno — ^which 
even then seemed blocked up with cars — W. P. Kelley, one of 
the most ingenious minded of tll3 research group, showed us his 
work on reclamation of alkali soils by treatment with sulphur, 
and at Pasadena we were invited to admire (from the outside) 
the lordly residencea.of the Tooth Paste King, the Chewing Gum 
King, and other monarchs; then Professor R. A. Millikan showed 
us his magnificent labora(toiSes at the Institute of Technology 
and told us about his work on cosmic rays. We also received 
invitations from Chaiiie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks to visit 
Hollywood and see their studios. Of cours j we wei^ with alacrity 

* This was tnuislated into Armenian. Ifent a copy to our traikslation bureau to 
see what they could nutke of it, but it was returned with the comment; ‘Sorry, but 
we don’t read fretwork*. ' 
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and had a most delightful time. Fairbanks we found was a realist, 
with a large opien air studio, reproducing; scenery and effects 
with ‘photographic fidelity^ he was very athletic and really did 
the amazing feats shownlon the screen. In preparing Robin 
Hood he had sent a trained archaeologist to England to study 
details of castl^p and to search records at the British Museum for 
prccisc^formation. He was not keen on colour or stereoscopic 
development: 4he proper medium, he thougfft, was black and 
white. Chaplin however w|s compl^ly different. He was no 
realist. He had no desire to give an exact and faithful reproduc- 
tion of the jjiing itself; his aim was to reproduce thg atmosphere 
and the sensations one would feel if one were sharing the experi- 
ences depicted. Among other devices was*a small stage repro- 
ducing exactly the scenery of fhe larger on# but mechanically 
mounted, so that the mosl#mlikely events could j^ippen, and the 
film was so well made that i^was impossible to tell where the 
change from ^he^real stage to the miniature ^as made. H<l^as 
then pr^armg The^oid Rush, the action set in Alaska, but he 
was not pertwbed that his mountains might not resemble the 
real ones: if anything he considered them better, and when I sug- 
gested that snow could^ot rest as he showed It at one place hilF 
only comment was: ‘Bu^ tha^ shows the superiority of my snow 
over Nature’.s^snftw, l),ecaiuc my .mow can rest there'. He was 
completely difl'erent from "^at I had expected: interested in the 
philosophy of art and, like Fairbanks, conscious of the power the 
cinema exercised over the democracies of America and Britain 
and anxious that it should be used for good. • 

We then«started eastwards, ^eefuring at some of the colleges 
en route after the college yell had duly bcci^given, aiid making 
numbers of .speeches to the many different kinds of clubs: 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Sigma P.si, fraternities, mroritie%and others; 
meeting many drfightfuf people and crowding all the hours be- 
tween breakfast and midnight w^th»varied activities. The in- 
formality of trte studPnts surprised me: as the College President 
passed them there v^s no deferential making way o^ raising of 
hats; eithel’ they foolno^oticc or just said: ‘Morning, Doc.’ In 
s(^e caje^ I was told, the students called the Professors by 
their Christian names. Further I was assured that many of the 
Professors would have gained financially by giving up their 
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diairs and working at a garage. The Universities are gr^t 
mono-collegiate establishments; some of them had ten or twelve 
thousand students and several of t^ Presidents told me they 
thought this was too high: they dicrnot like the aj^lication of 
mass production ideas to education. 

Our l^t engagement was at Washington where the very 
courteous Dr Allen of the Department of Agriculture |in<enged 
a strenuous but most interesting programme. F^lly we were 
invited to White House 60 meet {^resident Coolidge who as a 
farmer's son was deeply interested in agriculture and, like the 
Minister whom we had previously seen, thought tha^ the United 
States should aim at exporting valuable agricultural products' 
such as bacon and cfieese rather than wheat; but as home con- 
sumption was inci easing there fnight before long be no surplus 
for export. 

Throughout our journey we fa^and a lively interest in Great 
Bntarih. The Brithh professional and business pieq were held in 
high repute but the working man was boV and manynvere the 
instances given us of the very sui>erior output of the American 
worker owing to the absence of the restrictive practices which 
'were supposed t6' clog the British industrial machine. 

1926 (jpened very sadly f<jr us. 0|p th^ lastllay of the Christ- 
mas holidays Francis and his sister cycled to Welwyn Garden 
City to see the new bookshop: we had none in Harpenden. Snow 
began to fall, and as they were returning home and riding down 
a steep and narrdw lane they met a motor car coming up. Francis 
could not avoid it; he crashed info it and was shot right over it; 
he was picked up suffering from concussion. No ambulance was 
available and he was taken in a van to the Harpenden Nursing 
Home. Elnqr hurrie^ there as soon as she heard of the accident 
but was not allowed to see him; by the evening, he was dead and 
was carried home. 

He was sixteen, and combined consideVable ability with an 
unusually 'nappy disposition and sense^of humour tl|at made him 
a universal favourite. It was, our first great soItowj tlnor stood 
the terrible $hock bravely. 

In 1927 I was back again in the United States ai^ Canada on 
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a Very difierait programme. In the early 1920s some of the 
European soil scientists decided to form 4 a International So- 
ciety of Soil Science whic^ could organize meetings for dis- 
cussion and consolidate the soil mapping of Europe, then pro- 
ceeding in a rather desultory way. I have alwa)^ been rather 
slow in appreciating the significance of a new piovem^t and I 
did DOt^l^ fi^st join in. Jacob Lipman and other United States soil 
scientists, howaver, took a more favourable view and invited the 
Society to hold a Conferencejthere in Jaly 1927, and to heighten 
its importance had the invitations sent out at diplomatic level so 
that the m^bers went as official delegates of their Govem- 
Inents. Eight were sent from this country: jhe three from Scot- 
land, being paid out of a different vote, managed to get a higher 
expenses allowance than was allotted to their less fortunate Eng- 
lish colleagues, among whom were B. Keen, E.,M. Crowther, 
G. W. Robinson and myself. Uwent earlier, md Lipman as be- 
fore arranged Igcture tour for me, so again Iwandered rf5und 
the eastf,rtt |ind centra*" Skates like a mediaeval scholar. I was im- 
pressed by thi# appearance of greatly enhatued prosperity as 
compared with 1912 and even 1924. Buggies had gone, bicycles 
were rare, cars were everywhere. Students had*their cars, gram- 
ophones and wireless seps (rare in Engli.sh colleges then) and 
their functions JjaJ became ^stly: {jhe dinner jacket — yixedo — 
was more often de rigueur; at one dance each girl guest was giver 
a $12 camera, and the total cost worked out at about $50 pei 
head. Farmhouses were better furnished and the gardens im- 
proved; farmers spoke most enthusiastically of their positions 
and bankers <and merchants wh|m Tl met at the various lunches 
gave glowing confirmation; a casual impresaion was that they 
were vastly better off than our farmers. 

Further inquiry however, showed that .here to» there was 
trouble; the stud^s’ cars etc., were only acquired on the instal- 
ment plan, man^ farmers were in a 0 ad«plight and ‘boosted’ theii 
farms in the hope of selling them, many of the banks had mort- 
gages on the farms md t^e merchants hsfti second mortgages: 
neither wisfied to dhe^etl the value,of their assets. In one State 
a dfiain ofibSiks broke leaving their customers in a sad plight. 
The 1926 Census showed that 649,000 people had given up 
farming in that year, the biggest drop since 1920. However, 
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none of tMs came to the surface, nor did it in the slightest 
diminish the generous hospitality shown everywhere. 

The hospitality was made more etnbarrassing by the circum- 
stance that the Prohibition Laws were in force and I who dislike 
spirits intensSy was in the difficulty that if I refused them (as I 
could vWthout offence in pre-Prohibition days) my hostess took 
it as a reflection />n their quality and would assure me jMt they 
were all right, and from her own bootlegger. Nutrition con- 
sciousness was spreading^lso; in the popular Child’s restaurants 
the calorie and vitamin content of the different? dishes was stated 
on the mentf and the Waitress was prepared to advisjf about suit- 
able combinations. Numerous labour saving devices made life 
for the housewives much easier than in 1 . 912 ; the fatigue of 
cooking was reduced by the indfeasinguse of canned foods which 
were claimed to contain more vitpiifis than fresh foods. All this 
left^eisure for pt|omoting causes^r sitting on the veranda in a 
rocking chair reading a voluminous pape^r a«magazine; not as 
a rule a book. 

During the journey I received intimation ot two great honours 
which gave me ijiuch pleasure: the University of Maryland pro- 
posed to confer upon me the degree of f)octor of Science, honoris 
causa, and the Athenaeum Cltib electedime a Member. 

The (conference was helckat Wafhington, 'b.C.: it passed off 
well but its distinctive and most memorable fgaturc was the 
journey right across the States by the southern route to Cali- 
fornia and back through Western Canada to New York. We 
wer? 250 persons, men and, wom^n, from thirty countries and 
speaking about twenty-five lanjfuages; we had a sp^ial train on 
which we lived aniJ slept for just over thirty days. TTie whole cost 
was borne by our hosts. The route had been drawn up by C. F. 
Marbut, Htad of thr United States SojJ Surv^, and he remained 
our leader. He was well fitted for the role. He^had a vast know- 
ledge of the soils of the United States, an^ had ekborated meth- 
ods for njapping them which proved to be useful in other coun- 
tries including our <?wn. But he had«littlf enthusia^sm for any- 
thing else, and had planned «+o make the excursion rf pedological 
interest only; here, however, he lyas over-ruled by lis lollea^es 
who insisted that we .should see something of tjie attractive 
scenery and of the agriculture of the country. He was tall, of 
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spare build, wore a small moustache, was of rather retiring dis- 
position, abstemious and austere — ^traits which he probably de- 
rived from his Unitarian f<^bears. He had great charm of man- 
ner and though not an accomplished linguist he was free from 
•self-consciousness and so could use his limited vofabulary to the 
full. He was aWy supported by Oswald Shreingr of t^^sDepart- 
ment Agriculture at Washington, who quietly but indefa- 
tigably smoothed out the many diihculties that began to arise as 
the heat and dust of the journey increatcd. I had long known and 
esteemed his pioftecring investigations on soil organic matter, 
and was greatly attracted by his kindly htllpfulncss.*The perma- 
rtfent secretary and Vice-President of th^ Society was D. J. 
Hissink of Holland, who had been in chai’gc of the soil investi- 
gations of the Andijk ExQerimefital Polder, tlie pilot scheme for 
the reclamation of the Zu]^cr.Zec, ayd had doni^ valuable work 
on base exchange; he was als<i«Dur best linguis^ speaking fluent- 
ly English, Foencji, Oerman as well as Dutch. He wore a stAight 
beard wffloh he had th\«bngaging habit of combing whenever he 
was excited of in trouble; he was ever anxious to preserve his 
dignity and, as an indefatigable worker for the Society, fully 
earned the respec't always accorded to him. 

The Russian delegation was itie largest, comprising some 
forty member.« 'flie svicnli^c leader was K. D. Cllinl^, of the 
family of the composer; short, rather stout and bearded, of aris- 
tocratic bearing; he was said to speak beautiful Russian in his 
addresses. He and I always spoke French together, but I could 
never get any intimate convgrsatioji with him: Tie would always 
curl up whdh we got away fr<|n soil formation. S. Neustruev 
was the most distinguished-looking of the group: tall, always 
well-groomed, speaking English well, he was a bom teacher, 
and taught me more of tjie Russian systen?, of soil alassifleation 
than any of the qtbers. Like Glinka, he was of good family, but 
had been spar^ by the revolutioiftrits because of his scientific 
reputation. B. Polynov greatly interested me; he was of Cossack 
origin and,claimed lunsb^ with me in that his ancestors had 
probably b^n baifdit9, and mine or^ my mother's side were sea- 
farers and in his view likely {o have been smugglers. He had 
begun some good soil survey work in the U.S.S.R., and was 
already thinking about landscape problems. Tall, of powerful 
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build and resolute countenance, he was very outspoken; he was 
very lively and an«excellait travelling companion. He $poke 
German well, having studied in Geimany. Later 1 sent my son 
Walter to study under him. Also I liked the three Lebedeffs. 
He was short knd stoutish, quiet and efficient: he had worked on 
soil molb^ure. Hts wife was an accomplished muStbian and one of 
the best t 3 rpes of^Russian cultured women. Their son NM>las, a 
yoimg giant who in the West added a couple ofTeet to his tall 
stature by purchasing anii wearing^a Mexican hat, was an en- 
gaging youth, speaking English well and eveft writing English 
verse. I expected grelt things from him. 

Then there was Apisia, a peasant girl from White Russia with 
whom I became very friendly. She was a child of the Revolution, 
saved from the famine which ha*d carried off her parents and the 
rest of their fiipily, sent toa schogl ahd then to college: her pro- 
fessor bad choser^her as assistanif'and her colleagues had chosen 
her to go to the Conference. For her the J^evolu^on was all in 
all and she hoped for the day when the dbWn-trodden Millions of 
England would be freed from their shackles. Wffen I said I had 
never seen any such people her only ^omment was: ‘You are 
one of the intelligentsia and don't know: we know because your 
Conmiunist Party tells us.' SHb had avidly absorbed all the Com- 
munist d^petrines and becomp a vig^ous*atheist.« She was being 
looked after by one of the Polish delegates, the gifted Jadwiga 
Ziemieska, of Pulawy who interpreted for us, with whom I 
formed a very happy and enduring friendship. 

Besides the scientific merqjbers qjF the group there were a few 
others whose function, we undhrstood, was to kehp watch on 
their fellows; thej^-were duly pointed out to us and we were 
properly discreet in their presence. 

'The kindness and, hospitality showq us on the journey were 
touching and many were the "Thank you' speeches I was called 
upon to make. At every *to^ at which ^e stqpped, however 
small, the citizens turned out in their cars to carry us round our 
route, and it was imifiaterial whether, we arrived at if a.m. or at 
mid-day. I asked one of them ‘Why do ycni do thisPJWe are jiot 
business men', but the answer w%s ‘We know that, put we want 
you to remember our town with pleasure'. On ho^ dusty days 
there was the crowning hospitality of the baths. Wehad endless 
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chicken lunches and dinners and in Georgia were given a genuine 
barbecue, made by skilled men of colour who cldmed that 
Georgia alone had the qply true recipe — all others, we were 
told, were fraudulent. Peaches, water melons, apples and peo- 
.can followed, also a mysterious drink: some of*our colleagues 
who feasted to© well paid the penalty later. At^then^sthe capi- 
tal citji, the Mayor told me as one of its outstanding and dis- 
tinguishing futures that it had a larger number of murders per 
1,000 of population than any other city in the States. 

The whole expedition was a triumph of organization. Every- 
thing wen^well and difficulties disappetred promptly as they 
arose: we were full of admiration for tl^ thoughtfulness and 
efficiency of our hosts. Long before the excursion was over 1 was 
firmly convinced of its great \^lue. These men and women of 
widely different origin ani background, who atybe outset were 
eyeing each other with some*suspicion, werg before long pre- 
pared to pookthgir stocks of scientific and technical knowedge 
and hel^each other tfiche solution of their technical problems. 
In moments ofexpansiveness some of the delegates would rail at 
the politicians who controlled their destinies — men who not in- 
frequently were self seeking and ignorant, but astute and capaoie 
as demagogues — and wish that they could be induced to solve 
their problem* equall^keff^tively. 

I decided that I must in future take a more clenmte part in 
international activities of this kind; at the lowest I should learn 
new methods and techniques and obtain highly competent 
criticism of our results and ^eas, all of which would strengthen 
our work al*Rothamsted; at tin best we should be able to help 
some of the poorer countries to increase their food production 
and so contribute to their welfare and aid the cause of peace. 
There was the language jfifficulty, but 1 found that id made my- 
self fluent in Frej^lh and German and got as far as I could with 
Russian, 1 should be able to do as fhuth as my other obligations 
permitted. Refugees *from Europe were already beginning to 
arrive in England, s«me game to Harpenflen and we were able 
and glad to receive wme of them jnto our laboratories. From 
an^ng these I got help with qjy new endeavours. 

Three years later I returned to the United States on the occa- 
sion of the 50th Anniversary of the Rutgers University when 
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I was invited to deliver the address and received die degree of 
Doctor of Science honoris causa. It was a brief visit lasting only 
eight days: my host was as before Jaqpb Lipman and my ‘sched- 
ule’ was very heavy comprising five lectures and addresses, 
several lunched and other official functions, visits to experiment 
stations ftsd important farms. When at the end I ]^elated my per- 
formance his comipent was ‘For an Englishman that was 4 i 6 t too 
bad*. I was much helped by his kindly chauffeuf, a Jamaican, 
black and shiny as coal, beaming with smiles and intensely proud 
of his British citizenship. ‘You’re an Englishmsfii, aren’t you,’ he 
said on our first meeting. ‘Yes, Sam, I am,’ I replied and we 
shook hands on it. ‘§0 am I,’ he said: ‘You kin always tell aft ' 
Englishman, can't you?’ 

Among my fellow graduands'were p. F. Marbut and L. O. 
Howard, whott»>it was a great pleasure to meet again. 

During this pei^d I was offered a post in the City by a large 
organization: the work would be both important asd interesting 
and the salary and prospects far beyoneJ’^ything I colild ever 
hope for at Rothanisted. Elnor and I talked it over carefully: we 
recognized its attractions, but she knew it was not the work I 
wanted to do and that I could never have been happy in City 
life. So we decided to stay vnffiere we were, and I have always 
been thankful for that decision. 

I returned to Canada in 1933 as one of our X?ovemment’s 
representatives at the International Grain Conference in Regina 
and stayed behind- to make an agricultural journey with my old 
friend E. S. Archibald, the Hpad o^the Canadian Experimental 
Farms. Regina gave us a royal ■vfulcome and the Coftference was 
well attended. I had the pleasure of meeting George Bouchard, 
the French Canadian writer, whose delightful descriptions of life 
in French Canada I bad thoroughly enjcjycd. Regina had of course 
changed out of all recognition since my 190?)* visit and it was 
good to see so much grdWth and activity. But^I never could 
understand why it was planted there on the open, treeless, water- 
less prairie, when onl^ a few miles av^^ay iathcQu’Appelle Val- 
ley, well watered and wooded, around which a beautiful c^ty 
could have grown up. 

Our visit happened in one of Saskatchewan’s times, of tragedy: 
the last three years had been very dry. Wheat, thef chief crop. 
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had suffered greatly from ^grasshoppers' and from weeds, especi- 
ally Poverty weed and Russian thistles. Sijph grain as began to 
fonri was shrivelled by tl^^ scorching wind; yields, it was esti- 
mated, were being reduced by about two bushels per acre per 
day. TTie heat was intense: 1 18 deg. F. in the shdde was not un- 
usual; it splintered the clay soils to dust whjph thej^erce hot 
windfiipked up, raising terrific dust storms so dense that it be- 
came pitch dark and so penetrating that unless we were careful 
our lundi was ruined. Thg clay soijs are mostly solodes or 
solonetz; only the top few inches are readily cultivable and when 
they are bl|pwn away a hard intractable teyer is exposed which 
aompletely defeated the farmers. 

I was particularly interested in seeing how these difficulties 
were being dealt with because they are widesiltead and I had met 
them elsewhere. Experimfcnts showq^ that the ^#sion could be 
lessened by strip farming, andathe shrivelling by growing earlier 
ripening var\pti§s — at the risk of a loss of yield if the ^ason 
turned <B.it normal. Comical sprays were being tested against 
the weeds; th€ hormone herbicides were not yet discovered but 
when they were the prairie wheat growers took them up with 
alacrity. Phosphatic ferfilizer was being used;?t had failed in tiK’ 
earlier trials because i^ was broadcasted, but when 'placed' it 
proved efFectijfe.*On igptui^ing to^othamsted I tried to get a 
combine drill such as the prairie farmers were using, but failed: 
it was some years before they were made in England. The losses 
due to shrivelling and grasshoppers were reduced by cutting 
before the wheat was ripe, leaving it in the swAh for some days, 
then picking up with a combm^ CTosts of production were being 
reduced by using enormous implements. Qn one large farm I 
saw a 10 foot disc plough doing 40 acres a day; a 28^ foot drill 
seeding 1,900 acres in 18 days: this required besidps its opera- 
tor one man to disc ahead and another to bring the seed. The 
farms were usually one section, i.A o«e square mile (640 acres) 
in size and all%i culffvation: one third fallow, two thirds grain, 
mostly wheat. One man sufficed to gro\f the 400-ofld acres of 
wheat; he needed? hwever, two others at harvest time: the total 
c<^t waa a'ftout $10 per acre and the yield might be anything 
between 10 and SO bushels ^r acre according to the rainfall. 
The summer fallowing now no longer aimed at producing the 
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fin6 soil Inulch of the early days but left the surface rough and 
protected by the brojcen stubble. 

I greatly admired the courage ant^pertinacity of the farmers 
in face of their very grave troubles: hard working men in black 
or dark blue oVeralls, some of them unshaven and unkempt, but 
they todi, the sUuation philosophically. 'We had seven good 
years and must expect some bad ones' was a common altitude. 
Banks and mortgage companies had lent up to the hilt. Many of 
the farmers felt they coulll not be ip a worse plight: the Banks 
however could not sell them up as there were no buyers. 

It is pleasing to thidk that things did improve; b^,ter seasons 
came along and the government set up the Prairie Farm Reha- 
bilitation organization to hasten recovery. 

In our journeys through the H'ovii^e the grasshoppers were 
at times in suiqjt shoals as* to make davel difficult. They burst 
themselves on th^windscreen leaving a whitish slime that oblit- 
erated vision, they clogged the radiator so that,th% water boiled, 
and as we ran over them on the road we v &‘e constantly slipping 
and in fear of dropping into the ditch. The wh8at crops were 
singing with them and they caused appalling devastation; nor 
^as any remedy available. 

Dr Archibald and I then :^itched oyer to Quebec Province 
where v/% visited the Frencl\,Canadif n farmers and the Experi- 
ment Stations that served them. Here the situation was entirely 
different; it was cooler, moister, the farms were small and mixed; 
they were worked by the family and produced the family food; 
money was certainly not abimdant^but there were few signs of 
the financial worries that beset (’he grain farmers the West. 
I never learned Canadian Franch, but most of the farmers spoke 
modem French which is kept alive by a succession of priests 
arriving from the seminaries of Franc§. 

The little towns are dominated by the church with its charac- 
teristic steeple (as distinct from the prairie tojvns which are 
dominate<| by the grain elevator): the streets are planted with 
trees and the houses *nave green ‘volpts'.^he little^ Restaurants 
have tables outside where ope can eat onefs lilnch: dl reminded 
one of France. There were none^of the big labour|sa^Wng ma- 
chines of the west: I was fascinated by the bullock drjiwn reapers 
on the He d’Orleans, where M. Adelaid Godbout. me Minister 
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of Agriculture, and M. Roy, the Archivist, gave me a delightful 
long aftdmoon. Life was undeniably hard,, and there was little 
money, but there was abigidance of food and of wood for fuel, 
and everywhere a cheerful atmosphere; ‘in the evenings we 
dance for miles' one of the young people told med 

Children were many and periodically it ^as ne^ppsary to 
found«^new township. 'The priest — the leader in all important 
activities and eisually a very genial soul — coflected a complete 
and self-contained group wh^ch then nigrated in a body to a pre> 
arranged site; an organized demographic settlement held to- 
gether by tjje powerful bond of religion id marked contrast with 
the haphazard settlement in the west; I ^as reminded of the 
Mormon settlements in Utah. Dr Archibald took me through 
the other Eastern Province.s: irfcst of them also in small family 
farms, and I was greatly impressed b^^the stabili^fiof this system 
of organization. On each of my visits to the West farmers had 
offered to sel^mg their farms but this never happened tofne in 
tlie Easttan Province# One farmer on Prince Edward Island, 
told that he cdbld get better paid work elsewhere, had only re- 
plied: ‘But why should I leave the Island.'” However, a latervisit 
showed that here too effange was coming about. ^ 

I was also reminded tj^at Canadtt has an historical background 
for at St John,*N^w Bijuns^ck, I ^as told of the celebrations in 
the previous May of the I. 50th Anniversary of the Loyalists who, 
wishing to remain under the British flag, had left the United 
States when it seceded in 1783. At Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, we 
heard much of Longfellow's Evangeline, now 1)ecome a tourist 
attraction, and farther on we h^rd of rejoicings because a local 
lumber firm had just received an order for SO million ice cream 



CHAPTER XIII 


Palestine and the Jewish Colonies 
1927 and 1928 


I returned from these visits to Canada and the Uhited States with 
a mass of nef/ ideas and information and, still more^important, 
with a mental picture of the order of significance of many agri*- 
cultural scientists ^who had previously only been names to me. 
Much of my time was still absoroed in J:>uilding up the subject in 
my book Soil %jtnditions and Plant Ghwtk, and I was now able 
to brcjaden the foiyidations and to*fill in many of the gaps. Also 
I brought together the results of fertilizer trials al Rothamsted 
and elsewhere and put them into systemSiffc order in a*publica- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture with the purpose of further- 
i^ investigation^ into the effect of soil^and climatic conditions 
on fertilizer efficiency. We began experiments with sugar beet 
in 1927; E. M. Crowther todk charge, and in^the course of the 
next sixteen years assemblrd a rrmaricably cwmplete mass 
of data which unfortunately he never lived to set out in final 
form. H. V. Gamer was conducting systematic experiments on 
potatoes. ^ ' 

The application of the metjiods ^nd concepts of Plant Physi- 


ology to field experiments whicit*! had been very anXious to see 
developed was makfhg good progress as a result of the friendly 
co-operation with Professor V. H. Blackman of the Imperial Col- 


lege, South Kensington. F. G. Gregory \yas in charge of the small 
laboratory he had set up alongside of us, and we^had a succession 
of plant physiologists wofking in the fiel^, beginning in 1923 


with E. J.^Maskell, then W. O. James followed by A. R. Clap- 
ham, all of whom latef achieved much distinction, finally in 1930 


D. J. Watson joined us and by physiological* methbds has 
tracted valuable information fro|n field experiments ‘that t!ie 


older methods could never have discovered. 


It was not long, however, before I was abroad^ again. The 
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Empire Marketing Board under the energetic leadership of 
Walter'Elliot was promoting agricultural developments in vari- 
ous 'parts of the Empire, ^and asked me to visit Palestine, then 
administered by this country under a mandate, and advise 
whether the agriculture could he so improved tliat the holdings 
could be redi^ed in size so as to allow room for botl^ews and 
Arab^ John Boyd Orr was studying the animal husbandry prob- 
lems, and hj^ very competent assistant, Jdhn,Crichton, was 
experimenting on calf rearing. 

I made two '^sits, one in 1927 and the other in 1928, each 
time in April when the ‘latter rains’ so patent for tjie crops were 
over and t?ie hot dry summer was coming on, pleasant enough 
till the scorcliing dust-laden wind from tfte desert raised shade 
temperature in places to over fOO deg. F. My guide. Dr Elazari 
Volcani, had a reinarkabf«a knowledge of the coloqjes and told me 
much about the days of TurJjish rufe when, if fie wanted some 
concession for the colonists, he would apply iB the proper official 
who wauld withdrajv^for a few minutes to think about it, he 
would then p«t notes for ,^10 or on the official’s desk and 
leave the room; after a few moments he would return; the notes 
were no longer there aftd he would be told either that his requist 
was granted, or that the matter ^required further consideration 
(which meaijf #furtjjer dose), or that it was refused, which 
meant that a rival had gone one Better. 

The colonics were very western in appearance with their little 
rectangular red-roofed houses set in gardens; the children especi- 
ally pleased me: bright, attractive, healthy, much less afflicted 
with eye tnouble than the AVa^cffildrcn; as I left the house they 
would give me some flowers and wish me^'Shalom’ — Peace be 
with you. Unfortunately while I could often talk to the parents 
I could not talk to the children, which I should like Jo have done, 
as they spoke only Hebrew; a Commission was engaged in bring- 
ing the Old Testament languag» u]j to date. At one house the 
lady had chaH^ed hA* name: she had been ill, and knowing that 
at the beginning of^ach year the names <>f those tlijft are to die 
are writtSi in the Book ^ Life, she had changed hers so that the 
AJigel of Reath, if he came, woul<ffail to recognize her and pass 
on. The holdings were mostfy small; twenty-five acres was a 
common size, but the characteristic feature of the settlements 
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was their *systematically planned development. There had been 
no haphazard shack ^tage; good concrete houses and buildings 
had gone up from the start and the colpnists had been spared the 
hardships of early settlers elsewhere by receiving generous re- 
mittances fron^Jews in the United States and other countries. 
This is st|}l Israel's economic position. 

I was extremel]^ interested in the various types of settlement: 
the individualict, somewhat like ours; the co-bpet.*ative, some- 
what like the Danish; thegcollectiv^ communal — the Kibbutz — 
where work is collectively organized, all property and earnings 
are collectively owned,*dll live together in one establishment and 
there are no private houses or home life; and the collective non* 
communal — ^the Moshav shitufi . — where the family has its own 
house. 'The newcomer has thus V choice of social organization 
and can join a«^ group he ^jvishes if thky will accept him. It is a 
remarkable experiment and well deserves close study. The col- 
lective system is of course Communist, and many o^the colonists 
were from Germany or Russia, having er^aped from a^grom; 
several of them told me they had no idea whctheil*their families 
were alive or killed, as the pogrom had broken out suddenly while 
thty were dispersed at their work and*^they dared not return 
home. But they were careful t^explain at great length — ^for they 
had all tl^e Communist love^of vol^piinQus dis(]i;iisition — that 
they were ‘idealistic’ and not ‘political’ Commupipts; they had 
no evangelizing mission but simply wanted to lead their lives in 
their own way without disturbing or exploiting other people or 
being disturbed dr exploited by them. I was attracted by their 
sincerity and could not help likiqg some of them, though. I was 
thankful that I did not live with them as I found their domestic 
inefficiency rather tiring and soon wearied of the discomfort, 
the swarms ef flies, the tea cups with broken handles and the 
beverage which might have been eitlier te9,^,or coffee. But 
it was the high-brow negligeiTce of the ideologist^ not slattern- 
liness. 

I met nuVnbers of ludutim, enthusiasts wh^ had saciijiced posi- 
tions and prospects in westeyi lands and wer^ dedicating their 
lives to the building of the Natioj^al Home. Many ^f diem 
tained their intellectual curiosity and kept alive the Ifmp of cul- 
ture; my chauffeur carried with him a Hebrew book bn philoso- 
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phy which he studied diligently while I was aoing iny«vork. For 
many of the colonists domestic tragedies, the results of perse- 
cuti6n,‘had been the background of their experience before they 
came and had coloured their whole outlook. Sometimes the trag- 
edy, had happened very early in life: on the journey out I had 
made friends yith a Turkish Jew boy of nine and a hal^ho spoke 
French well; his father had been murdered when he was four 
but he escape by being hidden; he was not lt>ld^ill he was six, 
'qmnd de pouvais entendre ces chases’ 

1 was full of itflmiration for the re^amations already accomp- 
lished by the Jewish organizations in which rivers Jrom the hills 
that had peered out in marshes were being rectified, the marshes 
drained, the land brought into cultivation, and the water used 
for irrigation, pestilential tractf thus being clAnged to good farm 
land. But the work was pampered Arab grazj^ig rights; the 
Arabs cared little about the jnosquitos and thAr animals were 
insensitive to the ticks and the tick born dReases. It w«s ex- 
tremely*provokmg. ^i^orestation of the hills was badly needed 
and was- bein|f well done, but again the grazing interfered, the 
goais being especially destructive. 

I visited also some df the Arab holdings. The orange grovwrs 
were cultivating well, but the ordinary fanning was very primi- 
tive. A nail ^lodgh dj-awn by a camel ur a camel and a donkey 
scratched the surface; the grain — -wheat or barley — \fas reaped 
with sickles, the yields were low. Livestock were not wholly for 
use but were also marks of social consequence. The villages, 
often perched on top of a hill to escape malaria, were crowded 
with flat rcxjfed houses witlfvyy*small windows and built com- 
pactly for better defence against maraudqfs. The nomad Bed- 
ouin were disliked equally by the Arab farmers and the Jews 
because they stole the grazing and their livestod^ carried dis- 
eases, though tho Depaftment tried to prevent the spread. Yet 
another group, ^he gypsies, picture^ue but arrant thieves, in- 
stead of contAting fliemselves with the generous allowance of 
grapes and com peijnitted to travellers by Mosaic Ifew,^ disre- 

* ‘‘Wj^ thou conftst into tTiy neighbour’s vineyard, then thou mayest eat 
gid(>es th^ flR at thine own pleasure, but ftiou shall not put any into thy vessel 
. . . standing com of thy neighbour, iien thou mayest pluck the cars with thine 
hand, but thou shalt not move a sickle into thy neighbour's standing com.’ (Deut. 
xxiii, 24, 25.) 
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garded the prohibition, stuifed their bags full of com and straw 
and hurried off. 

The better to study the Arab agriculture I went into Trans- 
jordan. On our way we called on Abu Hama — ‘Father of the 
Wind' — a former successful bandit who with the advent of the 
British d^ided thjit it would be safer and probabl3kequally lucra- 
tive to keep an inn for tourists on the road to Jericho; he jvas in 
distress because h^ had just lost his fourth wife and<it would take 
a fortnight to get another^Then on the Allenby bridge over 
the Jordan where at the frontier we were kept waiting while an 
English lady« one of that sturdy middle-aged type ^at one so 
often finds in out-of-the-way places travelling alone, but corn* 
pletely able to look after themselves, finished her vigorous 
denunciation of thb passport offibial who had called out to his 
colleague that«sjie was ‘Americani’, greatly to her annoyance. 
Our driver was very nervous of brigands about whose activities 
after Ainset many Itorics were told, but his confidence returned 
when we picked up a soldier and put himitsiaspicuously in front. 
We reach Amman without incident and I stayed Wkh the British 
Resident. 

^Tie Emir Abdifllah was then ruling ahd he asked to see me. 
My host took me to the Palao*, a moderp building made in two 
identical halves, one for each ^f his tv^ wiyes. He jnet us in the 
hall and preceded us into his room. He was stoutbh, dignified, 
not tall, with closely cut beard, blackened eye-lashes and bright 
dilated pupils giving the appearance of large eyes. He wore a 
long brown silk rt)be with gold embroidery round the neck and 
front, and a gold- ( or gilt-) hahdkd dagger with a naety looking 
curve in his belt; h» had on the neaddress which he had popu- 
larized: white, ornamented with red squares and kept in place by 
two coils of black rope. He welcomed me to Transjordan saying 
that as soon as he heard I was in the country hoped I would 
come to sec him and that I jvoLld stay so as to advise him about 
agricultural developments; I regretted (qifite sincerely) tliat I 
could not db that. He said his people still maintained the ancient 
practices of hundreds of years ago, and would not ploiKh deeply; 
some of the plains were suitable for mechanized cult^ation anfl 
this was beginning with promising results He spoke of a strange 
'butterfly' which kills crops even if it simply approaches them. 
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while if it alights on the ground and stays there it renders the soil 
sterile fdr three years. While we were talking a big black ser- 
vant’ brought us cigarettes and Bedouin cxilfee richly spiced; 
finally he handed us snufF which, however, we gracefully declined. 
He was not surprised. With a smile he said he had offered some 
to Mr Winstan Churchill who had also come to se^im and 
who found it very potent. ‘When I was in London,' the Emir 
continued, ‘I (tailed on Mr Churchill and again*offfrcd him snuff. 
This time he refused it saying he l^d only just got over an 
operation for appendicitis. So I asked him: which would you 
sooner havg: appendicitis or my snuff? and he repliqdf “appendi- 
oitis".’ Whereat the Emir laughed heartily. He preferred the old 
days of leisurely horse travel when one could see 'the colours 
of die earth and the flowers' anfl even now to8k his coffee appli- 
ances with him and stopped when he felt disposec^to have some 
made. But he was introducgig western methods- he used a 
motor car, \^as ^having the palace lighted t»y electricity and 
the fumkvre had cotM^rom Tottenham Court Road: it horrified 
my hostess. 

Returning to Jerusalem I stayed at a pension run by a small 
group of Americans wh?), fearing the end of tht world approaah- 
ing, came to Jerusalem as the safest place in which to await the 
event. Mean^^jhift they se^up a pension, starting each day with 
a short service which the guests were invited to attencP 'The end 
of the world did not come but they prospered: as one of my Eng- 
lish hostesses acidly remarked: 'they came to do good and they 
did well'. 

No city i« the world has so r^h*a variety of races and religious 
sects wearing their appropriate costumes: I jyas assured (though 
I never saw the experiment tried) that a man could walk down 
David Street dressed in a top hat and a bathing ^uit without 
exciting comment: he would simply be regrarded as another kind 
of ‘religious' 

I was in at ^rce <Jf the great festivals which happened to fall 
in the same week: ^ attended the Easter«ervice of tSie Eastern 
Christians* at the'Church of the H<)ly Sepulchre; I stayed part of 
the Passover at the house of one*of my Jewish friends; and I 
visited the Monastery of Nefe Moussa during the great Festi- 
val of Moses where I had a talk with the Mufti of Palestine who 
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at that tiEpe seemed quite tnendly to the British and was anxious 
that we should provide trees to be planted around the Monastery, 
it being in the hot, eroded country on the way to the Dead* Sea. 
The celebrations lasted a week; crowds of Moslems were there, 
keeping up thair frenzied dancing and singing day and night. 
‘The onl^one that gets tired,' the Mufti said, ‘ig iriyself.’ Each 
pilgrim brought food which was put into huge cauldrons and 
made into a stf w Served out to all. Hundreds of j^eces of string 
were tied to the ‘tomb’ of Moses to remind him of the devout 
petitioner who had prayed there.^ 

Before le^ing the country I lectured at tne i-ieorew Uni- 
versity on Mount Scopus; the most beautiful situation I have 
ever seen for any University. From the open air amphitheatre 
one looks over difi hills of Judel to the fruitful plain of Sharon 
and the Mediterranean on the west, i&rraced hills with olives 
and vines to the*east, and beyond them the drier bare and eroded 
hills *id Dead Set with the green mountains of Moab in the 
background. Unfortunately it is no longijivn tfie Jewish sector. 
I also held a conference with the staff of the Experiment Station 
at Rehovat. 

Palestine had bten so flooded with es^^erts and advisers that 
there was nothing new to puWnto my Report, but I set out the 
problems in what I considered their ordej of Hnp^rtance. First 
came the c*onservation and proper utilization of the water supply: 
on this the whole future of agriculture and fruit production de- 
pended. I was uneasy about the lack of control on well sinking in 
the Plain of Shaitin and urged the great necessity for system- 
atically organizing utilization ‘of ^Jter over the whele country 
and for making detailed studies of the duty of water under dif- 
ferent irrigation conditions. Next came the need to reduce the 
high cost of production of all farm products: this necessitated 
continuance and as it became possible sA extension of the plant 
breeding and selection wor^, »id the greater production of fod- 
der crops so as to lower costs in animal Rusbari&ry. The aim 
should be Ihgh-qualityjiigh-priced products^, for the production 
of which the marked intelligence of th^ Jewish«cultiAlators gave 
them special advantages, while the lower priced cerea^ eould 

• t 

1 The Jews do not accept the ‘tomb’; ‘No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day*. (Deut. xxxiv, 6.) ^ 
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produced by the Arab farmers more cheaply becaus# of their 
lower costs of operation. 

Neither then nor later did I toucn on the question whether 
there could be room for Jews and Arabs in Palestine, because I 
could see no solution. The problem has indeed pftived insoluble 
wherever therf are races of widely different origin, religion and 
cultural background. The only way out yet ysible is still tliat 
of Abraham afld Lot: to separate and occupy different regions; 
Palestine, India and South« Africa have all had to adopt this 
method and the <)est that can be hoped for is that Abraham's 
advice shoiild be followed: 'I..et there b? no strifes I pray thee 
bfetween thee and me for we be brethren’. JV’e are trying by co- 
operation to build up a multi-r^ial comnumity in Kenya, and in 
the Central African Federation: it will be a tremendous achieve- 
ment if we can succeed. 

I continued to keep in toutSli with agricultjiral developments 
after the mandat^ was given up and Israel became independent 
and wh^h^'Croubles iiffikirope began we were able to take some 
of the refugees into our laboratories. F'or a refugee course I had 
helped to arrange I wa^ratified to rweive an official intimation 
that 100 trees had been planted in Israel in my name. Af I 
wrote these lines^a box<of Jaffa oiShges arrived from a migrant 
whom, twent]# years oarlity, it ha<4 been my privilege^to help. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Farmers of the Southern Hemisphere 
Oceania*and South Africa. East Africa 


IN 1928 I was invited by the Australian Government and Uni- 
versities to jro there and deliver certain lectures, visit the larger 
development schemes and discuss with their experts the prob-* 
lems involved. I glaclly accepted the invitation and went direct 
from Palestine. Ac Perth, in Western Australia, I had my first 
experience of^he welcome I was to rcr^eive in each of the States: 
an Official Reception by the Maypr and Councillors at the City 
Hall;*another at Parliament House by the Deputy Premier (the 
Premier being away) ; and a lunch with G6vernor,tSir Wil- 
liam Campion, who also presided at my first •public lecture. 

I greatly enjoyed the friendliness of the Weld Club but I wanted 
tc^be out on the farms and the sheep stations, and it was there 
that most of my time was sj;ient. 

Western Australia is the newest of the Statfcs,^and several of 
my hosts^nad themselves made their* arms out of the wild bush, 
having found a site where water was available. Water supply is 
the dominating factor in Australian life. Most of the coastal belt 
has good rainfall, but going inland the rainfall is successively 
less dnd less, and the central ! e^oR, about a third of the whole 
Continent, is mainly desert. My journey ings were a series of 
zigzags from the moist well-wooded coastal belt, through the 
drier park-like savannah, then the still drier bush or Mallee 
country to the grass belt, and finally* the sa^ bush belt that 
fringed the desert. In thi^wry I travelled round the southern 
and eastern part of the Continent where® most^of the people 
live. ^ 

It was May, winter (though verjf like angood! summer at 
home), and the season when rain was due: if enoij^hi fell ^he 
farmers would prosper; if not, thdy would fare badly; The moist 
coastal belt was farmed much as in our west countrV. nrodlicing* 
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apples, dairy produce, meat and the various farm crops; there 
were however some obscure soil deficiencies not yet diagnosed. 
The inner belts differed from anything I had seen before either 
in Canada or the States. The untouched park-like savannah is 
very attractive, the tall graceful Eucdyptus witl# their greyish 
green leaves crfiten housing flocks of brightly coloured but de- 
structive green parrots. But the fannland was dreadfully untidy. 
Trees had bean ring barked, then left to die,*and remained as 
gaunt leafless spectres till tljpy dropp<^ and mouldered away or 
were burned. In the drier mallee country the trees were smaller 
and of' stooging habit; they and the rest«of the burfi had been 
broken down by heavy rollers and burned. As in Canada, wheat 
was the important crop, alternating witfi fallow, and, as in 
Canada, the shortage of man-po^cr was met by the invention of 
suitable machinery, one ^pe of wh^ch, the sturap-jump type, 
greatly intrigued me: I neve* tired of seeing the ploughs hop 
over tree roofcs. JL.ater I tried one at Rotharnsted when \9e re- 
claimed^nuie woodlafid but there it was less happy. 

Tliere were^triking differences from Canada. Owing to the 
warmer conditions Merino sheep do well; by a stroke of genius 
John Macarthur had introduced them in 1797; ^hey have become 
the basis of Australia’s wealth, yet oddly enough I saw no 
memorial to Jjint nor,any^place i|^med after him. They were 
invariably kept on the wheat farms. Superphosphate ^as a re- 
markable effect in increasing the wheat yield: this was discovered 
by John D. Custance at the Roseworthy Experimental Farm in 
the 1880s but by one of those ironies that seAi to beset Aus- 
tralia’s benefactors his work wfs ignored and no one knew what 
had become of him ; the discovery was widely attributed to his 
successor, William Lowry. As in Canada the wheat farms are 
large and run by one man: 600-1,000 acres was a pommon size 
of which 200-3J)5 woulcJ be in wheat, the rest being fallow and 
stubble graze^ by 200-300 she#p. *The farmer and one man 
formed the entire permanent staff. The typical farmhouse was 
small and jingle stesreyed with a veranda»and a coiTifgated iron 
rqpf which lookefl unsightly but kgjt the house cool at night and 
i?s gutters carried the rain water into a large tank. We com- 
monly drank tea seven times a day and ate mutton three times; 
this meant killing a sheep every few days because there were no 
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refrigeratjprs and in the hot weather meat would not keep long: 
in any case the Merino is a scraggy animal. Our talk was chiefly 
of the rain (How mSny points^ have you had? was a conttnon 
telephone call) ; of the chances of the Melbourne Cup; the iniqui- 
ties of the I.a)>our Party# the agitators and the Government 
which had fixed tariffs that made farm appliancfs very costly 
while th^farm produce had to be sold at world prices; the un- 
sympathetic ayitifJe of the Arbitration Courts wh^ch fixed fann 
wages at levels that had no relation to the value of the output: 
this last difficulty I hearo later was being evaded by getting 
work like shearing done on contract and by taking on the men 
not as paid workers but as 'share croppers’, virtualfy metayagtr. 
The farmers considered they had lost by Federation, as political 
power had now parsed to the more heavily populated industrial 
and commercial cities of the east. 4 -' 

'The wheat ofelt had been steadjly widened by the success of 
the plant breedersMn producing new varieties more tolerant of 
dry conditions: the limit had formerly bjan the line ofi,l 6 inch 
rainfall but was now pushed out to the 12 inch line; if the rain 
was suitably distributed about 20 bushels per acre could be ob- 
tained. Unfortuna'eely these low rainfallS^are very erratic; even 
over a short period the raq^e had been from 4 inches to 19 
inches a year: from drought to flood, and there* were the added 
risks that "a hail storm might devastate the ripenii^ com, and in 
the east, where there are more people, that fire might destroy 
everything. Chance plays a dominating part in the life of an 
Australian farmec or stockman, and I easily saw why horse 
racing and poker have become^his favourite pastimer. 

While in Westerp Australia I wanted to visit the settlement 
of unemployed and others from Britain. Some 30,000 acres had 
been converted into small farms and generous help was given to 
enable the men to become established: Dorothy, one of the 
Renshaw Street Mission gi;'ls#>and her husband'were there; un- 
fortunately I could not then manage to get 'there. * 

I entered South Australia in the low rainfall sheep-grazing 
belt and stayed at the beautiful house of Sir John JVfelrose at 
Ulooloo: in the evening we might have been in a gdOd Englfsh 
country house' as we sat and talkikl after a choice Minner and 
^ A point is O.OI inches. 
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some excellent wine, the men faultlessly dreascJ in dinper jacket 
suits and the women in attractive evenings frocks. The station 
had 15,000 acres and 7,000 Merino sheep, i.e. one sheep to two 
acres: further inland towards the salt bush waste the rate falls 
to one sheep per five or more acres; while to wands the coast in 
the moister luaeme districts it is five sheep to one acrj. Here I 
heard of the strenuous life of the shearers, independent gangs of 
men who work on contract, shearing eighty to fine Jiundred sheep 
per day at ^2 lOs. per hundred:^ bij^ not uncommonly at the 
end a man would turn into an hotel, gives his cheque to the 
proprietor gnd ask to be supplied with liquor for a^ many days 
as the money lasted and then to be turned out. Possibly this bout 
of hard drinking is a physiological necessity after a long period 
of very hot trying work. 

The farther inland one goes the larger become^he sheep sta- 
tions. The largest I heard of jvas in Western AVstralia, it cov- 
ered a million^acres; from the entrance gates fo the house Was a 
drive of«fifty miles, kaparned 25,000 sheep and was run by the 
owner, his tw9 sons and eight ‘inusterers'. On the remote sta- 
tions life was often very lonely, and I heard of men going ‘bush 
queer' in consequence. Already, however, thefe was some miti- 
gation, which afterward^ greatly er^lended, by the increasing use 
of cars, the jel^hoqp, \jireless,^ and the pedal tr^smitters 
whereby help could be summoned; in case of need a doctor could 
come out by airplane chartered at taxicab rates. Some people 
remembered when the stations had to be pretty well self- 
sufficing. I met an old lady who had had to m*ke her own soap 
from mutton fat and alkali 

At Adelaide as at Perth I had both a Government and a Uni- 
versity Reception. I was particularly interested in lecturing at 
the University where several of our distinguished jcientists had 
spent some ven* fruitful years: among them William Bragg, 
Charles Martin and Douglas MaWsop. Also it wa.s refreshing to 
see that sure sign of faste and leisure: a good bookshop, Preece's, 
said to be^the best in Australia; and to wsit the fanfous Waite 
Institute where A. E. V. itichardson and afterwards J. A. Prescott 

* me nignest performance I heart of was the sheanng of 8,000 shtep by 6 
shearers in 6 days: an average of 220 per day. On an English farm a usual number 
is 16 to 20 oer man oer dav: the comparison, however, is not altogether simple. 
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of Roth^sted and their colleagues have done such fruitful 
work. I was invited to some of the delightful country houses in 
the hills: homes tha£ carried the stamp of years of settled Jjros- 
perity. As elsewhere in Australia I was struck by the sense of. 
permanence; there was litde of the restlessness I had seen on the 
prairies. In the Aone district I visited Mr Oscar Seppelt, the 
third generation of vignerons: a number of the growers were 
Germans whq wlfile retaining their language and«way of life had 
been thoroughly loyal throughout all the years till Nazi propa- 
ganda had corrupted some of the young men and they had to be 
interned in the 1939 war. 

I made a pilgrimage to Mount Barker where in 1888 a local* 
farmer, A. W. Howard, had discovered subterranean clover 
which had somehdw got there frftm the Mediterranean and which 
has since brqjight great wealth to tlustralia. We found him 
dressed in slacRs working on hift.land like a labourer; his dis- 
covery had neithd'h enriched him nor disgruntled him. 

Then I went to Melbourne where in,.»(ldition to the official 
receptions I had the great pleasure of an invitation from Madame 
Melba — ^Dame Nellie as she was invariably and affectionately 
called — to go to her home and have tca''with her: and with her 
permission I took also oneapf our Rothamsted workers, Mary 
Glynne, who was spending a year’s study l,eave^tt the University. 
In spite oVsome sceptics Dame Nellie was very hopeful of raising 
the standard of musical appreciation in Melbourne. She had 
brought over some good Continental musicians and she invited 
m^ to go with her to the Opera one evening to see how far they 
had got; unfortunately all nfy ^evenings were filled. Another 
whom I was delig^ed to meet was Sir Georgp Julius, the en- 
gineer who invented the ‘tote’. Lively and ingenious-minded, he 
was not at s\ll 'horsey' and was indeed the son of a bishop; the 
tote had been for him simply an interesting development of the 
calculating machine. 

Apart from its attractiveness and its distinguished University 
and research organizations Melbourne is fof an agriculturist one 
of the best centres in Australia because' of the r&marValble variety 
of farming types accessible from there: comfortable cdkstal fann- 
ing, enormous sheep stations, ^reat irrigation schemes, the ' 
island fanning of Tasmania and others. 
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My guideto the irrigation scheme was Professors. M.>yadhami 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, whose important studies of land 
utilization in Australia were gaining a wide* reputation for him. 
The Premier kindly lent us a Vauxhall car and we went off to the 
Goulbum and Murray irrigation systems, which have the special 
interest of being by far the largest worked entirely ^ white 
labour in the Empire. ITiese have entirely transformed the re- 
gion: instead af the earlier sheep stations of ?(0,Q00 to 40,000 
acres there are now closely settled coinyiunities of small growers 
produeing citrus fruits, grapes, prunes, and canning fruits on the 
well water^ holdings, and lucerne and irrigated .pasture for 
’dairy and otner livestock products where less water is available. 
The problems seemed to arise mainly from ?l\e circumstance that 
many of the growers were^new tS thejob, bcin^returned soldiers 
after the 1914-18 war, but they were, settling do^ reasonably 
well, and the Advisory serviqp and the local Research Station 
were doing gqpd work. I had already met mo^t of the technical 
problem^ nvd difhcultfRii in Utah and California and I discussed 
them with the Iftcal staff in the light of what I had learned there. 
They included management of soil and of water, and possible 
methods of making the underlying day band jfbrvious to water, 
so as to facilitate drainage. There wisre also the perennial \'ariety 
and fertilizer ]jroSlein% In yiew of ^he considerable variations of 
soil and of plants I emphasized the need for proper statistical 
control of the design of the experiments and of the deductions 
drawn from them. 

Various little towns had grown up as centre# of supply and of 
sociability for the growers; u|ually each consi.sted of a rect- 
angular block of shops and other buildings vid each had several 
hotels. These we found quite good: the beds were clean and 
comfortable though the bath water might be turbid; breakfast 
was usually muy:6n cutlets or beefsteak and eggs; at lunch and 
at dinner turk^ and apple tart wa* a ^vourite combination. The 
bar was the social centre; the licensing laws were not always 
observed {o the pvnt of inconvenience and I refnember a 
'shearer', resting after Ins labours, trying to count our little 
group as we were preparing for dinner after a hot and tiring 
day, hoping that we should invite him to jcin in a ‘shout’ — a 

^ Now Sir S. M. Wadhan 
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procedu|e in which each member of the group calls in turn fmr 
drinks all round — ^but he failed to make our number 'the same 
twice running. The labour problem was difficult, however; ‘meals 
were served only at definite wd rather restricted hours, but* 
there was usually a restaurant in the block kept by a 'Dago' 
where ^pod meals could be obtained at any time. Some of the 
hotels had a special feature: one kept a couple of kangaroos 
which boxed /“acfc other to the perpetual delight cof the patrons. 
There was of course a school, and not uncommonly three or four 
churches, the Catholic Church being often rather imposing; also 
a cinema or,two showing American films. ^ 

I greatly deplored the absence of British films which was all* 
the more regrettable because of the great affection for Britain 
that was manifestf’everywhere: ^hen the young people talked of 
'going home^next year' it was Britain they meant. Life was 
chatty and soAable; opportunities for functions were readily 
taken, indeed at <fne progressive little town wheije no Civic Re- 
ception for me had been organized a r^»«oarnful lead*r on the 
subject appeared in the local paper. But I could not help wishing 
for something like our County Library and Drama League to 
giye some really ^ood leisure occupation : 'an intellectual grave- 
yard’ was the description gi«en me of the bush stations. Perhaps 
by now the position is bette^ 

From Mildura and Renmark we visited the irrigated districts 
around Griffith, then struck into the region of large sheep sta- 
tions and on to Bendigo, once a wealthy gold mining centre but 
now, a pleasant residential town; its chief feature was a clock 
that struck the hours, then a fai;ity in Australia; it was related 
that Madame Melbj had had it stopped during her visit because 
she could not tolerate it. Then on to Bathurst, an old convict 
town still regaining the good stone buildings and stone bridges 
built by the convicts. They had certainly been i^sed to good pur- 
pose and many tales were told of them and of how a shortage of 
skilled workers could often be remedied *by a request to the 
Home Autllorities who apparently could aVays supply suitabfe 
desirable criminals. At one of the conbict-buih hodses where I 
stayed my hostess told me that they were suppo|^ to carty 
some blight of sadness — ^but hast^ed to add that hers did not. 

Sydney puzzled me: there was so much I was no^ used to. Its 
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skyscrapers gave it an American look and when I asked to see 
the f^ous cricket ground I was shocked t 9 see people playing 
football there. My dibut at the University was disconcerting. At 
the Staff luncheon I was invited to give an address and I took the 
opportunity of emphasizing the needffor a strong Arts side to 
balance the teAnological and scientific sides which necessarily 
had to be developed; I vigorously denounced the dictum of one 
of the science ^ofessors: ‘There is no more culturoaiathe classics 
than there is in an old topjiat.’ Unfprtunately the waitresses 
made such a clatter in clearing away and washing up — which 
^they did in* the dining room — that speafking was«painful and 
r&nonstrances by a member of the Staff vijpre in vain. 'Labour 
rules' I was told ruefully: and discourtesy and inconsiderateness 
seemed to be among its characteristics. 

The Premier, Mr Brudb (now Lcvrd Bruce)., invited me to 
meet him to discuss agriculturtl problems, anc^I had a number of 
talks with Sir^JDayid Rivett who has so successfully fostered the 
use of st^fittcc for the'SSkancement of the Commonwealth. 

Then I wen^ on to Queensland and was so pleased with its 
Agricultural College tljat later on I sent my son Derek there, 
lie having expressed a wish to farm in Australia. 1 wanted 
especially to see the wfirk on pasture improvement by sowing 
better grasses* the veny u.'cful Phi^aris tuberosa (Canary grass) 
had been found growing on a waste heap at Toowoomba and 
no one knew how it got there. 

Before leaving Australia I visited Tasmania. I felt that if it 
was tidied up it would be almost attractive iSland. where life 
could flow Very smoothly among its friendly people. But there 
were no obvious fortunes to be made and »ome of its younger 
people were feeling that Western Australia offered better pros- 
pects. More could have been done, however: hay imas being ex- 
ported to the njimland which might have been converted into 
more valuably meat^and dairy jfrockicts; virus diseases were 
wrecking potato crops which might have been valuable exports. 

But travel was easy apd always had Sbmething of interest. 
One lunch^that found quite casually consisted of oyster soup, 
wallaby^ which tasted like veipson with hare flavour), fowl, and 
apple pie. On one reclamation scheme trouble had arisen because 
a platypus would block up a main drain pipe. I was invited by an 
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enterpri»ng schoolmaster, Mr J. S. Maslin, to visit his school 
and was gratified to learn that he had used my Lessons in Soil: 

I planted two trees to commemorate the visit — ^years afterwards 
they still survived. 

I had had adiusy time lecturing and visiting farms and on the 
Sunday ^ny guide, Mr Ward (the Director of Agriculture), and 
I decided to have a day’s walk along the cliffs which promised to 
be very enjoyable. Soon after starting we met^two attractive 
children and I had a little, chat with, them: wc continued our walk 
but very soon a man came chasing after us on horseback: ‘Aren’t 
you Sir John Russell.^ he asked. ‘You ’ave been talking to my 
children and I recognized you from their description. Won’t you" 
come round my farm? I will get some of my neighbours in.’ The 
invitation was so'obviously sincere that we abandoned our walk 
and got anothef day of ‘shop’ after alR On another occasion after 
a tiring day I had^ settled down in- a lomfortable little hotel to a 
quiet evening with two or three pleasing compfanions when a 
telephone call came through: a group ofWlrmers had assembled 
at a place about ten miles off to hear a lecture bfit unfortunately 
at the last moment the lecturer had fallen ill: would I go and 
talk to them? I (hd; it was a cold journey but I was rewarded 
with a fine display of the soBthem aurora, and at the lecture met 
a very interesting group of firmers , including* sopie old timers: 
hard bitten, unkempt and unshorn, but great sharacters; men 
who had gone out and changed the waste into good farmland. 

From AustraWa I went to New Zealand by the slow little 
Maheno and thoroughly enjoyed the four quiet cfeys at sea. 
'There were very few passengers; the most entertaining was a 
Hollywood film actress taking a long holiday. She was certain 
British fiimsi could never be very successful: British girls lacked 
‘it\ without which apparently films are dooih^d to failure. At 
Auckland I had a most cordirfi welcome from tlwj officers of the 
Department. In the North Island I was taken by a distinguished 
old student. Dr H. E. s\nnett, through the 'NJ'^aikato dairying dis- 
trict and was amazed at the^ industry of the farmers and tbeir 
skilful management of the grassland. One man anti a ‘bOy’ (the 
word has no reference to age but simply means ft paid hand) 
were running a hundred acre farm carrying fifty-five to sixty 
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COWS in milk. For the late comers the financial rewards ^ere not 
veiy high: they had paid up to jgeo per acre for their farms; the 
price paid for butter fat, their chief cash 'product, was about 
If. 9d. per lb., and they might expect 200 lb. per acre: much 
writing down of capital would be neceSliary. The high output per 
man was possible only because the climate is almost p^ect for 
the growth of grass and the cows can be out for almost all the 
year: there is#therefore little need for cleanfiig.^f sheds and 
carrying of food. Labour w^ becomii^ scarcer but mechaniza- 
tion was facilitated by the abundance of water power which 
allowed of ^ple supplies of electricity. Firtilizer (ahiefly phos- 
*phate) was applied to the grazing lands bj^ aeroplanes. 

The chief plants were clover and rye grass, both from Eng- 
land; both had developed very productive ecotypes, a remarkaUe 
characteristic of the Nortmisland conejitions. Thefjrass was left 
down indefinitely: many farmers had no ploughs. Other parts of 
the North Island are less productive and I was very interested in 
the punxkv' soils of thsirolcanic Rotorua region, on which cattle 
would not thrite. Tlie anaemic look of the grass and animals 
suggested a shortage of iron; this was supplied as ferrous sul- 
phate and proved effective. But an agricultural^roblem is rarely 
solved completely at onp step: late.’wvork showed that the real 
deficiency wajj c^alt,,and^the ferrous sulphate had ajted only 
because it contained cobalt as an impurity. Other trace elements 
were lacking, but when these were supplied the ordinary agri- 
cultural treatments produced useful farmland. 

The South Island is very different in character. At Nelson I 
gave the C^wthron lecture^; it^ended, like my others, with the 
singing of the National Anthem. I visited the school which 
Rutherford had attended, and I spent some very pleasant hours 
in the sunny hills of that delectable region, one o^ the choicest 
I have yet found. 'A scenic preserve has very rightly been estab- 
lished in Maryjorough County: ifiie J^iwi still survives but the 
Moa, the gigantic running bird, is imfortunately extinct. 

Farther ^outh I irw another of the agricultural bonders of 
N^ Zealand: Binks Peninsula, near Christchurch, where Ebe- 
n%zer Hmy'^ad settled in 184^ and" nearly twenty years later, in 

' Twenty-seven years later (1955) my son Vs 'Her gave the Cawthron lec^re: 
this is, I am told, the only instance when father and son have both delivered it. 
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1861, req^ived from Edinburgh the s lb. of cocksfoot seed which 
was to b^me historical: half he gave away but half he Sowed 
himself. It yielded a Vnagniiicent crop of seed which was so Inuch 
in demand that he cleared more and more land by firing it — the . 
settlers' usuaMevice: thete being no competing vegetation the 
cocksfoot remained pure and has so continued t«k this day; it is 
now famous throughout the world. Other plants introduced from . 
this country ly^d f omped away in similar style and become great 
pests; ragwort, gorse and bramble in particular have taxed the 
ingenuity of farmers and scientists 'alike. « 

While atjthe Lincoln College in the Canterbury Plain I saw 
the famous fat lamb production on the ley system which has' 
since become popular in England. The farms are larger than in 
the North Island,' being about ioo or 400 acres and commonly 
worked by fogr men; the output penman is very high. Unfor- 
tunately a severe cold prevented me from visiting Dunedin 
which claims to bfe more Scotch than Aberdeen: jnstead I went 
into the New Zealand Alps to recupera^^at Arthur’s Bass. 

The efficiency of the New Zealand farmers extends also to their 
marketing. Their co-operative .systems gave the producer some 7 5 
to^iO percent of ^hat the British housedrife was paying, instead 
of the 60 per cent which was the British farmers’ usual share. 

New Zealand is one of th^ most interesting countries I have 
ever visited. Its agriculture is unusua'lly instructlye while for the 
ecologist it is a veritable paradise. Within a relatively short di.s- 
tance and accessible without any difficulties or travel discomforts 
lie the vast range of vegetation conditions from almost sub- 
tropical in the northern end of tne North Island to th« cold of the 
far south, and fronj,high rainfall to semi-arid. Years ago Dr 
Cockayne made some remarkable studies of the modification of 
growth fomjjS resulting from these wide differences. Important 
studies of various grasses have since been made by E. Bruce 
Levy and others. These ^nd many other investigations have 
opened up a prodigious number of fascindiing problems in ap- 
plied bioldgy and agricultural science, whic]^, if I had been start- 
ing again I should much like to have fackled. «. ^ 

New Zealand is fortunate in having no disturbir^ Speculation 
problems; 95 per cent of the population are of Briti^ parentage; 
the remainder are the much earlier immigrants, ithe Maoris; 
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there is no foreign element. The Maoris have their ow» culture 
and, unlike Ae native Australians, the power of survival in con- 
tact with the whites: their numbers indeed aire increasing. They 
are mostly in the North Island and if they contribute little to its 
wealth tliey at least add to its interest, for the3F are pleasant 
chatty people, fond of dancing and singing, with a gr^t com- 
mand of their rich and musical language; some indeed can be 
eloquent in Elnglish. Life comes easily to theili; I»remember a 
village built round a little gyoup of hyt springs, one of which 
did the cooking, another the laundry and a third served as a 
common bat^ (‘mixed bathing’, a village vSoman told me, ‘there 
fs no false modesty about us’). The houses^consisted simply of 
four walls and a roof covering the bare earth. The Maoris never 
allowed themselves to be worried with business cares and did 
not pay bills if they could nfelp it. Most of them aj^^long headed 
and thin nosed and one sees so*ne good faces: some of the girls 
are attractive ■qpth their swarthy complexions not yet tattooed. 
A little yrtetjTnarriagefoid occurred with the whites, and physi- 
cally the results did not seem unsatisfactory, but the practice 
was not encouraged. 

I was invited to attend the opening of a chier s house, a com- 
munity hall, in one of ijie villages rmt was built in tlie usual 
Maori style w^h ^me elaborate w^od carving on the ^ont and 
decorated mats on its walls. The dancing party came out to meet 
the guests, bearing the stone axe or club and giving the chal- 
lenge. Then came a speech in Maori followed by a dance by the 
older men and women with tattooed faces carryiiljg short clubs or 
axes and rushing up to the spectators from time to timts making 
horrible grimaces and threatening gestures t# show their prow- 
ess. Then came the ‘Poy’ dance by girls wearing short skirts 
made of reeds, and each one carrying two small b%lls tied to- 
gether with string^ith which they made much play. There was 
no vigorous m^wment but it was*all*rather graceful; the reed 
skirts contributed greStly to the effect. 

The dances being ,<)ver I was introduced to the chief, Mita 
Taipppoki Rewite? he spolte no English but we had a good inter- 
preter. We rubbed noses according to custom; his was very hard 
and none too clean. He then said in Maori: 'So you are from 
England, the hmne of our great protectors.’ We conversed in 
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this str^ for a short time and then he broke out into the only 
English he had used: ‘Goodbye, see yer termorrer.’ Filially came 
the Maori fstfewell: ‘We look to our King, who is in Eng;land.' 
1 was afterwards presented with a carved walking stick in 
memory of my visit. i 

Beforp leaving New Zealand I was received by the Prime 
Minister, The Rt Hon J. G. Coates, and afterwards discussed 
problems w\»^h inembers of Parliament and of the Universities 
and with agricultural officials. 

I came home via ihe Panama Canal. On the way we spent a 
couple of hours at Pitcairn Island, but were not allowed to land: 
instead the islanders came on board to us and I was able to see 
what the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty and their 
native wives looked like. I got some'of them to sign their names 
in my book; two were called Christian, one was a Young, an- 
other was a Warren. They had swarthy, gipsy-like complexions, 
spoke English quite nicely, had some ^se of humour — one of 
them signed herself as living in Piccadilly, Pitcairn. We gave 
them flour and clothes, these being two of their chief shortages, 
also we bought from them little boxes, talking sticks, etc., made 
by the men, and some baskets made by the women. They did 
some farming, much of it communal; they kept goats for milk 
and occasionally killed one for food; they used coconut milk for 
themselves and their children, and they cau^t fish. All these 
things, howeyer, were done only when they were hungry or 
thirsty: they had no regular meal times and thought it rather 
fiinny that we should be tied in this way. They are very fond of 
their island although it is by no means very fertile, and they lead 
a singularly care-free life. They have had missionaries and are 
Seventh D?y Adventists. As we left they stood by in their boat 
and sang ‘There’s a land that is fairer than day’ in a minor key 
with many parts and, coming over the water, ‘it was pleasingly 
effective. 

A few days later, land having seen no slup since •lye left W'ell- 
ington, we received a wireless message out of the blue from a 
tanker asking if we had a doctor on board, as they had a sick 
man. ’They described his symptoms, and our ship's doctor and 
one of the passengers, J. S. Elliott, a highly sdiilled surgeon. 
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diagnosed the trouble as appendicitis ana gave ttie man only a 
few days ’to live. Instructions for temporary treatment were 
wirelessed, and both ships altered course so^s to meet at a cer- 
tain point. I was up at 6.30 a.m. and saw the tanker as a speck 
on the horizon. We met, put our doctcys on boari^ they did the 
operation — ^witlj some difficulty, having little catgut; they left 
dressings and full Instructions, and then both ships deptrted on 
their separate ^ays. We kept in touch for two Mr three days till 
we got out of range, and when we reached Panama we received 
a cable from a hospital in SiJLith Ameftca stating that the man 
had been put in there and was doing so \8ell that lys recovery 
seemed certHn. 

We reached Southampton on Septembef !22nd, having been 
thirty-six days on the journey of *1 1,290 miles. This is the short- 
est sea route to New Zealand, though for the ^roplane the 
shortest of all routes is over thg North Pole. 

I was li8pk in A^str^^a ten years later: in December 1938, in 
the midst- oi a very hot and dry summer. Air travel had devel- 
oped remarkably; and I saved much time thereby. The years of 
financial crisis had hit the farmers badly and their aim was yo 
longer to increase output but to reduc^costs of production. They 
were doing this aR ours Tiad done, by increased mechanization: 
I heard of a 2(Alisc plough ffrawn by a Diesel tractorplohghing a 
10 ft. 6 in. width at a fuel cost of 3d. p>er acre. The rate of staffing 
on the wheat farms was still one man per 500 acres but no longer 
was the wheat belt being pushed farther into the lower rainfall 
zone: there bad indeed been a^idldrawal, and some of the mar- 
ginal wheat land had now reverted to periyanent grazing for 
sheep. The rainfall was so uncertain that the wheat might fail for 
two or three years running, and then when a good crop came 
prices might be lonw. 

On the small filmily farms of the^oastal belt life as before was 
^rery strenuousT I talkbd to the son of* one of the Hunter Valley 
Tarmers: he rose eaclylay at 4 a.m., milked ynd tended seventeen 
oows, then proceadra to fpray-irrigate the lucerne, their most 
valuable crOp; this and other field work kept him busy all day, 
then came the eveninir milking. He wanted to get out of it and 
become a chauffeur. 
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In V^estem Australia I visited one of the group settlements 
for the British unemployed ex-Servicemen and their wives tiiat 
I had missed in 19(28; I was especially interested because* it had 
been rather on the lines that I had contemplated in 1900. It had 
failed, and for the sama reasons as mine would have done: for 
lack of grit and of agricultural knowledge, to«iwhich had been 
added {he financial crisis. It was a pitiful sight: the 100 acre 
holdings, se( up*at a cost of ^3,000 to ^4,000 e^ch, had become 
poor grazing land, the houses were tumbling down; the last 
valuation had been £lho. Most of the men, had simply walked 
out. Somar-Doroth 5 '’s husband among them — ^had got other 
work but a number did nothing and clamoured to 6e sent homef, 
which they were; some even threatened legal proceedings, alleg- 
ing that they h^ been induced to come out on false pretences. 
The Westerp Australian Government had lost a lot of money on 
the settlers and feeling was bitter against them. 

The most interesting scientific development l^ad been the dis- 
covery of the cause of the soil troubles pointed out on my earlier 
visit: it was a lack of the trace elements zino^ copper, molyb- 
denum, boron and manganese for plants, and of cobalt for animals. 
Remarkable wdrk had been done on the subject at the Waite 
Institute and by H. R. Marston and his team at Adelaide, as a 
result of which the productjyity of many thousands of acres was 
being considerably increased: this is one of the most striking of 
the modem examples of the beneficent uses of science. Much 
quiet but valuable work was being done on pasture improvement 
Under the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, the very able* ^Hairman of which, was Sir Ian 
Clunies-Ross. c 

I visited some notable sheep stations in the east. The most 
memorably was that of Sir Frederick McMaster at Dalkeith, 
New South Wales: it covered 36,000 acres,* 2,000 being under 
lucerne; it carried 26,0Q0 Meiino sheep including a valuable 
stud flock and several thousand cattle. Tlie permanent staff was 
twenty-tWo but theae were thirty tempopary workers; for the 
cultivated section about one man stifliced per ffOO acres.^ His 
father had bought the station in 1890 from the Scbtsman who 
started it but whose men forsook him when the goldfields 
opened up. Sir Frederick and his Lady had m4de a beautiful 
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home, well appointed, with a good library, iis own ^pen ur 
swimming bath, landing ground, wireless transmission set and 
cinemR. L^y McMaster had assembled a delightful house party 
and after dinner we saw the film Pygmalion, which Sir Frederick 
had borrowed while on its way to Sydnay for its fiiipt showing in 
Australia. His «on lan^ had collected me from another station 
eighty miles away: 1 got my first hint of the scale of ei^tertain- 
ment when I ^w in the car a sack of oyster#, s^d to be one 
cwt., which we were expected to consume. It was quite a busi- 
ness opening then). 

In these old settled stations there were many memories of the 
natives. Oneliady who had been on her station for fifty-five years 
told me that there were a number of them inlier early days: they 
were good cattlemen, rode well, Were reliable alhd faithful. They 
were very fond of mimicftkig white people thou^ they never 
mimicked her because they likgd her and respected ner, as head 
of the district. ^But the white man's diseases*(and vices) had 
killed them out; tKe wmying of shirts also had been detrimental. 
In my journeys 4 had seen natives only on the Nullarbor Plain: 
they were dirty and degenerate; it was difficult to see any future 
for them. I often wondefed how they lived befcfre the coming^f 
the white man, for Australia had nether native food grains, 
cattle, nor sheep: < leajned that thgir food had been kangaroo, 
wallaby, snakes, goanna, birds’ eggs, birds, grass seed and pine 
kernels. They were at first turbulent but gradually quietened 
down. 

I went into North Queensland to see the sugar cane grown 
entirely by white people. The*’^ians were notably successful; 
a little band would work together at sugar c^ie cutting or other 
lucrative employment, live frugally, pool their savings, buy a 
farm, and draw lots to decide who should have it.^The others 
continued as befove, and the fortunate member bought himself 
out of the Pool af soon as he could.«W])en sufficient funds accum- 
ulated a second^arm ^9as bought, and lots again cast. So the pro- 
cess went oy till all w^re settled. I met also^ome good Jugoslav 
settJjRrs. It will be extretflely interesting to see how far Euro- 
pe's, espdfcially British and other Western Europeans, can settle 
in a hot climate. So far it app&rs that adults can safely do so if 

> Unfortunately killed in the war. 
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they takf proper precautions, but children have to be sent south 
to school. The question is important because this norfhem part 
of Australia, while not good for sheep, can produce beef: I visited 
Tully where this was being done: I also visited farms on the 
Atherton TaUeland. Trt'pical Australia claims that it is praO' 
tically free from the usual diseases though both t}rphu8 and 
typhoid were about and the water was not safe for drinking. But 
there seeme4 coftsiderable possibilities of development. 

My official reason for coming to^ Australia had been to attend 
the meetings of the Australian Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Canberra. The little group invited fronj Britain con- 
sisted of F. T. Brooks the Cambridge botanist, Sir John Flett the* 
geologist, N. V. Sidgwick the Oxford chemist, H. G. Wells and 
myself, and we were invited 6y the ^Governor-General, Lord 
Gowrie and his Lady, to stay at Government House, Yarra- 
lumla. A most delightful party had been assembled and I im- 
mensely enjoyed my time there. Wells was in great form and 
some of his sayings had preceded him: ^wipple of laughter had 
gone round the country when it was learned thal on the way out 
he had mildly remonstrated with the ship's barber for inter- 
rupting his haircut to serve some ottier customer: ‘Do you 
realize,’ he said, ‘that eveay time you Jeave me my hair grows 
a little longer?’ On landing ly* had bqen sfized^Upqn by reporters 
and had described' Hitler as a mentally derangedlman who would 
be certified as a lunatic in England; most people agreed, but the 
Government, fearing an official protest, had thought it proper to 
disclaim liability’: after all we were still nominally at peace with 
Germany and legations are touchy on such matters. One evening 
at dinner the conversation turned on people saying more than 
they meant, and Lord Gowrie with a twinkle asked Wells 
whether he ^ver did this: he replied that this depended on cir- 
cumstances, such as, for instance, the alcohol cdhtent of his blood. 
I put in that this explained v^iy he was sometiH^es the naughty 
boy of the party, to which the Governor added he was sure that 
Wells wdhld be a go#d boy, at least till tht Conferespe ended. 

'The scientific meetings were most stimulating apd^went with- 
out a hitch, thanks to the efficiency of the organizkig Sfecretaiy, 
Miss Margaret Walkom, acting for her father whp was unwell. 

It was midsummer: the temoeratures were verv hiirh and bush 
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fires — usually caused by careless travellers — ^were ra^g. On a 
journey to see the Burrinjuk Dam we were nearly caught in one: 
it was the other gide of the river and we watched it from the high 
ground on our side. The hot strong wind had dried and warmed 
all the vegetation making it highly itiflammablea Sparks were 
blown high insthe air, starting little fires wherever ^ley fell: 
small puffs of smoke appeared, flames burst out and spread. The 
trees caught five at the top and burnt downwards udth sickening 
slowness as if there was no hyrry for tljpm. The usual fire breaks 
were useless; the«parks were being carried a quarter of a mile 
or more, th^re was nothing for it but to get away as quickly as 
jpossible. The whole atmosphere was heavy^with smoke and the 
sun was blood-red in a cloudless sky; then suddenly the air 
would clear and the sun ^urst out in its full fieat, the brilliant 
glare making the grass Jh the distance look l^lse snow. Our 
friends at Canberra had sent a police ambulance out for us but 
fortunately it ^as not necessary. But it made me realize how 
terribly-rtKvl Australngcan be. 

I had wanted*to call on a friend who had married and settled 
down on a farm but it w^s burned out and she and her husband had 
saved their lives only by immersing themselve^in the pond. Her 
father-in-law had been a great figure in the local politics, and apt 
at warding ofi^trAibleilpmt^hecklem. At one meeting {^disgrun- 
tled lady had shouted at him: ‘If you was my husband I'd poison 
yer’: he looked at her for a few moments and replied quietly: ‘I’d 
take it'. 

I heard many stories of th^back country in tne o.d days, not 
usually very elegant. A hotel Ijeeper came to die, but no coffin 
was available so he was buried in his pyjamas. When the funeral 
party returned to the hotel it was discovered that the drinks were 
locked up and the key was nowhere to be found. Then someone 
remembered that the deceased always took it to bed with him in 
his pyjama po^et: it must therclbre»have been buried. So the 
party exhumed the Bodv. collected the kev. and returned to 
celebrate. 

It was a pious'duty to make a pilgrimage to Lambrigg, the 
home of*\^. J. Farrar, who, gducated at Christ's Hospital and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and '.hreatened with tubercu- 
losis, came out here in 1870 as tutor; in due course he married 
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the daughter of this estate, and settled down to improve Austra- 
lian wheats, a task no one had previously attempted, tie set up 
a little laboratory in the field and laid out some experimental 
plots. He was very ingenious in overcoming difikulties: h4 
could not then buy forceps in Australia so made a pair from a 
hair-pin. He lies buried on top of a nearby hill \fhich commands 
a magnificent view of beautiful rolling country traversed by the 
Murrumbidgee. *His wheats were very successful, and enabled 
wheat culture to be pusljed well beyond the original limits; he 
laid the foundation on which later generations'have worked. The 
Minister unveiled a fiiemorial to him, but he needed none. 

I left Australia w;th great faith in its possibilities. The mosi 
serious physical difficulty is the drought; it is being met by the 
constant search for more effective yiethods of soil and crop 
managementf |br more drought resistant varieties of cereals and 
fodder plants, especially grassesf better methods of fodder con- 
servation, and by engineering devices for making the best use oi 
available water. I was several times pressed for a forecast of th« 
piossible expansion of agricultural production bdt always refused 
to make one. Sir William Crookes in, 1896 had dismissed the 
possibilities of wheat production as being simply ‘a fruitful field 
for speculation’, yet within forty years Australia had become the 
third largest exporter in thv world find production had risen sc 
high that it had to be curtailed. Any forecast made now might 
equally be falsified by some new scientific or technological 
advance. 

'There are, hdWever, human jjr^^blems for which solutions are 
needed. The present small popidation — some 8 milfions only — 
is a potential source of danger though the firm resolve to re- 
serve the country entirely for people of British or Europear 
origin is thoroughly sound. The very small numbers of men em- 
ployed per thousand acres of agricultural and jf^astoralland mean: 
that the population is preponderantly urban anCRtindustrial, and 
as not infrequently happens in such conditions eleswhere, agri- 
cultural problems arc not understood, and laws of economics an 
disregarded. Mr Menzies expressed the position teysely: ‘iTh< 
fault of the Government is attempting too much too quickly, am 
of Labour is doing too little too slowly.' There was said to b< 
considerable Communist activity in the Trade Unions with thi 
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purpose of hampering industry and commerce, and sogie of the 
restrictions and strikes could not easily be otherwise explained. 
But there is a great fund of common sense and loyalty in the 
average Australian and it is unlikely that hostility of this kind 
will long be tolerated. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

In 1929 the Bi^tish Association for the AdvanCent^nt of Science 
was invited to hold its meeting in South Africa and Elnor and I 
were among the guests. Thanks to tffe help of some old Roth- 
amsted me^ who were doing useful work out there we were 
*able to see a great deal of the country and^of its farming prob- 
lems. As in Australia, water supply, phosphate deficiency, and 
pasture improvement ar^ especially important problems, but 
there are two others more^acute in South Africa than elsewhere: 
livestock diseases and some* apparently insoluble population 
difficulties. 

The r<l.sfall pattern^# somewhat like that ot Australia and the 
general soil utftization follows somewhat similar lines except 
that maize takes the p|ace of wheat. Sheep are the chief farm 
animals; they have remained pure Merino whiAgives their w»ol 
higher value than that of Australia "where some crossing has 
occurred. Mijph Truit js grown ii^some of the valleys in the 
south of Cape Province. Many of the growers were British and 
some of them obtained very high quality produce. The wine 
growers were mostly of French origin, Huguenot refugees of 
the seventeenth century who had b een allowed to settle but com- 
pelled to abandon their language and use only Afrikaans. Some 
of their houses built in the old Colonial etyle weie very at- 
tractive. 

Farther inland the rainfall rapidly decreases aijd the farms 
become much larger and are mainly held by Boers. Here con- 
ditions are coig^letelv different frftm jhose in Australia. Instead 
of a small number oi white men using big tractor-drawn ma- 
chines to cultivate tbeir crops the Boer fanners use ^ relatively 
much larger number of bTack Africans and this means that bull- 
oftks aretRe main source of j^wer, owing to African ill-treat- 
ment of both horses and tractors. In l‘'29 one of the most typical 
sights on the veld was a Boer farmer driving a bullock waggon 
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drawn b]i. a span of a dozen oxen. In the High Veld of the east 
the rainfall is high enough to allow of mixed farming/ but over 
much of the drier country the farming is of the sipiplest: the veld 
is burnt in July or August to destroy insects and to give the' 
young grass a chance of breaking out ; the animals are then turned 
out to gr^ze. No fodder crops are grown so thererts no provision 
for food in the dry season except a little hay; some animals are 
sent east inte-. the higher rainfall counti 7 , somer are sold, and 
some remain half starved pn the farpi. When at the age of ten or 
thereabout a bullock was past work he was4(illed and eaten; 
sheep suffered the sanfe fate when they no longer produced wool, 
poultry also were o\d; all were tough. But we found the Boer* 
farmers very hospitable. 

Unfortunately South Africa's chief ijiver system, the Orange, 
is not well suttpd to irrigation and n6t much more than 0.5 per 
cent of the total farmed area (2»3 million acres) is irrigated: 
this might be doubled and some optimists think trebled, but 
little more is in sight. I saw some of thrrtrrigated citrhs of the 
eastern region: some of the best growers wer#" British, having 
been brought out by the very useful 18)12 Memorial Organiza- 
tion. The fruit has the advantage of coming on to our market 
six months after the Mediterranean harvest and its only com- 
petitors %re Australia and Binzil. 

For South Africa as for Australia and tJanada* tne great agri- 
cultural problems centre round the long rainless period when 
plant growth ceases, and as irrigation is practicable over only a 
very small area liome better s^^ge of the rainfall is essential. 

I was greatly impressed by thctneed for much fuller develop- 
ment of soil physics? especially to study the phenomena of crumb 
formation in soil. A further reason was the prevalence of soil 
erosion: I had never seen so much. It had not only hollowed out 
great dongas and led to the drying up of springs and of streams, 
but it also caused periodical flbods and a sjeady Veterioration of 
the veld. Action had begun but farmers were not as yet much 
interestec^: later on more was done and when in >1946 the Soil 
Conservation Act was passed it was tne most V;ond|pr^hensive in 
the world. J. C. Ross's admirably work contributed largely 'to* 
this result. 

Good work was being done on the improvement of food sup- 
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plies for Ae animals. I. B. Pole Evans had made som^ remark- 
able explorations in Central Africa in search of promising grasses 
and His collectiqp at Irene was a delight to see: some of these 
appealed to farmers and were coming into use. 

T. D. Hall and his associates showed me some ef their demon- 
strations of veW improvement by proper use of fertilizers. Un- 
fortunately, however, few farmers were adopting tfie better 
methods. Phos|>hate is vitally important here alS in^ustralia and 
New Zealand, and this made me regret all the more that the 
British Empire, se rich in resources in many ways, should be so 
desperately jioor in phosphate. The small<Nauru Island supplies 
Australia and New Zealand at present, bu^ the rest of the Em- 
pire depends on French North Africa and the United States for 
supplies, and we should ^e in a most serious plight if ever they 
were withheld. Our expeftments at Rothamsted showed, how- 
ever, that only about £>5 per«cent of the phosphate applied as 
fertilizer was ^ken up by the crop, and it was obviously neces- 
sary todli'J out wha^^as happening to the rest and whether 
there was any iReans of recovering it. 

In Cape Province saw some wonderful fruit grown by 
Miss Kathleen Murray, who had an uncanny §ift for produ<wg 
plums, peaches and other fruit without blemish and getting them 
to London ip^peftect ^onc^tion. Qpe of my old colleagues, A. 
Appleyard, took us over the Cecil Rhodes Fruit Farms of which 
he was now manager and where he had achieved remarkable 
results that greatly pleased me. We also met a promising young 
politician, Ian Hofmeyr, wh o had he lived might have become 
a statesman, but not even the qjire of his watchful nu'ther saved 
him from an early death. At Pretoria we ware the guests of Mr 
and Mrs Myles Bourke at their attractive home set in a glorious 
garden with a wonderful collection of Karroo plains, and there 
also the University of South Africa did me the honour of con- 
ferring upon i|(l the degree of OActcg of Science. 

But Arnold TheilS* was not there. This great veterinarian, 
Swiss by birth, had gone out to South Afnica in 1895^0 investi- 
gate the livestocfc diseases which cause such terrible losses, the 
result of the almost perfect adaptation of the conditions to insect 
life. He had achieved brilliant succes'!<'s, and had brought some 
of the worst diseases under control for the first time. He had 
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establislied ana organized the well equipped Veterinary Research 
Institute at Onderstepoort, by far the best in the Empire. No one 
had done more for i^uth African farming than l)e. Unfortunately 
a wave of Afrikander nationalist feeling had decided that only 
Afrikanders should be ertiployed in the agricultural service and 
he was propped; the British Government softeifed the blow by 
conferring upon him a knighthood of which he was very proud, 
but when latrr I* had met him and his wife in A^istralia he was 
still sad at having had tq leave. , 

And there one has the greatest of all South^frican problems. 
The Buers are proliii(5and are outnumbering the Bri^sh; they are 
intensely nationalist^d exclusionist, and while very shrewd and* 
able in many directions lack political wisdom — ^with some bril- 
liant exceptions such as Jan Smuts. Tl^ Dutch Reformed Church 
dominates the lives of many of thiim and it taught that the 
black man bears |he accursed mad( of Cain and is therefore set 
apart from Christian humanity. 

EAST AFRICA 

Several of my friends returned from S^th Africa by the East 
Coast route to visit Kenya, then in its early stages of agricul- 
tural development. A. D.« Hall was among them and he later 
published an interesting report on \he s/ibjec\. 1, could not go 
then but the opportunity came in 1950 when the British Council 
invited me to go there to lecture at various centres, meet farmers 
and agricultural officers, and discuss problems with them. The 
Council’s Repre'sentative, the and versatile R. A. Frost, 
was our host, and under his guidance and with mudi help from 
his charming and efficient wife Elnor and I made a tour of some 
6,500 miles in Kenya, Uganda and Northern Tanganyika, mostly 
in an American car, the English one proving unsuitable to the 
rough and dusty tracks over which most of otir joume3ring was 
done. 

All three countries are of absorbing interest, especially Kenya. 
For its size it has a wider range of climates than any land I know, 
even New Zealand: varying from hot dry tropical conditions in 
the Rift Valley to the snows of, Mount Kenya;, although the 
equator passes through it a considerable high-lying area has a 
climate well suited for European habitation. Nowhere else can 
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the agrieultural experimenter find greater diversity of cqpditions 
in such close proximity. 

Up 'to about 1^00 it had been only sparsely inhabited; of its 
many African tribes, none is apparently of long residence; some 
are Nilotic and came from the north, others are Btntu from the 
south. Great stretches of the country were bush-covered and 
infested with tsetse fly and other noxious insects and tliere was 
much big gam^. From 1900 onwards British ftttl^ment of the 
Highlands began with soldiers from the Boer War; somewhat 
later Indian coolies were brought over to help in building a rail- 
way. Other ^settlers came from South Africa and«ome from 
l£urope; more British went after each of the two world wars. 
There had been a bad time after the second war, but by 1950 
that was over. There were three well markedT and .sharply dis- 
tinct groups of residents: •African, Indian and Et^ropean, pre- 
dominantly British. The pion%;r stage was past wd the colony 
was moving to jelf-govemment; the extremely interesting prob- 
lem had'SPiv on of findinf^some political system that would enable 
the three groups to live at peace and give each the fullest 
opportunities for develc|>ment to the highest level it could attain. 
Both the agricultural and the social problems ^scinated me and 
I only wished I could have stayed longer to study them. 

The fundat^enftl di^cul^y of tl^ social problem is that the 
three races differ completely in their historical, cultural and reli- 
gious background: there is nothing in common. In this it re- 
sembles the problem in South Africa, Palestine and India; in the 
two latter countries, ho weve ij th ere are only Avo groups. The 
only solution yet found in thos^countnes has been segregation: 
in Palestine and India two different countries, and in South 
Africa apartheid. This solution is not acceptable either to the 
British or the Kenya Government: something more^on the lines 
of the British Constitution is desired. The United Kingdom is 
itself multi-raqj^, but all its raert hjve the same cultural and 
religious backgrouna and a common language; their historical 
development has benn inextricably interwoven. CamSa also is 
bi-rjicial and bilingual, but again there is the common cultural 
afid religious background. In I^enya, however, these unifying in- 
fluences do not exist. 

The problem is complicated by the circumstance that the 
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impact of western civilization on the African has not been wholly 
good. The tribal systems had many cruel features intolerable to 
us, but they had defmite codes of conduct breadjps of which' were 
drastically punished. In all parts of Kenya the old inhabitant^ 
gave us goods accounts ii£ the natives as they had first known 
them: ht^nest, faithful and with definite moral standards. But the 
movement of young men from the reserves to the growing 
towns and to tl& European farms has caused p good deal of 
detribalization with unfortunate results. We heard also about 
the harmful effect of the activities of certain British politicians 
among the Africans, especially the vocal but unpojmlar Kikuyu, 
whose speeches had given the impression that the European* 
farms really belonged to the Africans. This may not have been 
intended, but visiting politicians should remember that our cur- 
rent political ideas on democracy havfe no counterpart in African 
experience, nor have the Africas languages words to express 
them fully. Before going to Africa they should submit their pro- 
spective pronouncements to the School /rf African languages of 
the London University for translation into thefnative language 
and then back translation to English to^ee if the impression is 
really the one they wanted to convey, and also whether it is wise 
to make the attempt. 

Nor w^re we quite happy ,about tljie n^ssioffarips. Some were 
very good; we stayed with one whom we deeply respected: he 
and his wife had with great self-sacrifice done devoted work in 
their district. But there was much overlapping. On one stretch 
of road we counted no less than s even entirely distinct missions 
— ^British, American, and Continental — which must have been 
extremely confusing to the Africans We heard of one old repro- 
bate frequently up against the law who after each spell in prison 
changed his omission in the hope that the new god would afford 
him better protection against the police than* the old one. The 
natives are very fond of c^rerfionial and some d^^nerate forms 
of ritual have arisen. We heard of cases where somp of the h3anns 
had been taken literally, e.g. one about being washed in blood. 
Also much of the Old Testament is not reall3^ entightening*fOr 
Africans. 

There is, however, a great desire for education: pot for its own 
sake or for any particular skill it can develop, but because it 
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offers the prospect of a job in the shade. For the Afri^ loves 
leisure aiid enjoys sitting in the shade as much as any English- 
man;‘if this involves neglect of his work he 'suffers from none of 
the qualms of conscience the Englishmw might be supposed to 
feel. 

Also the Afrhians love bus riding. Many times m ourjoumeys 
have we passed motor buses ambling along the rough track, 
packed with A^can men, women, and childreifob)pously enjoy- 
ing themselves in spite of thg heat and^the dust. On the road we 
often met native women, strong and well built, clad in a robe 
folded roun^ the body above one breast a9d below ihe other, or 
*a coloured cotton slip reaching from the^ neck to the knees, 
trudging along dragging great bundles of firewood or hay, or 
carrying on their heads getrol tins full of wafer, or large well 
loaded home-made basket^, and not infrequently«a small child 
slung at the side. They were aeady enough t(^smile and always 
seemed cheerfi*!. The man if he was there did not share the bur- 
dens d in frofit unloaded, often looking rather gloomy. 

Anywhere nearfhe Highland region he might be wearing Euro- 
pean clothes: shorts, jacket and hat ranging from something 
rather smart down to varying degrees of dilapidation, or a dis- 
carded Army overcoat, otherwise he wore a tribal robe. 

We traver^d Ailes pf ui|0ccupie;^ country carrying ijply bush, 
affording very rough grazing to occasional groups of cattle, sheep 
and goats tended by boys with long spears. Periodically we passed 
a group of huts, usually in family clusters on their holdings 
(shambas). Each tribe has it^j«serve and oWhs the land: this 
cannot be idienated, not even tp other Africans. But each family 
in the tribe has the right of cultivating a ceMtain area: this right 
is heritable and is most jealously guarded as it ensures against 
want in old age: deprivation is the severest penalty, short of 
death, that a man tan suffer. There were occasional small towns, 
but nothing co|^esponding to an Ifldiap village: at road junctions 
or other central positions there was often a little row of shops 
called the naarket where tjje cultivators coidd buy and sell. Those 
wedsaw wgre prsfctically all run by Indians, the Africans appar- 
ently being unable to compete^with them. Even the most remote 
of these markets had a remarkable a*''!ortmcnt of goods, from 
English chocolates to wrist watches and gaily coloured calicoes. 
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rhe tracer has penetrated the deepest recesses of Stanley's 
Darkest Africa: 1 heard of a missionary who declared that he had 
>ften been in places'where the Gospel had nevqir been preyed, 
)ut never anywhere wh^re you could not buy a sewing machine 
m the hire purchase sys'lcm. 

The women seemed to be the pillars of the titbe. 'ITiey grew 
md harvested the food; using the hoe as their only tool; the 
nan's dutieSfSeehied to end when he had brokeiyup the ground 
n readiness for sowing. He grew ^he cash crop, however. Some 
5f the tribes were good cattlemen — which has given rise to the 
dea that Mrica might become an important me^t exporting 
:ountry: this I think very improbable unless the difficulties* 
caused by the lon^ dry season and the prevalence of diseases can 
!je overcome. The cattle are valued af marks of distinction and 
ilso as the lokoh or bride price; in ode district where we stayed 
1 usual price per bride was one coiv, two bullocks, and thirty-five 
goats, with some adjustment for quality; at current market 
prices this would represent some more if th6 animals 

were in good merchantable condition which they certainly would 
not be. The youn^ men were complainii^ that prices were rising 
and only the older men could afford brides; the women however 
were objecting to being devalued. Irregular intercourse was 
severely ^Dunished: in one trjbe we yere,told 'thaf an adulteress 
would be stripped and left out to be devoured by ants. The 
African is very destructive of tools: when an instructor pointed 
out to a cultivator that if he bought a plough he could do better 
work than one of his wives with a hoe the answer was: ‘a woman 
is cheaper and she needs no spaj*e parts’. • 

'The Indian community is now larger than the European and 
has made itself indispensable to the country. The Indians are the 
traders: praptically all the retail trade outside of Nairobi, and a 
great deal there, is in their hands; they — espetially the Goans — 
are the confidential clerks,, higher in the s(jale tl^ are to a large 
extent the bankers. Also they are the chief craftsmen, Africans 
having apparently little gift in this ^direation. They are not, 
however, very popular with the cultivators who sell Droduce to 
them because they are said to qffer too low a price-^-a usual 
peasant's complaint: there had indeed been some rioting on this 
account by the cotton growers of Uganda a little before our visit. 
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Again, the Africans seemed powerless: the obvious remedy of 
forming" a Co-operative Society is hampered by their lack of 
sensTe of social responsibility and the conseifuent tendency for the 
officials to emlSezzle the funds. I mentioned this in one of my 
lectures to an African audience and tl# remark vyis greeted with 
great laughtei which 1 could not understand till I learned later 
that a man sitting on the platform near to me had jusf come out 
of prison for ffiis offence. An Indian community is^lways rigidly 
stratified; ana among the higher groups of business and pro- 
fessional men we met som'fe very attractive people who knew 
friends of ours in India; we spent soma pleasant evenings in 
their deligRtful homes. 

The British settlers are, however, the backbone of the coun- 
try. They opened up the waste lands, made Aem habitable and 
cultivable, and they are*developing for the first»time a highly 
productive system of agriculture which fumishSs not only food 
but much needed money for the State. iJtilike Tanganyika, 
Kenya ha® little minefi|l wealth, and the money to run the coun- 
try comes largaly from three cash crops which the British have 
developed to hi^ st»idards of quality: coffee, tea, and sisal. 
These are perennial crops, and cannot well Be integrated yith 
food crops, they are therefore grown in specialized plantations, 
some owned byComijanies. Two^ther cash crops are annuals: 
pyrethrum and cotton; th^e can be fitted in with foocf crops and 
are grown both by Africans and Europeans: cotton in Uganda is 
entirely African, there being no European settlers. The British 
farmers are successfully fusi ng l ivestock and «rabl** husbandry; 
elsewhere ^his has been one ot file surest ways to increased pro- 
duction. By creating their farms out of the yk^aste they have won 
their title to them. Many technical problems still remain to be 
solved: good work has already been done by H. H. ^torey, H. C. 
Thorpe, H. C. Pereira and others, and much will certainly be done 
by the recentl^stablished East African Agriculture and Forestry 
Research OrganizatAn directed first by B. A. Keen and now by 
E. W. Ru^ell. Oujgut can confidently be expected t<f increase. 

§ome of the settlers' hfimes are very attractive, well designed, 
with coHiffirts and good books reminiscent of the better middle 
class homes of England, from which indeed a number of the 
owners had come, having found it impossible to lead the lives 
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they waited there. Some of the farms, necessarily large in 
pioneer conditions, had reached a state of developmeiit where 
either division or tHe infusion of more capital was desirable; 
more young British famurs are certainly desiraole. 

Most of the burden of running the country falls on the British, 
for the Africans are very lightly taxed* and the I»dians are cur- 
rently befieved to evade a good deal of their share. 

But the Biitislf farmers need the Africans as porkers. The 
Africans are neither very skilful nor industrious, and some four 
or five times as many are* needed as for corresponding work in 
Great Britam: wages ere however low; 15;. a month plus a hut 
and food — l J lb. maize daily and 1 lb. meat weekfy was a not ' 
uncommon allowance. The Kikuyu are among the best cultiva- 
tors, but no tradition of good farming exists anywhere: indeed 
before the arrival of the British there •was no wheel, no plough, 
no use of animals for work or for transport, only the hoe, a large 
knife and primitive shifting cultivation. Nor is theje much desire 
for improvement. Attempts to introduc§.rfural science #nto the 
native schools have not been well received; the Agricultural De- 
partment at the Makerere College has ftjfv African students and 
when I visited tHhm none wanted to become farmers; all were 
hoping for Government posts. On the other hand the Egerton 
Agricultural College for Europeans was fpll oPkeen young peo- 
ple wanting to farm. I well remember seeing a girl driving a 
tractor and reaper to cut the maize: it was ripe, a locust invasion 
was feared, and the crop had to be got in as speedily as possible. 
The day was verj hot and a group of African workers were rest- 
ing under the trees in the shade^ut she went on. At the end of 
the row she had to demount to make a small adjustment: I asked 
her: 'Do you like this job.^’ 'As a rule, yes,' she said, 'but today 
it's beastly hot. But the crop has got to be cut and there is no 
one else to do it so I’m getting on with the jeb.’ 'What school 
do you come from,' I aske^. 'Roedean,' she sai^and of course 
there was only one thing for me to say: "T^uat’s vmat’s expected 
of a Roedean girl; gOiahead and good luck jp you.' , 

It should be possible to make tractW more cofnfortable Jor 
work in the tropics, and to plan buildings so that niore of the 
work can be done by white people, but the dependence on the 
African will always remain. 'Rie standard of Africap farming will 
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have to be raised so as to improve the diet tvrhich at present is 
delicient'in protein and in some of the Vitamin B group, a prob- 
able %ause of part at any rate of their lethargy; cash crops will 
need to be impAved so as to provide more money for the ameni- 
ties which the Indian traders offer; bu#or both these the steady 
improvement gn the British farms wul help; a fa*!-mer’s best in- 
structor is always a neighbour that farms better. Cooperative 
farming is bdng demonstrated to the Africans, and although 
many of them are suspicious that there is a catch iif it somewhere 
it seems to offer the best way to real improvement. Political ad- 
vancement is only illusory unless it is accompanied by solid eco- 
• npmic process, and in Kenya this can come only from higher 
farm output. The key is with the British farmers and planters and 
anything that hampers their developments must retard the pro- 
gress of the whole counfiiy. 

On all these journeys I was impressed by the great opportun- 
ities voung peoufe of character and determination in the 
countries I had ^sited.^ut all my overseas friends emphasi^ed the 
absolute necessity of good human quality; they resented the idea 
of receiving our failui^. The British Association in 1923 had set 
up a committee on the training of boys for overseas life; a little 
later I was appointed chairman and with the help of a number of 
teachers we fut fowaPd irPl929 a^urriculum that would be suit- 
able for boys going abroad and equally useful for those staying 
at home. Many of the teachers informed us, however, that boys 
no longer wished to emigrate, and schools frqpi which a certain 
number h|d regularly gone «Kre each y-ar reported that this was 
so no longer. 

From the outset I had been greatly impressed by the close con- 
nection between Agricultural Science and Geogfaphy and my 
first publishe^paper at Wye hac^ been read before the Manches- 
ter Geograpmeal SAiety in 1905. My old friend H. J. Fleure in- 
terested me in th^Geographical Association and ii%1923 I was 
elwted its President. I i^gularly gave thSn accounts of my vari- 
<ous jourfleys, stressing the relationships between the two sub- 
jects. I thought then, and stilPthink, that a geographer is an indis- 
pensable member of any team engager m land utilization schemes . 
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Later on I became Resident of the Le Play Society, the tnoving 
spirit of which is the very able and energetic Margaret Tatton, 
ivho organizes interesting and successful v&cation tours in this 
x>untry and in Europe for the purpose of studylhg the relations, 
tsetween the environmej^ conditions and the activities of the 
population, a Aibject — ‘place, work, folk' — start^ by a Society 
Founded Ity the French l^onomist P. (j. F. Le Play in 1856 and 
brought into this^ country by Patrick Geddes. 1 took Dart in a 
number of thfte ioumeys as leader 





CHAPTER Xvl 

Europ'e* $• Farmers ajid Peasants^ 


AFTER the Internlli^nal Soil Science Congress of^l927 I carried 
out my intention oNsstabliSiing clos'^r relationships with over- 
seas experts, and during the next twelveiyears I visited most of 
the countries of Europe either on lecture tours at their invitation 
or as official delegate to one of the International Agricultural 
Conferences that became increasingly^numerous in the hope that 
this would foster peace-^till war stopped them ell. 

TifE NETHERLANDS 

The Nethtrlands ar^^specially famous for their wonderful re- 
clamations of fand from the Rhine marshes and the sea. They 
were made possible iit the first instance by t|je winds that seem 
to blow continuously, keeping the windmills working the pomps 
that lifted the wgter into the sea; these venow, however, largely 
replaced by •modem •motipr-drivon centrifugal pumjis of great 
efficiency. I visited the Zuyder Zee scheme five times while the 
work was in progress The most dramatic period was when the 
dykes were completed and the water was being pumped out: as 
the level fell the fishes collf^cted in the deepest places and the 
fishermerf were able to scoopgthem up in great quantities flood- 
ing the adjacent towns and villages with tHfeir catches. These re- 
clamations are models of their kind. First comes the full scien- 
tific survey, then the pilot scheme, then after full consideration 
the full scale operations. Omission of any of these stages easily 
>sults in failure: q|ir Groundnut scheme has furnished a classi- 
il example. 

We nfede a nlBst interesting visit the country in 1937 

^ The^difference between farmers and peasants is tliat farmers grow crops for 
sale and buy their food while peasftits produce their own food and sell only the 
surplus. Modem taxation, however, usually c«.jiipels them to produce some com- 
modity exnresslv for sale 
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when the Students' Org inization invited me to lecture at (jiie five 
URiversities. At each w 2 were met at the r^lway station by the 
President in tall hat,?fiock coat and badge of olii^, accompanied 
by some of his colleagi^s; we were then* escorted to the car 
which was at Q)ir disposaV’uring our stay. The lectures were in 
the evening, with the pleasing custom that they stArted about fif- 
teen minifies late (the ‘professor’s quarter of ar hour’), there 
was a break fqf teA and cigarettes in the middle asd an adjourn- 
ment at the end to a restaurant for drinks and (liscussion, so that 
though I started gt eighf the end did not come till near mid- 
night. I began at Utrecht, famed for the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Wendt on auxins, and was very interested to Rear a firs^ 
hand account of them from one of his assistants. Professor 
Konigsberger, wHo succeeded him. Much interest was being 
taken in the trace elements: ter Meilfen was working on mo- 
lybdenum at DSlft; Sjollema on cj^pper deficiency at Utrecht; 
manganese, magnesium and sodium deficiencies wrre also being 
studied and of course it was a great delight to see the investi- 
gations on soil and plant pathology at Wageningen. 

'The Universities were closely linked v'ith the Dutch Indies, 
and jt had been a i&ual and wholly beneficent custom for promis- 
ing young scientists to serve for five years at one of the experi- 
ment stations there before talking up a Uijiverlity appointment 
at home, rfy 1950, the time of my last visit, this link was severed 
and much disruption of life resulted, but the situation was being 
faced with courace. 


DENMi^aTtC 

In 1930 I was invitrd by the Danmarks Naturvidenskabelige 
Samfund, a society of leading scientists and business men, to lec- 
ture at Copenhagen and then to go round the country discussing 
problems witli the local experts. I had a great welcome; my hosts 
on various occasions included the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Agriculture, the British Ambassador, and*many farmers, large 
and small. 'I'he Danes ,Jike ourselves, had su^red greatly in the 
1880’s when cheap grain from North America flooded^ the mar- 
kets. Most Western European countries tried to keep ‘it out;' 
Denmark on the other hand accepteS it and converted it into high 
quality butter, eggs and bacon for the British market. Public 
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opinion required the establishment of ^allholdings to absorb 
the Rowing populq^ion, and in order t^ive them the businSIs 
advantages of ||U‘ge enterprises co-oper JWe methods were de- 
veloped which provdd so successful th^ they have been widely 
adopted elsewhere. But it was earlyii^alized thjit co-operative 
methods couldssucceed only in an educated community with high 
standards of E^ral and social responsibility; adult I^olk High 
Schools were^u\refore established to inculcaifb tbjsse and other 
desirable qualities!^ 

Denmark provides an excellent ddinonstration of the results 
obtainable from a well organized and wall conducted system of 
small farms. The standard of life is good, the children are healthy 
and well nourished. But work is strenuous and the hours long, 
especially for the women. Work started at 4 a*.m., breakfast was 
about 8.30, dinner at 12 Vith a period of rest tUil 2 p.m.; then 
work till 4.30, then a short break for tea follovfred by work till 
7 p.m. after vihich came^upper and bed. There was no Saturday 
aftemoai. holiday; Stqjday's occupation was to look round and 
plan next weel^s work. TTie children also helped: I saw some 
delightful little family groups hand-weeding the roots that were 
to feed the cattle in winter; and small childrenthanging the jjpsi- 
tions of the tethered cows. The men took one day’s holiday a year 
to go to the |ig^cultqfal show bqj the women did not; they did 
not even go to the town to shop: travelling vans brought things 
to them. 

The products were milk, eggs and pigs. All were delivered to 
the local co-operative factory which did the pftx'es ?ing and sold 
the produEts through a lar^r^Society; the farmer thus received 
a high proportion of what.the consumer paid. The small farmers 
do not eat the butter their cows produce; instead they eat mar- 
garine made in the town from oil seeds, some home grown but 
mostly importe<>from Africa. 

Talks with some of the youngtneq revealed a weakness in the 
system. There is no ^ay of advancement: no farming ladder; once 
a smallhokler alwa^rs a smallholder. Ent^rising 3 /buths tried 
tOefind work in t 4 ie town^r to emigrate, others obtained \tork on 
larger farms where life was much easier because wages, hours, 
and other conditions of work were ref nlated by statutor}' bodies. 
But there was no lack of applicants when a smallholding became 
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vacant or a new group vtes completed in one of the heath reclam- 
atfun schemes that we(e being so well carried out; 'some of 
the keenest applicantft^ere sons of middle or large farmers who 
wanted to gain experien^ before taking ovbr the paternal farm. 
One of the great advant^es of the British landlord and tenant 
system is that it does allow a competent and entei^rising young 
man to advance; numbers of now substantial farmers began as 
farm labourers. ' 

Like Holland, Denmark depends to a larged'xtent on the Brit- 
ish market: both retain their hold because <of the supreme hon- 
esty and effiriency with which production and distribution are 
carried out. The world owes a great debt to both countries for 
many advances in agricultural technique and organization, and 
the generous way 'in which information about them is sriven to 
experts from other countries. 

THE USSR 

In 1930 the Government of the USSR inyfited the International 
Society of Soil Science to hold its second Congress in Leningrad 
and Moscow and afterwards to make an excursion similar to that 
in tlje United States: I accepted my invitation with great pleas- 
ure. The new regime was of course firmly established but there 
was still a spice of adventure .about a visit to the 90 untry, and 
some of my friends in Germany and Poland whom I met en route 
were doubtful about the outcome. At Leningrad I was cordially 
welcomed by sorfie of my 1927 friends, especially Polynov and 
the Lebedeffs; Glinka unfortunately was dead Anisia was there 
and presented me to some of her friends: with great pride she 
took me to the Anti-God exhibition at St Isaacs Cathedral ; among 
the exhibits was a Foucault pendulum the relevance of which I 
never clearly understood. N. I. Vavilov the geneticist, then at the 
height of his fame, showed me some of the vast eollection of wild 
forms of cultivated plants he Irad made during his remarkable 
voyages of botanical exploration, and which he was growing in 
his huge ei^rimenta^grounds with a staff ofover 1,000. It was 
magnificent material and we fully expected a long series of bril- 
liant investigations, nor for a time were we disappointed. His 
energy was prodigious and his health seemed unbreakable. All 
the same some of my Russian friends were uneasy about him; 
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iinergei^ to distinction, they said, wad risky: safety Jay in re- 
naiiiing obscure. And sure enough in di^purse Vavilov fell.** 

The principal meetings of the Congress'Rrere at Moscow, the 
ittendances were very large and includ^great numbers of ‘work- 
•rs’. The official welcome was by Ry^v, the Chief Cominissar, 
nd I was depflted to reply; the meeting was in the l^'enAin in 
Jt Andrews HhU of the Palace of Nicholas 1st and I spoke from 
he dais wher* iNd been the throne of the Cz^. Meanwhile the 
:amera men were midging a^ut in fr(jpt taking flashlight photo- 
graphs; this also ha^ened on a number of later occasions: I al- 
vays found,their attentions disconcertin^and nevefgot used to 
hem. 

Unfortunately the President of the Congfrejs, K. K. Gedroiz, 
vas ill and we did not s^e him. I was* very glad to meet D. N. 
^rianischnikov of the Timiriazev Academy of I^ge Socialistic 
Agricultural Economy to see* the ingenious york he was doing 
)n the nutrition of plants. By far the most popular of the Russian 
icientbf^ .iiucng the ]^ung Russians was V. R. Williams, son of 
m American Eri^ineer with a Russian wife, who was working on 
soil management and emphasizing the importwce of periodical 
jrowth of grass, which he had learned from England. He «uf- 
ered from some facial trouble which mad e one cheek hang heavily 
ind was of course a seijous^disflguaement, but he worked bravely 
>n, and devoted himself to his large body of students whose 
p'atitude was most touching. Certainly one could never wish for 
nore responsive and devoted students than the voting Russians, 
sspecially the women students. 

Before the official meetings ^t Moscow ended it '\as decided 
;o hold the next Congress in Great Britain in 1936 and I was 
sleeted President. 

The tour that followed lasted twenty-four days and was extra- 
jrdinarily interesting, covering the steppe, the Volga Region, the 
Ukraine, and the Caucasus region^including Armenia. Impressive 
efforts were being made to apply science to agriculture: existing 
experiment stations we^e strengthened .*wd new ones set up. 
W<e visit^ a nufhber of these, the Directors were usually *ardent 
/oung Communists with littl(^or no knowledge of science or agri- 
eulture and chosen because of the s-' mdness of their political 
views — and liable of course to degradation when standards of 
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^hodo:((y changed. T|e great purpose was to build up a Social' 
ist State, and it was cqpsidered most important that the Directoi 
should know what tl^§!t meant; technical information could alway: 
be given by his staff of everts. So at each station we had to listet 
to long loud speeches (^Lenin-Marxism fervently declaimed 
with eyeg looking to the skies and riglft hand held up in the man- 
ner of the famous Lenin statue which had becomiP*the model atti- 
tude for the tnthusiast, the photographers m$^\i4iile busily do- 
ing their piece. ^ 

This infusion of political dogmas into Science gave a curious 
turn to the Scientific jdhmals. It was de ri^vewr to open a scientific 
paper with a quotation from Lenin, Marx or Engels and adc 
something about, Dialectic Materialism: then the writer coulc 
get down to business in the usual wa^ 

The State f^anning Machinery was fully operating and I saw 
a good deal of A.^A. Yarilov, who was responsible for much oi 
the agricultural part, but never quite charmed to him as I did tc 
some of the others; he was, however, ce^ainly very frifendly. 

The old agricultural system had been brokbn up, the land- 
owners liquidate^ and their houses and estates taken over by the 
Go/emment; in some cases, e.g. the famous Orloff stud farm, the 
special activity was being continued. We saw some of the old 
type peastint villages but did r.ot explore them so I, never met the 
old type of mujik in his historic setting: he ha(W)een a cheerful 
soul by all accounts, shrewd, fond of children, singing, dancing 
and vodka, maudlin and confessing himself a miserable sinnei 
when drunk, superstitious and usually in debt, inured to hardship, 
brutish and capable of great cruelty. He was liable to* be flogged 
by his master and iR turn would flog others including his wife, 
even on occasion the village priest, if after paying him to pray 
for rain it failed to come. 

Collective farming was not yet far advanced but we visited the 
great State Farm Gigant— c'Tffe Giant’ — in the Caucasus region. 
'This was |he largest: it covered half a million acres and had an 
associated training ard testing farm — Y®*"^^®**^* *The Camel' — of 
a quarter of a million acres. The Director as usudl wss a politioian 
and he claimed considerable success. The workers werd hous^ 
in great barrack-like buildings; each family had its separate 
bedroom but all shared the same large living and dining hall. 
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cneeness and comtortless, the walls aaonea oniy with political 
slogws. What most appealed to myjlusslin friends walthe vaft 
size oif the farm. J'his passion for size is chJSrjfcteristically Russian 
and survives much prdved impracticabilhw. At the Kremlin I had 
been shown the bell which had been t^j^iggest qf its day but it 
was too heavy for the tower; it fejl and broke, and still lay un- 
used; near by vrm the cannon that had also been the largest in its 
day but no onenn^dared to fire it. These wer# relics of Tsarist 
times: but on a lateWvisit I found that G leant had had to be sub- 
divided. 

On the journey we saw something of theiproblem erf the home- 
less children: swarms of thepi roaming under the leadership of 
some vigorous youth, their parents killed in the Revolution or 
dead in the famine and th^ themselves^simply ‘abandoned. They 
became expert thieves and'on some parts of our train journey all 
windows had to he firmly closed at night in spit8 of the heat to 
save our belongings fror* being stolen. 

Throughout our movements were unrestricted and as several 
of my friends spftke Russian 1 had numerous conversations with 
people outside the Congress. On various occasions I was invited 
by my Russian friends to their homes. Dinner vfas always a lejig- 
thy business and might last from 9 p.m to l a.m : food was se- 
verely ration^ afld it ^metimes appeared that the whole week’s 
supply or more was on the table. But Russian hospitafity is un- 
bounded. It was evident that my friends w’cre living in very un- 
comfortable conditions: their nice homes had been invaded by 
‘workers’ who had been parked on them and whose dirty smelly 
ways and drinking habits wei*b hard to endure: if my friends com- 
plained they were liable tevget even lower specimens. Life was 
terribly hard on the women, e.spccially those of the highly edu- 
cated cultured class who at their best could hold their own with 
any in Europe. But it was their fate — their ‘sudba’ — and they en- 
dured it with magnificent courage. ^ 

On the other hand'^he 'workers’ who had come out well were 
wildly enthusiastic, ♦nd full of hope: ‘it lu|| been bad*for us but 
will be better foi^our children’, was often said tome. ‘Firstthings 
iftust cotne first', as an American engineer, now a Soviet citizen 
and^/ttf royaliste que le roi, said to me on a later visit, explaining 
why the need for developing heavy industry had so crippled 
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production of consumter goods that he and a friena naa to snare 
eat pair'of trousers foy. going out to parties-^— and a shocking pair 
at that, made of whist^ calico. Increases in output of pig iron and 
of steel made front page news in the paperi andtbrmed topics for 
conversation, ^any of ijjie excesses of the revolution days had 
ended but evanescent marriages were still fairly common : a couple 
could si^i on at a Registry Office and in two or t})ree weeks sign 
off and make ne^ ' groupings. Lenin had disaraf^ed of this sort 
of thing but the housing shortage in Moscou^ecessitated a good 
deal of crowded and indislriminateUeepin^rrangements. Abor- 
tion was pnactised: a*doctor told me he carried out many, often 
without using anaesthetics as they were difficult to* get; later, it 
was forbidden. There was much drinking of vodka, a beverage I 
never managed tb like, and for the first time in my life I could 
have caviare /i6. 

Many of thd churches were pu^,to secular us/js and those that 
still functioned vJere hampered by tarces and r^usal of ration 
cards to the priests. Numerous devices *were adopted to keep 
them going: I was told of one that let itself out'during the week 
as an Anti-God club in order to provide the necessary funds for 
carrying on its Sdnday duties ; in spite of official disapproval man}) 
people still attended. I was deeply impressed by the burning 
patriotism of the young people and especially by the wonderful 
capacity tor self sacrifice .shown by *ihe women. 1 have seen t 
peasant woman, travelling on the lower deck of the Volga boai 
with her man, buy. for their dinner some black bread and a driec 
fish, cut off the Read and tail for herself while she gave him tht 
middle. When it happened I had no difficulty in understanding th< 
failure of the Germans before Stalingrad. 

The whole journey was extraordinarily interesting and I left 
Russia with very mixed feelings. I liked the enthusiasm of tht 
young ‘workers' and their keen desire to establi.sh a better lift 
than had been theirs before the Revolution, and particularly theii 
avidity for education which was now open to all of them, while ir 
the old ditys they c^ld have it only if th^ landowper agreed 
'Thein belief in the superiority of all things Russian, and in,th< 
marvellous superiority of their scientists over all others was quit* 
toudhing and I was often asked if iVould not like to give up Rot- 
hamsted and go to live with them. But on the other hand there 
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was ^ ^eat streaK oi terrible cruelty ii their character and I 
was told 'some appalling tales of sufferiA deliberately* inflictft 
by tKe 'proletariat' on men, women and\lfildren of the upper 
classes: Jenny, one of my best friends, lud suffered terribly. 

I returned to Russia in 1934, 1937 an|^'f939 taking small groups 
of the Le Play Society and each tipie making a round similkr to 
that of the first, visit but more slowly and covering lelfe ground 
per visit thou^h^n the aggregate getting farfher^ Although I 
learned to read Ru^ian I never managed to speak it. In the vil- 
lages I could not infr^uentl/find a Stuhdist, a descendant of one 
of Catherine's German colonists who, having kept their religion, 
*kept also their language, reading the Bible in German; at the 
Experiment Stations there was always some member of the older 
staff who spoke either English, Frerjph or German. But the 
younger members had no language but Russian and they saw no 
necessity for any.other; they \Kere more and morS being assured 
that the best scientific ^♦ork in the world was being done in 
Russia, ihdcod that alVgreat .scientific and ta'hnical di.scoveries 
had originated there. But I never had the samefieedom of move- 
ment or of intercourse with agricultural experts as in 1930; 
restrictions got worse and by 1989 my frielids wefe clcyly 
afraid of being seen with me; at the great Agricultural Exhibition 
at Moscow in^haf yeaijif I met one^f them he would after a hasty 
greeting quickly disappear into the crowd. 

Life for a high official was very risky and in my successive 
visits I never met the same person twice as Commissar and even 
some of the scientists disappeared. Rykov, so powerful in 1930, 
was gone in 1934; the Comfiuj|sars for Agriculture were differ- 
ent each lime. N. M. Tulaikov, Head of the Saratov Experi- 
mental Station in 1930, had by 1939 gone no one knew where, so 
had Lebedev the* soil expert. Years afterwards in India I met a 
Hungarian refugee who long had been in prison in Baku having 
apparently been forgotten by the aijjthorities; he told me that 
Lebedev was there a8o but was later sent to the White Sea Canal 
Scheme where presumably he had died. Bu^the saddeft case was 
that of N. I. Va^lov. He was at his maximum of glory itf 1930, 
fod on ftach subsequent visit Jje had fallen lower. His great rival 
P. Lysenko was of peasant origin and looked it, thus having an 
advantage over Vavilov who was unmistakably bourgeois; 
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Lysenko was the'idol'of the workers as the embodiment of the 
Itevolutfon: the peasalitwhg became an Academician. In 1936 at 
Odessa he showed me his work: it did not be^n to compare in 
interest or importance with that of Vavilo'A but as we went round , 
people seeme;^ to springi^p from nowhere and joined us till in 
the end we were some twenty-five or. thirty in Dumber ; all list- 
ened intently to Lysenko, his hold on them was umarkable. Tlie 
last time I spoke to Vavilov was in 1937: in I was not al- 
lowed to see him and by 1942 he was dead, jyfving been banished 
to the far north-east of Siberia, but*the tim^ place and manner of 
his death are unknov'n. Lysenko meanwhile prospered but by 
1954 he was being criticized and he may yet suffer the same fate* 
as the man he persecuted. 

The pace of Cdllectivisation was being forced but on the farms 
I visited ther^ was much dissati.sfactidii in 1934 because the peas- 
ants had had A) give up their lanjl, implements and livestock to 
the Collective. I Saw a train load of objectors s^nting off with 
armed guards into the unknown. In the^Ukraine we sa»/ notices 
stating that there was a Purge of the Party and«anyone knowing 
anything about the following must conip forward and give evi- 
dence — then follbwed the list of names. By 1937, however, the 
situation was different: each member of the Collective now had 
his own piece of land and wag at liberty tp kee{) such livestock as 
he and his family could look after, buf’they were forbidden to em- 
ploy paid labour. With sparkling eyes the Committees showed 
me the Title Deeds recently arrived declaring that the land was 
for the use of the Collective for ever, and I was told of Stalin's 
promise that each peasant was to Have a cow. This gratified the 
peasant’s unquenchable desire for a piece of land of his own, and 
they spent so much time on their holdings that the collective farm 
' got neglected. Then came a law requiring that ‘at least 100 days 
a year must be worked on the Collective ; the peasants did this but 
chose the days that best syited them. The law was stiffened and 
there was trouble: in 1939 I was not allowed to visit a grain 
farm. 

This permission to own livestock, and the gnmting^ot what is 
virtually a permanent lease of the land which the peas^nts'thougRt 
amounted to ownership, was very disconcerting to my more or- 
thodox Communist friends. Private property in means of pro- 
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duction was supposea to oe aosoiuteiy toroictden, yet before lone 
the greater part of tjie country’s livesto<^ — its source V meaC 
dairy 'produce, eggs — was privately owfted by the peasants 

and they flatly refusetP the State Farm method which would have 
accorded better with Communist doct'inc. So an element of in- 
ternal contradiction and ideological impurity abhorrent t^ the 
strict Communist was introduced and it has been a source of con- 
stant trouble e^eKsince; even at the present tiifte, ^wenty years 
after the Stalin Ch™er was criven. no solution has been found so 
far as I know.’^ 

Propaganda was increasing in volume tuid intensity: it was 
blared out in the corridors of the trains, the Parks of Rest and 
Culture and the cinemas; and figured largely in the school books. 
I bought some of these to ^ee what the cl^ildren were taught about 
other countries. There wasVery little: in one of theabest the only 
reference to Great Britain wasia statement that ih*England there 
are only two classes, the ?ich and the poor, an3 the rich hate the 
poor ‘who* are like a bjye in their throat*. 

In 1939 I was* shown sketch plans of the proposed House of 
Scientists in Moscow which was to be the biggest in the world; 
it was to be surmounted by a statue of I^enin, also the Ulgges^in 
the world; the head was to be so large that it would hold four 
aboratories. Ijt s?eme(J a pity tha^for so much of its time it 
vould be hidden in the clouds. It is not yet built. 

Bernard Pares was with me on that visit and we called on the 
Commissar of Education to ask if facilities could be given for 
‘xchanges of students so that the young people'^f the two <x)un- 
.ries could get to know each*otJier better. ‘We will think about 
t' was the»answer. Sir Bernard pointed out lhat he had received 
he same answer in 1934, but nothing more was said and the 
question could not be reopened. The result is that post-war Rus- 
sia is still an unkrjown country: the visits of selected delegations 
serve only to show Russian skill ifl propaganda which is already 
mown to be supreme^f its kind. In spite of their attractive socia- 
jility the Russians are v^ry suspicious of ^reigners ^d pecu- 
iariy lackyig in Curiosity about other countries; while thftr in- 

* I gave fuller dessTiptions of the cMlective Farms and their changing charac- 
eristics in 7%a SUcoonu and East Ettrotean Revtew. 1938. Vol. 16. dd. 1-21 : and 
1946, Vol. 24, pp. 56-66. 
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satiable desire for^ bigger and bigger country has always tended 
t6 make^hem absorb fieir i^eighl^urs whenever the chance has 
offered. One can work' with the Russians, t>ut it must always be 
for the greater glory of Holy Russia. 

POLAND , 

During t$ie period 1930 to 1939 I visited Polana nve times mak- 
ing considerable^oumeys in 1936 and 1938. the 1914 war 

both Poland wd Russia had had similar agriq^ural systems. The 
larger part of the land (ibout 70-^75 percent in Poland, about 
two-thirds in Russia )« already belonged to the peasants, but each 
man’s holding was in strips scattered over a wide art:a so that all' 
could share the good and the bad land. The cropping was a sim- 
ple three-course iVitation: ( 1 ) winter com: chie% rye, but wheat 
in the south; (2) spring ^om: rye, oate* or barley; and (3) fallow. 
Each village hhd its area of common grazing )and for the live- 
stock, including g^ese which are very popular in Roland. The re- 
mainder of the land was held by large landowners, usually one 
for each village, whose business it was *to protect the villagers 
and in return claimed various services from them; these however 
were gradually Commuted for money payments. The system is 
very ancient, and extended from Northern India, across Northern 
Europe to England; it had various social ad vantages but the 
double weakness that its lev^ of eflRiSency was lo'^ and could not 
be raised to provide for a growing population. Both the Russians 
and the Poles recognized that it must go: the Russians were re- 
placing it by large State and Collective Farms on Marxist lines, 
the Poles by small privately owned farms linked by ^ Co-opera- 
tive system as in Denmark. I watlted Jo see how the twjp methods 
compared. 

• There was the fundamental difference that the Polish method 
was entirely voluntary while the Russian was^compulsory, dis- 
senters being simply liquidate^. There was also the psychological 
difference that the Russian peasant, being skcustomed to the idea 
of some degree of governance by a village ccmncil, eaejly accepted 
the Cellective Farm Committee, while* the Polais a strong indi- 
vidualist and prefers to go his own way; change ws^ therefore 
slower, but much less painful tharf in Russia. 

The old agricultural system was not only of low productivity 
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but its labour requirements were badly distribSted; the peak per- 
iods pressed heavily on the women ^d cl^dren while ir^e sladk 
periods the men were liable to take too nrnck vodka and get into 
trouble unless tffey pwctised some craft or had outside work. 'The 
system required much child labour: lajjge familie^ were a boon, 
and a stork's ne^t on a cot^ge roof was a source of pride. Hiq>pily 
the peasants, especially the men, were very fond of children. 

The system primarily for subsistence: tha diet consisted of 
rye bread, porridg*^ potatoes, dumplings, vegetable soup (espe- 
cially beetroot) with^pieces bf pig’s fJt in it, milk unless a milk 
factory took it; at times of hard work somg vegetable oil. Meat, 
■fi^ and sug%r were rarely eaten except by 'rich’ peasants or on 
very special occasions. Neither tea nor coffee were consumed nor 
any other hot drink, only cold water. The holding had also to 
provide cash to pay the £end Taxes, The Church»dues and the 
considerable cos^ of the celebrations which custcJtn required for 
births, deaths |nd marriages. Daughters alwa;^s needed a dowry 
and werjf therefore a r#spoiisibility: I remember congratulating 
a peasant on his.very ^od looking and attractive daughter; he 
looked a little glum and^said: ‘But she will cost me a cow and per- 
haps two pigs.’ Money to meet these and othftr heavy charges 
wis obtained by the sale of surplus livestock and grain, usually to 
a Jewish middlenjen, and the trade was so well organized that no 
peasant had a&'ess to t^orethan one of them; only one price was 
therefore offered, and the peasant usually thought it was too low. 
If as often happened neither livestock nor grain was yet available 
for sale the middleman would advance the necessary money but 
his interes^charges were high. He was very unpopular and there 
was a gre^t deal of antisemitisih. 

'The small things — eggs, poultry and garden produce — ^were 
the woman's perquisites and she took them to town on market > 
days. I greatly eqjoyed those days: the women in their gaily col- 
oured shawls sat with their basket# in front of them in the cobbled 
street, chatting and latighing, haggling with purchasers about the 
price and quality,, w^h their waggons lined up behind 'them. 'The 
da^^’s takings might not be great, but it w'^s a day out ar:d was 
»ridently Enjoyed. 

Life had its attractions. ThI peasants had d very lively sense 
of colour, and some of their weaving was beautiful: the materials 
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were home-growA, home-spun, dyed and wJven at home, using 
Imme-ixfode dyes and ]|pcal ^aditional desi^s. The people were 
very fond of music and dancmg, and never missed an occasion to 
don their beautifully embroidered clothes nnd aVrange a dance. -I 
got in for a number of the^e and thoroughly enjoyed them, though * 
I could never learn the steps. As go<^ Catholios they observed 
the prestribed Saints’ days and they kept up some festivals that 
were still older^ipreserving traces of old ferti^t^ cults. I was in 
the little village of Niekowic on the occasion, df the festival of the 
Mother of God, Protecticr of Green Plante (August 16th). The 
peasants brought shf,aves of green plants to the church to be 
blessed, then carried them home, dried them, and stored then\ as' 
medicine for sick animals. After service we adjourned to the fair 
held in the village street where there were swings, roundabouts 
worked by a man turning a handle, ana stalls for the sale of cakes, 
sweets, toys, etc. 

I attended also the Harvest Home at iviyomiKi near Cracow. 
The guests sat with the master and mi^ress on the vfranda of 
their house; presently the little peasant procession arrived, all 
dressed in costume, first a band — chiefly fiddles — then a group 
of ^irls, (four of whom carried a little wheat stack; they stopped 
at the foot of the veranda steps and one of them sang a song com- 
posed for the occasion, celebrating the events af the harvest. The 
harvest had been good, she said, tl»e weather^not too bad, the 
master had come out to see us except when it was raining, the 
mistress had nqt come out, but as she was dressed in silks and 
satins you could hardly expect her to do so; but her service was 
very good and might she live to be-lOO — a common wish among 
the peasants. Some, .students had come from the college to help, 
but they knew nothing and were of little use, two of them met 
two of us girls in the forest one day and said ‘Maidens, have you 
any cushions, because if so we will sit down anij make love to you, 
but of course we cannot sit on jhe hard ground'. And so the song 
went on and no one knew who next would figure in it, ibr this 
was a privileged occasion and the song might indufle anything 
aboubanybody. But 'it was all so kindly^done, and ^vith such merry 
twinkling of the eyes, that no one could possibly fi^el hurt. 'Then 
the procession came up the steps into the house, deposited their 
wheat stack which would remain until the next Harvest Home. 
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Each person was given a glass of vodka and theft we all adjourned 
to the barn for the dance, each girl cjhoosikg her partneif by gi^ 
ing hirn a ribbon. I was chosen by tne leaden and we had a very 
^ood time, but before enidnight I gave it up as it was getting too 
noisy and more vodka was floating ab^t. 

The large estates occupied about one quarter of the land.»Un- 
like the old Russian aristocracy the Polish landowner had usually 
lived on his e^te and some of them were keen agricultural 
improvers. The ho^esses were most (farming anJ hospitable, 
many of them musical and 'JIfell readdn English, French and 
often Italian, speaking one or more of tlj^se languages while 
th« men spofte German. I spent many happy hours in some ol 
these homes. 

The Polish Government was reducing^ the siz’e of the large es- 
tates to make small farms; ’they were encouraging the production 
of more lucrative products inyplving better distilbution of lab- 
our: more live^ock, poultry, dairy produce, fruit and vegetables. 
Co-operUth" factories rf)n Danish lines were set up to take the 
produce, grade and pack it, and sell it in the best market, giving 
the peasants a far bettey return than ever before. Great educa- 
tional efforts were being made: 1 met some most devote<>teachers 
wlfo were spending lonely lives in very remote places but doing 
splendid work am^ing the children, j^d there were some remote 
places. In the Pripet Marshes I heard of a village that had passec 
through the 1914-18 war without knowing anything about it 
the villagers had suspected that something was happening as nc 
one came to collect the taxes, but they did not feel called upon tc 
make any inquiries. Agricultural education was also being de- 
veloped. 

Agriculture alone, however intensive, could never absorb the 
rapidly growing -population with its high birth-rate and dimin- 
ishing death-rate„ Emigration, which had so long provided an 
outlet, was becoming more restristed, and industrialization was 
therefore being developed. Each timet went back I saw marked 
progress. 

'Jften came the tragic cklamity of the 193*9 war, a destr'iction 
mudi fierdfer than in the first war and the loss of many of the best 
of the young people by death of by exile. The brief spell of twenty 
years of freedom had ended and once more Poland was brought 
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under an alien rile. Few countries Dave suCb attractive people 
Kid such sad historic^ 

I was well nigh trapped in Poland duripg tht war. I had been . 
in the Volga region and the steppe during the summer of 1939 * 
uidput of tolich with ne'Ws: I came home through Poland late in 
A.ugust gnd was happily staying in the country with an old friend ; 

[ was pressed tg remain longer but had to start^home because I 
was due to 'give a lectufe that needed lantern slides and these 
were not yet ready. On arrival at Warsaw f saw the turmoil and 
^ot my first news of trouble and left at once. There was a twelve 
iiour wait at Berlin; some of my German friends' of the Kdi« 
Syndikat met me there and we spdnt the day (August 2Srd) to- 
gether; we toasted each other in Sekt at lunch. I did not realize 
the full extent of the cri&is till I was eti the train and learned that 
Germany’s ps^t with Russia was signed and war was inevitable. 

I was back agaiin in Poland in 1*948 pn a lecture tour organized 
by the British Council and the Polish Ministry of Agriculture. 

I visited the notorious Oranienburg canfp at 0%wiecim where the 
Germans had done to death my old friend Professor Wlodek, and 
I went tp a number of places where before the war I had spent 
sdne very happy days. But it was all changed. Warsaw was large- 
ly in ruins and many were the tales I was told* of the marvellous 
courage and endurance shovVn by m«i, viomen arid children dur- 
ing the German bombardment when the Russians had stood 
by and done nothing. It is too soon to write about present day 
Poland, howevQj*. I still think the country will regain its liberty 
and that its people will once more.be free to develop their great 
gifts. Their National Anthem, ^ung in days of fre^om and of 
oppression, breathes the spirit of hcipe: 

Poland's soul has not departed 
While we live to own her; , 

What by might was taken from us 
Might ckn yet recover. 

THE li'ATIN PEASANT^-COUNTRIES 

In 1936 the Portuguese Ministry of Education invited me to give 
some lectures in Lisbon, visit fneir Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, and go round the country with some of tbeir experts to 
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discuss problems witn tnem. i ne lectures were to be in French 
which is widely used hy the educated,peopk. Elnor went ^ith m5, 
and Professor Rijy Mayer, the agricultural engineer, looked after 
" jis. We were charmed ^ith the country and the peoplefrom the out- 
set. Lisbon is an attractive city; its people friendly apd hospitable, 
its shops seductHt^e, especially thos^ dealing in gold filigree v^rk. 
Taxis are driven furiously but never seem to come to ^ef; the 
barefooted fish'fomen with baskets of ^sh on thfir Ijjeads evaded 
them with the same\skill as they evaded the law requiring them 
to wear shoes. Peasant carts A-awn by bullocks blocked the way 
for cars and Jorries but no one minded. Wfe obviously flowed 
easily; there was no devastating punctuality to cause anxiety. It 
was equally pleasant in the country. Portugal has a remarkable 
variety of crops ranging ^om subtropi^l fruits in the south to 
northern European rye in tfle north, and including two that I had 
never seen before: cork and post wine. Also in^thS south I saw a 
survival of shifting cultiviftion: wheat was grown for a few years, 
the land-^S-j then aban^ned and left to wild vegetation for sev- 
eral years, then put into wheat again. It was easy to be critical, 
but I had to point out that in the prevailing dry conditions meth- 
ods of intensification would need very careful investigation befgre 
being widely adopted as they might easily lead to soil erosion, 
and in any cas| th? flrst|^teps wouldJ)e to find grasses and legum- 
inous plants that would grow sufficiently well to provide fodder 
for more livestock. The farm workers seemed to live well and on 
the farms the daughters showed us some of their nice lace and 
embroidery. I liked both the farmers and the laftdowners I met; 
they were living on their estatej like English country gentlemen 
and if there was little money there was a geaeral atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and comfort. 

Portugal's unique feature is the Douro Valley where, and where 
only, the port wine is produced that has long been an integral 
part of life in the older British Un^erjities and our higher social 
circles. The valley is ^ basin of schist surrounded by high granite 
hills which Riford ample shelter from wind, Jjut the gripes come 
to perfection only on the schist and neither on the granite Rbove 
nbr on the alluvium below. jpe area is not great, the hills are 
closely terraced, many of the terraces were so narrow that they 
carried only one row of vines. There was no room for other crops 
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or cottages, and V>nly the minimum numbef of Quintas — farm 
tailding!^: the owners jived in Oporto and the workers ih adjacent 
villages though during the week they slept at the Quintas. We 
stayed at one of them. Our host was the third gineration on this, 
land; the guests include^ other growers and also the principal 
'tastfcr' from Oporto: an' Englishman, England* being the chief 
market, though France and Norway were also buyers. We were 
reminded that itoaras an Englishman, Baron Forrester, who about 
1812 blew up a ridge of rocks in the'Douri^and so allowed the 
wine to be carried to Optrto by v^ter inslead of on the bad and 
circuitous roads. All f>ur talk was of port wine: not only had our 
fellow guests keen enthusiasm andjntiniate knowlAlge but they 
were true artists; to them the vine, the grapes and the wine were 
all living things, *almostTCrsonal, and they had by long tradition 
acquired the artist’s touch in handling*Lhem and dealing with even 
the minutest dltails. They had aiYintimate knowledge of the dif- 
ferent vintages; Sf what had gone wiong in certain years and 
what had been superlatively right in othess; and I felt that science 
could do very little here There had indeed been some misuse of 
science in sophisticating bad port to makp it look good, and some 
useful seSvice in*Showing how these nefarious acts could be de- 
tected. So after our choice dinner I simply listened while these 
men talked, sipping the very^ choice wine out df beautiful glasses 
— crystal clear so that we could see tHe colour to perfection, tulip 
shaped and only half filled so that we could adequately savour the 
aroma; and we sat far into the night. 

My second vi.sit to Portugal was during the war in November 
1943 when I was British delegate at an International, Conference 
at Lisbon, and the Portuguese I^fini^try asked me to, give some 
lectures to their students in French which would be better under- 
• stood than English: I was also to visit the Experiment Stations 
and go round as before discussing problems with their experts. 
Agricultural education and reeearch had considerably advanced 
since 1935; new experiment stations had Been set up, especially 
thebigceiltral one at Sacav4m under the dir^torship of Professor 
Antov io Camara, distinguished son of U distinguished pioneer in 
agricultural science. Professor Manoel Camara; oa its'stalF weffe 
some well-known specialists including Branquinhod’Oliveiraand 
hia wife. There were advances inotherdirections: Unemployment 
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was low; more fisu, 11 . was saio, was oetng eaien as transport im- 
proved. Cod was from old time ve^ popular: it is cut Into thin 
slices', dried and stacked on end in tlie shops like gramophone 
, records. As in other f>easant countries the rate of illiteracy was 
high because the diildren could not 1^ spared to^go to school. 
The Govemmont remained a dictatorship, mitigated, however, 
by the circumstances that tliere was neither capital punishment 
nor a Siberia afid that funny stories could be toid about the Dic- 
tator so long as he\vas no't mentionecf by his proper name. One 
of his Christian namfes was ^Vntonio,*which happens to be ex- 
tremely common in Portugal, so that stories could always be told 
without rislf about ‘my frien^ Antonio'. It was said that Dr Sala- 
zar collected and greatly enjoyed them. He had certainly given a 
much needed stability to the regime— ^in the fwenty years pre- 
ceding his accession to pc^er one President had been assassin- 
ated, one deposed and three Ij^d resigned — ^he Hkd undoubtedly 
enabled jt greal deal to b«aaccompIishcd. In an^' ca.se a democracy 
such a&.aJlv’s could no* function, for the peasants preponderate 
numerically and two-thirds of them are illiterate. 

'The Gemfans had Iqjig been making great propaganda; they 
were at it even in 1935, but now their effort^were i*idoubled. 
'They had a beautiful bookshop in the Avenida da Liberdada, in 
charge of a persiAsive^anager an^ a smiling Fraulein. My host 
and I looked round: there Ifed been no austerity in German book 
production; ‘we seek a union of the spirit,' the manager explained, 
thinking I was Portuguese, ‘anfl books are our best ambassadors’. 
'Their films, too, were persua.sive: German skaters doing marvel- 
lous turns, a Paris film sho\*in^ what good work French artists 
were doing during the G^man occupation, etc. But they failed 
to make much headway: sympathy and affection for England, 
always latent anTong the people and of very long standing, were 
roused to great heights by the quiet bravery of English women 
of all classes during the bombing* and the willingness of leisured 
educated English wolhen to leave their homes and work in factor- 
ies or anywhere whqre their services were required. Mf Churchill 
was a universal hero, an<f the news of his ifliiess in Cairo caused 
fhuch consternation; a lady told me that her little girl of three 
asked each morning how he was, and her boy of five prayed for 
him daily. 'The British Council through their chief officer Mr 
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F. G. West and Ais able staff had quietly dohe much good work 
Mihich was well receiv^. ‘Your propaganda is excellent/ one of 
my hostesses said, ‘Jbut ther^ is not enough of it.' 1 explained how 
greatly we disliked propaganda. 'But youimusl^do it: after all it 
can be cultural' (we were speaking Frendi so the word did not 
seem so bad)'. 

Some^ittle embarrassment was caused by tne circumstance 
that there was %lso a German delegate to the.Ci^erence and he 
let it be knoVn that he Wished to meet me yid discuss the ethics 
of bombing (we were then beginning to retaliate). The Foreigjn 
Office however had given me strict instructions that I must have 
no dealings with him It was obvious all the time tH&t the Poi;tu-< 
guese were comparing us in detail — much as they would have 
weighed up the points of two fighter bulls before a contest. Nei- 
ther of us sppke Portuguese, but I sidored at the outset because 
he would speak Spanish which they did not like at all while I 
spoke French, which was much morex acceptablf„ and so I got 
numerous invitations which he did not. I^as greatly touched by 
the action of the authorities and the staff of the Sacav4m Experi- 
ment Station in erecting in their drive a^monumenl to commem- 
orate the^Rotharasted Centenaiy and asking me to unveil it: but 
I Was still more touched by the indefatigable kindness of Portu- 
guese friends, especially of my host and hostess, Don Luiz Bra- 
mao and his wife. 

'The last time I saw the German delegate was at a very happy 
gathering at thp ‘Circulo Exa d .2 Queiroz', an artists' club, in- 
cluding authors, «artists, musicians, etc., and named after the dis- 
tinguished Portuguese writer Quep.'oz, where after much pleas- 
ant talk we listened/o Portugue^ songs; then came sypper and a 
dance, and finally the very charming leading singer invited a few 
< of us to a smaller room where putting out all but one small light 
and accompanying herself on the guitar she sang us ‘Fados’: Por- 
tuguese folk songs, plaintive and sentimental, some of them ex- 
tremely so. ‘Why was I n*ot struck blind before I saw you,' was 
the plaintef one heart-sick lover, ‘for since J,have seen you I have 
had np peace.' But ill that place and hbur and fforapany and, the 
dim light, the caressing voice and the guitar wer« ve'ry appeal- 
ing. However, at 3.30 a.m. my hostess thought we should go 
home and we did so. 
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Agam I had sc<^red over the German dele|ate, as he had left 
about midnight directly after supper, obviously not hsAing.pir- 
ticularly enjoyed the function. 

Years after ^ matt him in Stockholm at the International 
Botanical Concrress and found him auLte a decent .soul. 

While at Lisbon I received an invitation from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to prgceed to Madrid, give lectures, wsit their experi- 
ment stations and\(o over some of tfieir development scheme^^ 
with their experts. I gladly accepted aild was given the necessary 
papers. At Madrid, Walter, Starkie of tht British Council took 
’cl^ge of rile: having read Ijis delightful books on gipsies I was 
happy to meet him and found him extraordinarily interesting, 
very hospitable znA per soTia gratissima with the Spaniards; I was 
met also by two old RotlJfmsted men, Jos6 Albareda and Carlos 
Casado, and by another old fyend, D. Eladio Mbrales. My lec- 
tures were at the Sala desComferem ias of the*Ministry of Agri- 
culture and 1 had distiii^uished audiences including the Minister, 
the Secretary and our own Minister, A K. Ycncken, a gifted 
diplomat whbse early <Jeath was a great loss to the service. The 
lectures were preceded by a verj' pleasant little function: in an 
ante-room the leading guests and hosts assembled to ‘drink a 
glass of Spanish Wine’ and consumg some delicious cakes the like 
of which I ha& not haa forbears. W’hen we were sufficiently re- 
freshed the lecture began, and if it was lialf an hour late no otie 
seemed to mind. 

The countryside was obviously not as happy as in Portugal. 
'The lando^ers were mostly absentees and left the management 
of their elates to agents yhose chief purpe^e was to extract as 
much money as they could from the tenants with the result that 
there was much*pilfering and worse: there were also bandits. I* 
was especially interested in the large settlement scheme near Sev- 
ille which was on the same line* as Mussolini's in the Pontine 
Marshes, except that no beautiful n^w town was intended. 

Mr Yeneken wasi^very pleased that I had so good # Press, for 
th^ Germans were excelling themselves in propaganda ^orts. 
They hadTa wonderful display in a shop in one of the main streets 
and as most of the journalises had large families and small in- 
comes the generous German subventions ensured high priority 
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for articles favovii4ble to them. The Spaniarlls were genuinely 
afraid of41itler: he w^s just the other side of the Pyrenees and 
could have marched*in to occupy the country. There was a'gen- 
eral atmosphere of anxiety^ heightened by*the (^ormous differ* 
ence between the luxury f f the great hotels and the hungry, ill- 
clad, (Jiscontented-looking people one pften saw in the streets; it 
was quit® different from Lisbon and a very strong government 
was essential. 

Before leaving I had the honour of meeting^ne Infante Alfonsa, 
nephew of the King, andahis wife*ihe Infanta Beatrice, grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, at dinqcr at Mrs Yencken's house; 
the Minister of Agriculture, Prime de Rivera, waS also the];e. * 
The Infanta had a long talk with me: she had known Russia be- 
fore the war and Vanted to hear all that I could tell her. It was 
2 a.m. before #he party broke up: in srfying goodbye the Infanta 
invited me to ^^sit them on my nqxt journey to. Spain. 

I enjoyed this vi^it to Spain immensely. Everywhere I met with 
the greatest kindness and courtesy. I nearly had trouble in get- 
ting away, however: it appeared that my Visa, although issued at 
the Spanish Legation at Lisbon allowed ,me only to enter Spain 
and neither to leave it nor to stay. In a similar difficulty at Seville 
where the triptych required for local travel was deemed som'e- 
how defective (although issued at Madri^ by the jjroper author- 
ity) and censequehtly the hotel could not possibdy'admit me, all 
I had to do was to leave the porter to find a solution, which he 
did; but here at Madrid even the*porter was helpless. The hotel 
people were in a great state: the usual procedure of clapping me 
in prison was inapplicable as I was'a personage of S 9 me conse- 
quence. However 'falter Starkie*^ sonjehow set the slo^v moving 
machinery to work and I got away in time to catch my plane home. 

It was twelve years before I returned to Spain? Franco’s strong 
government had allowed of considerable agricultural progress, 
the Seville settlement was prospering, and some excellent tourist 
hotels had been established. But the old difects still remained: 
the absents landlords, who always wreck thf landlord and tenant 
system, the intense centralization of agAculturaVre^earch in Ma- 
drid when the stations ought to be in the countryj and the low- 
salaries of the senior staff which compelled them to take one or 
two additional appointments in order to make a living. These are 
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.erious weakness^ and the full value of mucX good human ma> 
erial will not be obtained till they are r^edied, but that would 
)e no easy task. Decentralization irf particular would be difficult: 
t denes not accdhl wi|h the system o^ovemment, and the coun- 
ryside is not so attractive a habitation as the city- 

We were bask in Portugal in 1954 Siough onlyTor a long day, 
>ut our friends were there to meet us and they gave us $o warm a 
velcome and |p:mged so full and interesting % programme that 
t will always rei^n a ba'ppy memor^ for us. Thet'e were sigriS 
)f growing prosperity everywhere w# went, and the old joy of 
iving seemed as vigorous a^s ever. 

*ITALy 

Italy has long been faced with the problem <Jf an over-flowing 
lopulation and the old retnedy had as elsewhere be^n emigration, 
[n my first visi^in 1897 I met a young postman who wanted to 
nigrate to England to f>lay a hurdy-gurdy f later I met man}/ 
[talianj^\ Australia udio were doing well at fruit and sugar cane 
jultivation. Mussolini^owever wished to keep more of them a1 
lome and onlered reclamation of large areas of land for this pur- 
pose. During the period 1927 to 1939 I was invited on several 
occasions to visit these schemes and discuss their problenM Vith 
the experts on the spot. 

The most ftiterestii^ w*s the draining of the Pontioe Marshes 
which from time immemorial had been a pestilential waste dan- 
gerous for man and beast. The work was difficult and costly in 
human and animal life, malaria and other diseases were rife; but 
in the end^the waste had beeome a smiling tract of small farms oi 
twenty-fiye to sixty acres acedf'ding to the nature of the soil, with 
four well sited miniature towns each designed as a co-ordinated 
whole by a competent architect. There had been no question oj 
cost or whether jhe peasants would appreciate good architecture: 
attractive surroundings were to j^e provided in which young peo- 
ple would grow up.flhe whole entef^rise had been scientifically 
planned frem the outset; surveys and experimental fields had en- 
al]}ed suitable 2 ropping*and cultivation nfhthqjls to be <]pvised. 
•The soil Vas not particularly fertile but it responded well to phos- 
phate and with certain limitafions to nitrogen. The scientific and 
educational services were excellent. 
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The chief cash ct’op was wheat: the scheme ^as integp’ated with 
the 'Battfe for Wheat' which Mussolini was energetically cany- 
ing on and which wkh the hdlp of the plant 'breeders made Italy 
almost self sufficient after consumption had |^en i^iduced by using 
a certain proportion of potato flour in making the bread.^ The 
wholo enterpi^se was cai^ied out by a large Government-con- 
trolled body, the Opera Naxionale per t Combattenti, and the cost 
was very high: ip 1938 I was given the figure of 2,000 million 
lira (about 1^20 million ^t that time')— per acre — ^but I 
doubted whether this wao all. Mussolini oontrolled investment 
and he directed the B^nks, Life Insurance Companies and others 
to put money into the reclamation schemes; while I 'admired tjje 
results I could not help feeling sorry for the clients of these vari- 
ous bodies. ' 

The peasants were metayers, a systdin they understood, but it 
was modified ir> such a way that they would bwome owners of 
the land in twenty*years’ time; this ingenious system effectively 
bound them to the land as they could not, sell their ri^ts. For 
the rest they had no worries; the agricultural agent told them 
what to produce and how to do it, the Party agent told them what 
to think and say politically, and the priest gave them moral and 
spii'itual direction. All they had to do was to obey orders, work, 
and beget children that in their turn would become docile Fas- 
cists. It vvas the perfect example of a {banned alid controlled 
economy. 

The peasants seemed happy encugh. They had good, well built 
houses, food, livestock, complete freedom from responsibility, 
overhead direction for everything, and the vision of fUture own- 
ership of the land they cultivatell — ^the dream of almost every 
peasant I ever met. 'Vhe children were there too: one fiouse that 
«I visited — ^and it was in no way exceptional — ^was occupied by a 
father and a son each with a wife; they, had between them ten 
thriving children. 

Yet for all that, the Fasdst system collapsed at the first shock. 
Years afteewards — in 1952 and in 1955 — I was back^again. The 
peasai)ts were still carrying on, and I d>uld not,he\p thinking of 

' Self-sufflcienQr could not be kept up hoy^ver: after the war Italy became the 
second largest importer of wheat on the Continent, being surpassed only by 
Germai^. 
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one morning in 1935 when Elnor and I had drived at Paestum 
in the darkness and ^at amid the ruins of|he temple to Cratch (he 
sun rise: presemly a ^asant brought out his*plough and a pair of 
bullocks and began his day's labour much as Columella described 
it. Kingdoms and systems had had theif rise and f^l but the peas- 
ant had kept oif his way, apparently unconcerned. I remenAered 
too the drastic measures by which the Russians had trifd in their 
own and the sq^ellhecounO*ies t<f charge the peasant's mentality 
to that of the factc^ worker: the terrible suffering that resulted 
and the small degree bf succd&s attained. The peasant system has 
to be improved but the methods must accord with the peasant’s 
view of life. 'The Italian prqpedure might still have proved suc- 
cessful if the Party Agent could have been eliminated. 

In March of 1939 I wfint to Libya and saw the colonization 
scheme there: the occasion jvas an intematiorfkl Congress of 
TropicJi} Agriculture at Rrhich Sir A. W. Hill*of Kew and I were 
the British Govemme^ delegates The President was Edmund 
Leplae of Louvain, the expert on the Congo agriculture, a man for 
whom I had'great respect and affection. We were welcomed by 
the Governor, Marshal Balbo. The body of the hall \fas packed 
with black-shirted Fascists who rose as one man whenever the 
Duce’s name^waf mer^ioned, chequing long and loudly, holding 
up their right arms and sffouting ‘Viva il Duce'; some of them 
stood on their seats so as to make their performance more ifti- 
pressive. This cringing adulation got on my nerves, there was so 
much of it. All through Italy we had seen this slogan painted on 
houses and other buildings^ and here in Libya little Arab boys 
would come up to us saying: ‘’^iva il Duce, viva il Re', then hold 
out their hands for the expected payment. Sicily was less afflicted 
than any other ^art of Italy we visited. 

I took to Marshal Bdbo at once: he was very friendly toward: 
England, and at the offlcial banqvet took in Elnor while I took in 
Madame Balbo; the thief German d^egate was set lower down 
the table; aPthe closing ceremony after the President Hkd thanked 
the Marshal fordiis hospitality I was put up first to continue the 
tourteSles. Both then and on j visit to Italy in 1938 I was struck 
by the lack of friendship between the Italians and the Germans 
although they were now officially allies and we were not. At 
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Genoa I had asked*k waiter if they were having a good season and 
the reply^as ‘No, sir, ye get no gentlemen now, only Germans'. 
I met a number of groups o^ young Germans travelling on the 
'Strength through Joy' programme, and on f/arioifs occasions had* 
found their conduct tactless to say the least. 

In<bur talks about the colopization, scheme tlfe Marshal im- 
pressed qpon me that it was not to be judged on economic 
grounds: its aimrvas social, demographic andipoVtical. Situated 
as we are, he said, in the centre of the MfQiterranean and of 
North Africa, we are in aSpositionlfo dominate the lands to the 
east and west of us. Hr: clearly felt absolutely secure and he was 
really loved by the colonists, many qf whom had senfed with him 
in Abyssinia. There was a theatrical touch about much that he 
did. We had brought 60C^ colonists with us on our boat: all care- 
fully selected from the crowded villages of the North, passed as 
reliable by prierft and Party Agent,pnd of good physique likely to 
produce children; tKey had marched on bbard at Gevoa wijh music 
and flying banners and after a welcome jErom Balbo on arrival 
at Tripoli disembarked with even more ceremony, marching 
through the streets accompanied by a blaring band to the lorries 
that were*to take them to their new homes There each family 
was allotted an attractive little three-roomed house, clean and 
new, with the big furniture , already installed?' and, friendliest 
touch of aR, a meal awaited them; afterwards they could go to 
lo6k at their fields and livestock. From time to time Balbo visited 
the colonies and he had the great*gift of making each family be- 
lieve that its welftire was his special and particular interest. 

The Italian colonists are confined*to the coastal strio; there is 
little rain and they are dependent on, irrigation A survey had 
shown two layers of underground water, the upper not very con- 
siderable, the lower much more so; and while thfe water lasts the 
colonists are likely to thrive. Unfortunately the.Arabs who were 
dispossessed had to move farther into the dry interior, and there 
was already the possibility of a struggle fcfr water, which is al- 
ways liable to be harsher than the struggle ^r land. 

If only Mussolini could have kept himself to agrictiltur&l deve-' 
lopments he could have effected marvellous improvements for he 
had the drive to get things done, he was well served by the en- 
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gineers and the a|riciiltural scientists, and thftre was much good 
material'in the peasants. I have seen theiy on the slope^of Moont 
Etna pounding up larva that had 'flowed on to their land, and 
mixing it withfsoil qfirried up in baskets on their heads from the 
lower ground in order not to lose an mch of their holding. There 
was much desperate poverty; many of the peasants lived m one- 
roomed houses without windows, air and light coming in only 
through the qpen door. Even this had sometknes to be shared 
with the donkey a^ a f%w chickens. And although when our hoStS* 
travelled with us they tried to hide tlfcir poverty by not having 
breakfast with us we soon fpund that whiip we were given 'high 
class bread* (wheat only), ^^utter and marmalade, they had only 
the mixed wheat and potato bread eaten dry with tlieir coffee and 
their chief food seemed to be sphagetti or niacaroni and vege- 
tables. Unfortunately in the tourist regions the children had be- 
come inveterate beggars, an^ in tliat glorious tPact between Sa- 
lerno aijd Sorjento it wa# sickening to be pest?!red by them, some 
of theWhcautiful as «ny of Raphael’s angels, but whining and 
cringing, persistently flanging on in the hope of getting a small 
gift. Happily there w^^ little of that in Sicily. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Food and Peasant Problems^ of India 
and Pakistan. Vigits in 1936-7 and 1961 


THE Royal Commission oij Indian Agriculture appointed jin 1926 
under the Chairmanship of the Marquess of Linlithgow had 
recommended the establishment of m Imperial Couficil of Agji-* 
cultural Research for India; its activities were to be reviewed by 
independent expeVts at the end of its first five years. This term 
ended in 193^ and the honour of makfng the first survey fell to 
Dr Norman C.cWright, then of tlj/e Hannah D^jry Research In- 
stitute, Ayr, and rftyself: he was to repf>rt on livestock problems 
and I on those associated with soils, crow and general eagricuj- 
ture. My committee agreed to my goin^and accordingly in mid 
October 1936 Elnor and I sailed from Ljv'erpool on the Anchor 
liner California for Bombay. Of all modes of travel I like ships 
besf and trains least. At Suez Frank Crowther came to meet ds; 
he was carrying out fertilize!^ investigations or cotton in Egypt 
and told me of the great propaganda^effo^ts of tbeVjermans and 
Italians in Egypt. Nazi cells had been set up everywhere and had 
been helped by Qerman successes^at the Olympic Games: ‘With- 
out doubt', Frank's Egyptian assistant had assured him, ‘the 
Germans are masters of the world'i* Our passengers included a 
lady of the Skinner family; as a thild of fifteen montlt\i» she had 
been saved from the Mutiny of 1857 by a faithful Indian nurse 
^ho helped her mother to escape with her from prison, she being 
in a basket and her mother disguised as*a natiye woman. Then 
there was the officer in charge Qf terrorist prisoners in Calcutta: 
most of them were student who started innocently but were in- 
veigled by older agents cunning enough to^.escape, leaving the 
studeiV to do th^ mifrder and bear the tonsequences. And thpre 
was the Indian lady, kindly, gentle, with a soft vc^ce,* beautiful 
eyes, wearing wonderful sarees, Sufficiently emancipated to be 
able to travel and collect the very attractive daughter who had 
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been educated in^ngland, had a tnarvelloift time and had ac- 
quired some advanced modes of thought^ she confided In me (hat 
she had read books of which I should not apprpve. The mother 
was. greatly piizzled at the result all this education for the 
daughter. We called to see them sii^months later; already an- 
cient custom hhd laid its^and on, the young rebel and the^e was 
now much more conformity. Also there were the veFy friendly 
Captain and q^oera: the engineer with whom I calculated that 
the ship’s consum^ion of oil, 130 tons in twenty-four hours di!^ 
ing which our company of i#,l35 per#Dns were carried 360-380 
miles, worked out per n111e,per head appioximately at the same 
rate as the*petrol consumption of our modest car at home. At 
Bombay we were met by some old students and duly 'garlanded', 
a ceremony often repeat^ during the ^jjsit: our good friend Miss 
Kanga introduced us to the interesting Parsce Community and 
showed us some of the good,work done by thell* public-spirited 
womenfolk fv the imprtivement of the city. 

. Th«i^>o went to New Delhi where we were guests first of Sir 
Frank Noyce and later of the Viceroy at the wonderful Viceroy’s 
House desired by Lutyens, whom I had met at the Athenaeum 
shortly before leaving England. The Viceroy, whose fieep ijjter- 
est in the peasants was already well known, was keenly interested 
in my visit and gave me valuable^uidance. Some of the leading 
officials, Sir^ryce B^rt, fi)r W. Bums and the Council’s Secre- 
tary, Mr N. C. Mehta, having discussed my programme with ifie, 
Elnor and I got revaccinated find inoculated against enteric and 
then started on our tour of 24,000 miles; we \ffere to cover India 
from the Afghan frontier, the Himalayas and Assam right down 
to Cape Giomorin in the faj south, with divers traverses from east 
to west and vice versa. Our group comprised Elnor and my- 
self, my kindly ^d most helpful Secretary Adviser, R. L. Sethi? 
through whose jvatchfiil care the whole journey was completed 
without a hitch; our faithful andidevoted bearer, Joseph Loyal, a 
Christian Gurkha afld a marvellous organizer of our extensive 
baggage ^ho could always produce every detail of*the correct 
array for any occasion whatsoever, who folded and tended Elnor’s 
•frocks \o perfection and who at the end delivered up everything 
to us in perfect condition and with nothing missing; the typist 
Kastuni Lai; the Jemedar, a tall handsome Mohammedan, clean 
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shaven (though stfictly speaking he should have worn a beard), 
goig^usly arrayed in ^ lon^ scarlet tunic adorned with mudi 
gold braid, capp^ wkh a very handsome head-dress and wearing 
spotless white trousers; ths chaprassi, also in siarlet and gold 
braid but less ^ it; these ty|ro headed our cortige and marked the 
distimtion whrch gave our car the entree to the most illustrious 
places; there were also the minor stafT. , 

At the outset & had been pestered by youn»ny*n of the half- 
'educated unemployed who wanted to bQ tak^ on as secretaries 
or typists till Joseph underf 3ok to deJil with them. The only short- 
age was of teachers in /he villages, but these young men wanted 
town posts which simply did not exipt; many became? politically- 
minded wasters. I had met a similar problem in Poland and other 
peasant countries; 'education, which seemed to promise so much, 
could help only the fortunate few till industry and commerce 
were sufficiently developed to absorb the main body. 

In my enquiries *1 followed my usuaktechnique,. I studied the 
local agriculture, visiting villages, peasant holdings and. larger 
farms in trying to put the problems into s<^me sort of perspective. 
At each research centre I examined the pipgramme bf investiga- 
tions to s«j if it adeqfjately covered the problems; if not I made 
appropriate recommendations. I went carefully into the work of 
each member of the staff, di.sc^ssing with him iit detail his meth- 
ods, his results, his deductions, and thfe nejJt stepw-When achange 
wJis necessary I preferred, wherever practicable and without detri- 
ment to the end. result, to amend? a man's own method rather 
than to recommerfd a new one: I wanted him to get full credit for 
what he had done and I knew that hfc would put his h^art better 
into the work if the basic idea was his own. The jourwy was of 
course strenuous, but the heat did not trouble me nor did I easily 
♦ire: moreover thanks to good staff work the travtl arrangements 
worked well. 

We began our journey in tha nortn: in tne great indo-ijan- 
getic plain which is the mok productive paft of India because it 
is so generbusly watered by its rivers md tljeir wonderful canal 
systemt totalling ,sonfe 6,000 or 7,000 ihiles, and also from the 
vast stores of subsoil water which can now be lifted ty ^be wells* 
and applied to the land. Starting iii the United Provinces one of 
the happiest districts was Meerut, where our ho^, the Com- 
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missioher, Mr P. W- Marsh» had been bom a&d brought up and 
he knew intimately the people, their language and their ^oughts. 
Among many other heneiits he had secufed,for his chief village 
a tube well pr^iding the women wjth water for domestic use 
and a tank for washing clothes, the men with a bath, and the culti- 
vators with water for irrigating the Agar cane, Iheir mo>^ im- 
portant cash crop. Durjng the civil disobedience troubles he had 
only had to saj^ '^qjihers, don’t ^o it’, and pea(^ prevailed. Dur- 
ing our journey M^mei^dther official# who like hilh knew thcwi 
people and were well knowniand obviously much liked by them. 
But some were not so good^ they believe^, rightly or wrongly, 
th^t office \fork led to more rapid promotion. The older officials 
had had to travel in bullock carts doing about twenty miles daily 
and perforce spending days on their tour; they had time to meet 
the village elders and diAuss matters ^ith them.^ut the motor 
car encouraged j*apid and more perfunctory visits with no time 
to get below ^e surface «nd gain any intimaA knowledge of the 
people.>tiv*re was always the temptation to visit the easily access- 
ible villages rather thA those more remote, and we often found 
that conditions were in fact better there. The wives of some of 
the officials deservedly enjoyed much quie^ popularity but there 
v?ere others, especially in the larger towns, who greatly shc#;ked 
us by their refusal to associate on terms of friendly equality 
with Indian fadies thAugl* these ^ften had more edqpation and 
B truer sense of culture nafinpmpnt than thpv tVipm«plvpQ 
possessed. 

On many occasions we were guests in Indiai^ homes and great- 
ly enjoyed these visits. After a sumptuous meal — 1 remember a 
tea with ^me forty separate di Jhes — some of our hostesses would 
sing Indian songs to us, accompanying themselves on a stringed 
instrument or a+iand-harmonium. But we never quite understood 
Indian music, '\yhen the ladies were in purdah I was naturally 
excluded but Elnor was cordially received though she found their 
lives extremely dutt. Some of the younger British officials who 
were S3rmpathetic jvere rather lacking in social sente and com- 
mitted some avkward gaucheries. 

In theVillages the cottages showed a general similarity in pat- 
tern. They were of one stol^ only, built of dried clay plastered 
writh mud and pats of cow dung* stuck on to dry for use as fuel 
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( wood Doing very scarce); their monotonoul brown colour was 
relieved i>y red patcheSj^the dried saliva eject^ by chewehs of betel 
and ''pan'. The rooft were of thatch or boughs of trees covered 
with some protective matinial. Frequently thei^ was only on6 
room, but pillars or low partitions divided off the kitchen and 
stor^pace fr(fm the living and sleeping sections.tThe floors were 
of earA |jut very hard and well swept, ^ere were usually no 
windows or only a small hole light and ^r^aipe through the 
tiuor. This fl-equently opbned on to a pour^yard where cereals 
could be ground and oil teeds pouiided and where also the ani- 
mals had their shed. , 

All water had to be carried from the well. Clothes ivere washed' 
in the village pond except where a suitable tube well existed; the 
cattle also used this pond but being sacred animals were not re- 
garded as polltf tors. 'There were no saniltary arrangements ; adults 
paid an early morning visit to a nuj[lah or some scrubland outside 
the village and theH:hildren used the coertyard or jhe street: one 
had to walk warily. In the dry season the cun speedily sterilized 
the excrement, but during the rains dysentery, enteric, or cholera 
might develop. 

The viliages werq very compact, the streets narrow and un- 
pavdd with an open earth drain down the middle; there was com- 
monly a central open space with a raised earth platform on which 
elders coul|l sit to discuss village affairs, al^o a temj^le with some 
rather crude images, and a school where the children, mostly 
boys, repeated a lesson in a sing-»mg voice The craftsmen: the 
smith, the carpe»ter and others — and the women with their 
spinning wheels — worked in the open, and among important 
residents were the moneylender, fine barber — a iiecessijy for the 
Hindu — ^who was also often the matchmaker, and the astrologer 
tp tell the propitious days and give dates, the villagers not being 
able to use calendars. 

Some of the villages had beep tidied up by devoted mission- 
aries like the American (but Manchester-4)om) Sam Higgin- 
bottom andk British officials like F. L. Bra 3 rqf, C. F. •Strickland 
and ot}|prs: mang^ trfes had been planted along the road, a mas- 
onry curb set round the well to protect it against stirfa£e»pollu-* 
tion and pits made where the village^arbage could be composted. 
But these were exceptional, and there was always the danger that 
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the improvement ^ould persist only so long ^ the guiding hand 
remained. Most of the villages were very unattractiye, an4 I 
could quite understwd the reluctaAce to*8Uy when there V^as a 
chanpe of living elsewhere. 

On arrival at the village we were taken to the head man, and 
there sitting imhis veranda 1 would b? offered brikd, and, ^ the 
north, hot milk; thes^ I ’must touch though I need ^jot eat. A 
crowd would |pq|dj^y collect: always many ]^ople seemed to 
have little to do. iMre w^iild be some ^ords of weldbme, chanted* 
on occasion, ^my questions avould b^answered, improvements 
would be explained and inspected. 1 foujjd the peasants in the 
nprth very Ihrewd, and where they had enough food they worked 
well. 

While much of the land was owned by thtf cultivators great 
areas v ere held by large^andowners, fhe Zemindars, and unfor- 
tunately for generations there has been no tradition of country 
life for thera.^Many weie absentees and suhiet their land to an 
Rgent in turn sul)}et it either to other agents or to the culti- 
vator; several people if ere thus taking something from the culti- 
vator withoot recognizing any responsibility towards him or to 
the land. The system could not be change^ by the British Gov- 
ernment as it had been included in the original Treaty ifhich 
could not be denounced unilaterally. We met, however, some 
honourable #xceptiorlfe where the^emindar lived in J:he village, 
took pride in improving it and cultivating his land well, built Ijpt- 
ter cottages, introduced pubic sanitary conveniences that could 
be cleaned out and generally raised the stanckird of life. One, a 
Moslem, Avas not only the village benefactor but its spiritual 
leader, apd as the peasants p^sed him they bowed and touched 
his shoes to show their veneration. Others, non-resident but rec- 
ognizing the ancient obligation to offer hospitality to stranger^ 
would if they kpcw of our visit organize a feast and open up a 
bleak and obviously little used ^ouse for the occasion. 

But the active improvers were rai%, and we saw much poverty 
in the villages. Soipe of the district officers who knew their peo- 
ple well had at my reqftest prepared typiAl household ^udgets 
•for me. "Men working as labourers were earning Rs. 5-15 a 
month ( 1 R.= is. 6d.). A twelve-acre holding was yielding a net 
annual income of Rs. 140 of which Rs. 70 represented the value 
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at village prices^cof the food produced. On his free days, which 
VEere fuFily numerous, the peasant could work as labourer or ply 
his bullock cart fonhire. A poorer peasant with five acres and a 
family of five including th^ wife of the boy of tv^elve had a. total/ 
annual income of Rs. 175 and expenditure Rs. 205: he was in 
debvand so fbr as one could see always would be, and the debt 
would b^ passed on to the son. The family had only one meal a 
day and I had never seen more.woe-begon/e facets. The Punjabis 
^ere among'the best fed 'and had the finest pnysique and intelli- 
gence: indeed we found them in gou>d positions throughout India 
and I thought of them rather as the Scotsmen of my youth. ‘ 

Water supply rules almost everything in India, 'determining* 
the whole pattern of life: what shall be grown and how much, and 
whether people ^lall live in comfort or starve. Jute and rice are 
the main crops in very wet regions; sugar cane and rice, with 
wheat in a belt of the north, under less rainfall or with irrigation; 
cotton and milletS'in drier conditions, a 

As in other peasant countries the Indian peasant was .chronic- 
ally in debt. A man whose total income was about Rs. 10 a month 
would cheerfully spend a hundred rupees or more oi, a feast cele- 
brating lv 4 young son’s circumcision, a wedding or a death. The 
cusibm of the caste requires it, and this is inexorable: the peasant 
has to borrow at 1 or 2 per cent compound irKerest per month 
from the moneylender who lives in tke vihage, Juiows his finan- 
cial position, takes what he can get when crops are good, and 
lends again whai they are not. Improvements resulting from bet- 
ter seeds or better methods benefited the moneylender rather 
than the peasant and this accounted for much of the reluctance of 
the peasant to adopt them. Befol'e he died the debt trans- 
ferred to the sons who thereby started life with a load they could 
never hope to shed. One of our landowning hostesses — a widow; 
at thirteen she had been married to a dissipated old man who 

* Grain was Rs. 2 to S per maund (S'’ 3 lb.). One maiind (40 seers) was rec- 
koned to feed two persons for one month and one acre nrght give 7 to 15 maunds, 
feednig one or two persons for one year giving them about 2200 jjalories daily. 
Oil seeds and Gther foods were taken a figure of 2600 wai eriven me as a desirable 
but not usually attamed cai&rie intake per day. 

* Sala^ levels were'also low in one of the irrigation service! untrained assist- > 
ants were paid Rs. 15-18 per month; field men with two years training at an agri- 
cultural school Rs. SO per month; and college graduate inqilctors Rs. 80 per 
month. 
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fortunately died affer two years — ^kept her peasants perpetually 
in debt td her and so protected them against distraint by money- 
lenders, she having me prior claim* 

Indian agricfflture is terribly handicapped by me prohibition 
imposed by religion against killing animals. Among some com- 
munities, e.g. tlK Jains, thjs is absolute and extencA even to gnats 
and locusts, and among a very much larger body of Jlindus it 
protects the cow ahdihe monkey ,4}oth being sacsed animals, with 
the result that Ind^has {He largest, hilngriest and feast efficiellF 
cattle population in the world, whiqh <|mnot be improved unless 
homes are provided for the qplled animals^ Nor can animal- and 
'crpp-husbaiffiry be fused as p the Western countries — a fusion 
that was the first great step in increasing their agricultural out- 
put. The Moslems are free from this restrictiorf but like the Hin- 
dus must not eat pork, an^ thus are deprived of the cheapest and 
easiest source of animal fat ^d protein, in botlaof which their 
diet is insufficient. Nowhere do the imponderSbles exert greater 
influenr^ mi action thwi in India. 

The grinding poverty led to much malnutrition. The better 
fed peasants Vrere consnming on the average about 1 J lb. of grain 
per head daily, along with milk and curd, spme oil, some pulses 
and some vegetables. The poor ones, however, had nothing*like 
this and their chfonic hunger mac^ food a chief interest in life. 
‘How many tSmes a difjr dc^you ear' I was often askec^ ‘Give me 
money, and I will eat for you in the name of God,’ said a man gpo- 
ing into a specially sacred temf)le from which I, as a non-Hindu, 
was exduded. Many were under-sized and wak. x\ssam peas- 
ants coul^have grown more food had they used implements like 
the Punjabis; but they lacked the strength to manipulate them as 
did their lean and hungry oxen to draw them. 

Yet the peasant’s life was relieved by many cheerful functions^ 
Besides the cerepionia4 occasions to which he was invited there 
were festivals like the feast of Disvali in which we participated in 
Old Delhi, when gofid Hindus must buy new household utet^ils 
and offer rite to the^od Ganesh. At night the bazaar was lighted 
wUh innumerable little*lamps and candlef, qjowds dressed in 
•white i(bd coloured robes thronged the streets eating prodigious 
quantities of gur and other s\^eets; crackers were let off and chil- 
dren were flying sausage shaped Ifallons. Women in strict purdal 
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were carried in purdah chairs rather like ^dan chairs from 
whi^ they could see eyerything while remaining invisible. More 
advanced young women we#e sitting on tables in their carved 
wooden balconies, their legs crossed unden them ftheir heads un> 
covered, their jet black hair and sparkling eyes set ofFby a frame- 
work of red curtains: smiling and obyiously ready to chat with 
passers-b{r. It was a noisy, orderly and very happy crowd. Then 
there was the Mela, a coimtry ft.ir that we later at Gahr 

l^uktesar on the Ganges, to which whple families travelled for 
long distances in bullock waggons, doing about 2| miles per hour 
for ten hours a day. Having seen the shows one could buy pots in 
which to carry away the sacred wa,ter of the Gangfe for use<in' 
time of sickness and of death: it may only be transported by road. 

I could have wntten a book about this Indian journey: its mar- 
vellous sightsrand generous hospitality. A journey to the north- 
west took me Cp the wonderful I^iyber Pass r>ght to the gate 
separating India Irom Afghanistan anil though I would dearly 
have loved to continue to Kabul and beyord I had no paps. Here 
the good road ended and the execrable Afghan road began. Be- 
yond the gate the land was bleak and mountainous With snow on 
the distant heights ;< the only building in sight was a modem- 
looking house that seemed entirely incongruous: probably part 
of the westernizing policy that later cost Amanfillah his life. The 
little group of Afghan guards weartlig German feteel helmets 
wfre placidly doing nothing; one of our guards was busily prac- 
tising a stringed instrument rathCr like a mandolin. The tribes- 
men being restive Elnor was not allowed to come but made in- 
stead the attractive journey up the Kohat Pass. , 

At Peshawar we saw the attempts to develop fruit ci^lture and 
also at Quetta where the earthquake damage of May 1935 was 
not yet repaired and where we were told thrilling'iitories of escape 
on that dreadful night. At Ghoom, near Darjeeling, we were re- 
ceived by the monks at the BudcVaist Monastery. They conducted 
a sl\prt service for our safe return home with dAanting of the prayer 
for all created things, ending with an outburst from their cymbals 
and long trumpets — So long that they had to be kid on the floor. 
Meanwhile we were entertained to tea in a side aisle: it wak Chin- 
ese brick tea which, we were told,' has to be boiled for twelve 
hours with salt and soda, and was then mixed with butter and 
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milk. It was served in beautiful little china li>wls set in silver 
holders and was carried to us on a silver tray by one o{ the dir- 
tiest ftionks I had evSr seen; floating in Ijowl were thretf hu- 
man hairs. Mesiwhile, outside, a zea|pt was working his prayer 
'wheel: a bell rang eacn time the On Mane Padme Hum was com- 
pleted. He had«been at it for seventein years aifl had ali^ady 
accomplished some miUiohs of tufns: he was supporlt|d by the 
faithful and would^^on to the eyd of his life. 

At Calcutta ^e visited Sir Jagish Chiindra Bose's Beautiful piw 
vate laboratories wifere botanical rese^h was carried on almost 
as a religion By devoted workers r^eivinig only a bare subsist- 
•ei^e salary. Che place had something of the atmosphere of a mon- 
astery: ‘the highest Religion *and the highest Truth are the same', 
said Sir Jagdish, quoting an old Hindu proverb. Also I paid my 
respects to Sir P. C. Ray, father of Indialh Chemistijy whom I had 
met at the Chemical Society in London; he was rjpw seventy-six 
and very frail. 6ut he always had been, and*he quoted O. W. 
Holmesjl© ‘•he effect tljat a man who would live long should con- 
tract an incurable disuse in his youth and nurse himself care- 
fully.^ I met also P. C. Mahalanobis, then at the beginning of his 
distinguished career and I at once recognized his outstanding 
quality: so began a delightful friendship witn him and his chirm- 
ing wife which Einor and I hope long to enjoy. After visiting the 
University Isiboratoritfs I lectured t>efore the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, and was given the Joykissen M(^ 
kerjee medal, this being the fyst award. But the most memor- 
able event of that Calcutta visit was an invitatjpn to spend some 
days with the poet Rabindranath Tagore, first at his Calcutta 
house, in^uding a unforgettaWe day on his house-boat on the 
Ganges; theft at his remarkable University-like settlement at 
Santiniketan where magnificent educational work was being done^ 
supported we were gl#d to think by Mr Leonard Elmhurst of 
Dartington Halit 

I particularly wanted to Hear nis v/ews on the impact of West- 
ern Science on India's ancient civilization. He had |old m^ he 

*,He died in Jiine,1944i at th^ age of 83. 'He was moft th^ a great ediptionist 
^d reae^fdk worker, more than a deep student of ancient Sanskrit lore, more than 
the founder of a great industrial ei^erprise. He was a foe of untouchability, a 
friend of the village masses, a true philanthropbf, an ardent patriot. His life was 
an example of self-forgetting service.’ {TKe Aryan Path, Aug. 1944.) 
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could no longer enjoy his house-boat on th# Ganges: the mills 
had wroiight too great a change. Would such changes, I asked, 
spread to other phases of Ihdian life? He 'replied diat changes 
must come; India must accept and assimila];e Western science, or 
she would stagnate and perish. I asked if he feared a conflict be-' 
tween sciencaand religi^ such as had arisen ua England some 
sixty ye%rs ago. He said he 'would welcome such a conflict: it 
would be all to (he good if a wave of negatio]|k, even of atheism, 
^read over'the country. *It would be l^te a^uritying flame that 
would destroy the weed^^ai^d allow the Truth to grow and to 
spread. Truth, because it is Truth, always grows; there is an old 
Hindu proverb: Truth, however sniall, can overcomfc error, hoyv-» 
ever great. He spoke much on this theme. The indiflFerence of 
many people to religion today was, he thought, partly due to 
mental tiredness, which* he hoped wa*s not permanent. I asked 
him what he thought of the Totalitarian State such as Hitler was 
developing with its demand for complete surrender from the indi- 
vidual. He replied that States were not necessarily peinpianeqt; 
many had disappeared in the course of history; a principle sur- 
vived only if it was true, and a nation th,at followed error would 
to that eiKtent perish. For the same reason the idea of World 
Peice would spread. It was our duty, having recognized the 
Truth, to work for it and fight for it no matttir how fearful the 
odds might be, and if necessary to iMe fighting fiJr it. His eyes 
shone brightly as he spoke. 

We were in the room where- the Brahma Somaj had been 
Started by his fnther, and Tagore was sitting on a low seat 
against an arched recess in the long wall ; he wore a long dark blue 
robe and sandals on his bare feet*. He was tall, fair skipned, with 
beautiful white hair and a long beard,' very fine features, wonder- 
(ful eyes and a very kind smile. Hehadanexquisi<te voice, musical, 
strong and clear, showing no sign of age; his jvhole expression 
was richly spiritual. 

^ little group of his youfig followers sat %n the floor in front of 
him. As he stood up to go they knelt before him, touched his feet 
and Iqft. He shopk hands with us, holding our hands in both Jiis. 

With two old students, J. K. BdSu and J. A. Daji, we studied 
the valiant efforts being madef to improve the famine districts of 
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Bombay Presidenc^and Hyderabad and to cop^wiinthe soil ero- 
sion. There the chief foods were the millets and sorghums ai]4 
the holdings ranged from 3 to 8 acres: thfe spiall ones couldfnot 
support a family and t][ie man would g^ out to wofk at about 5 or 
6 annas a day (6d. or 7d.) Good work was being done at the 
Poona Agricultural College in designfhg better jtaplemei^: a 
native plough, very heavy knd clunlsy, requiring sixteen bullocks 
and three men to %vojk it, was taking three davs to plough one 
acre, while a mtxlem irop 'plough, requiring only flftur bulloclw 
and worked b]j one man, was doing h |ji two. All native ploughs 
were not as heavy as this;>I saw a cultivator carrying one on his 
he^d. But th«y all had this in common: thaf they were made and 
repaired by the village craftsman using local materials; he could 
be paid in kind and little or no money need be involved. I saw a 
great scope for better ancf lighter imnlAnents but^ould not see 
how they were to be paid for. 

Among outstanding visits was one lo the ihiportant research 
station §4 f oimbatore,in Madras to see R. B. T. S. Venkatara- 
man's work on sugar cafte and other crops. Another was to Coon- 
oor when I discussed nutrition problems with W. R. Aykroyd, the 
leading expert on the subject. At Bangalor^we were tite guests 
of the Maharajah in his beautifully appointed Guest Hotise. 
Here we visited the distinguished physicist Sir Venkata Raman; 
a high caste Brahmin, *a tail and smking figure, impulsive, ex- 
tremely vigorous, with a keen sense of humour. He had recenriy 
accepted the Directorship of tlje Institute of Science founded oy 
the "Tata family and brilliantly started off on itsrfiareer by Martin 
Forster. We had a delightful evening at his house. His wife was 
a great contrast to him: pehV«,^uiet, tactful, full of graciousness 
and gentle cHkracter. When a Hindu girl marries, she told me, 
she must henceferth be like her husband’s shadW — always fol-^ 
lowing: ‘but’, she add^ with a twinkle, ‘that does not prevent 
the shadow sometimes leading’ 

Mysore is a delectable State and would gladly have stayed 
much longer but we were due in the tea growing dis^icts of xhe 
hills of Travancpre whert our son Derek was working for a com- 
pany. 'Ph% planters were mostly English and Scottish, hi^ly ef- 
ficient, very sociable and with sound standards of comfort and 
both the wish and the means to cultivate the graces of life. 'They 
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;ook their trials ^ilosophically: while we wfere there a wild ele- 
phant gQt into a tea plantation and tore up many of the bushes, 
mother dissected Ipy ifight 9 bridge that tKe coolies were trying 
:o build by day. Panther^ stole the planters’ ddgs, a wild boar 
mined one of Derek's flower beds, and not long since a tiger had 
itol^ a native child froifi the company’s lines. At the other end 
}f the scale white ants might 'devour one's most precious posses- 
sions. For eight jnonths in the {^ear there w^s |ain and mist; mos- 
^itoes andtnalaria had bben a terrible^scourge 6ut the company 
had greatly reduced this ^y spraying. 

At Trivandrum we were the guests of the Maharajah and I 
was much impresse</ by the keen Interest he and his mother,. 9 
lady of great character, took in the welfare of his people. Greatly 
in advance of others he had taken a strong line about the ‘un- 
touchables’ aqid ordered 1:hat they werd to be admitted to the tem- 
ples and have /he images and services explained to them. The 
people differ entiitly from those of th%north: large numbers are 
Christians; the women go unveiled, many/ndeed wore v/ry little 
above the waist. Education is so wides^ead and offers so little 
outlet, that graduates could be obtained at Rs. 1*0 (l5i. ) per 
month asjpolicemen^and minor officials. ISut the climate is good, 
lifeVomes easily: if you owned fifty coconut trees, I was told, ybu 
need work no more. 

We weje taken one eveniflg to se* a Hathal(,ali,*'a representa- 
tion of a story from the Ramayana, the acting being by panto- 
mime only but with a running conmentary by two men chanting 
alternately to th^ accompaniment of two drums. There was nei- 
ther scenery nor curtain, and the house was lighted by a single 
brazier with burning cotton widks floating in oil. ^phe actors 
were all men, and the acting highly conventionalized, every little 
movement meant something. Through no fault of our OAvn we 
arrived late, but we were immediately ufihered to the front and 
as all seats were taken chairs w/re handed down from the stage, 
at which neither actors noi« audience were perturbed — a fine ex- 
ample of Indian courtesy. ^ 

On^ of my ambitions had been to gb to Cape Comorin, Jthe 
southernmost pomt of India, and we did; but it is a ^ery poor 
affair, low lying and flat with a few outlying rocks: it simply 
peters out without even a lierHihouse but onlv souvenir traders. 
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Back' at Delhi again stayed at the Viceyiy s House as he 
wanted to know my general impressions. Then on the qyiet joi^r- 
ney home and for some time at Rothamst^ 1 jvas^utting in (Axier 
my notes and €he ma^ of documents |^at had been submitted to 
‘me for the preparation of my Report. I found that the scientific 
WOTk was goodiand there was plenty 8{ it; demoi^tration ^pms 
and occasional large private farm's were getting yields double 
those of the surro%n<||ng peasant!. I urged a cither link between 
the nutrition and the agricultural officials to ensure that so far m 
possible the necessary nutritive elemei^s should be provided and 
1 was able to make various technical reemnmendations for the 
•fiq-ther impitovement of output. But good as it had been, the work 
seemed to have had little efrect on the peasant apart from his 
adoption of better varieties of sugar cane and to a much less ex- 
tent of wheat; a great gulf seemed to separate him^rom the agri- 
cultural research staff which I saw ifo way of br’^ging until the 
peasants’ poverty and malnutrition could be alfbviated, and above 
aU, urdi/llie villages tyere made more wholesome and attractive 
to live in, so that men^rained in agriculture became willing to 
take up farming instead of seeking only Government posts: t^e 
cultivators’ best instructor is always a fellow cultivatpr who is 
dbing better. If this improvement of village life could becofhe a 
mission for Indiais young people India’s food problem would be 
well on its wRy to solvtiom 

FOURTEEN arEARS LATER 

Fourteen years later, in December 1 . 951 , Elnor and I were back 
in India at the invitation jointly of the Governments of India and 
of Pakistani with support fronfthe British Council. I was to lec- 
ture at a nurRber of centres, and to discuss the^various agricul- 
tural development schemes with the appropriate authorities. ’Tlie, 
years had been the m^st eventful for India for nearly two cen- 
turies; they had seen the establishment of complete self-govern- 
ment entirely independent of Great Critain, and the separation 
of Pakistan as a predominantly Moslem country. At iJew Delhi 
wq were again.invited fo stay at the forriter yiceroy’s {^ouse, 
•now cafl^d Government House, and used as the residence of the 
President of the Union, Dr Rajendra Prasad, with whom I had a 
long talk about the food problemiA I discussed them also with the 
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Ministers and high officials concerned. Unfortunately the food 
skuatioii had deteriorated: the population had gone up by some 
40 {billion sin(^ 1941* the drea of cultivated land per head had 
fallen, and there had beeti no compensating inAfease in yields., ' 
The average daily calorie intake, according to the estimates, had 
fall^ from nikrly 2,000-^low enough in all conscience — ^to under 
1,700. TJie ‘Grow More Food' campaign, started in 1943, had 
given only meagre returns incpite of the gold^ork put into it 
ft the top Ibvel. It appe!ired to me ai)othe|' example of India's 
chronic difficulty: the en^m^ous loss in effective c^/'ive in passing 
from the top level to, the peasant. 'J'hcre was the further compli- 
cation of bad feeling between Indi} and Pakistan vfoich brought 
thousands of Hindu refugees into India and stopped all open trade 
between the two countries so that India was deprived of one mil- 
lion tons of grain which had normally come from areas now in- 
cluded in Paki^an. Disturbfbces ip Burma cut off the chief source 
of imports in tim^ of need. Wheat was being in\porte<J instead; 
some from Australia, and it was hoped (though with sopie trepi- 
dation) that the United States would bife willing to supply two 
million tons. 

Great changes ha(l occurred in the peasants' economic position. 
'They had gathered in some of the vast sums of money circulating 
during the war and become |br the first time free of debt — how 
long they, would remain so was anotl*irqitestion» Wages also had 
gpne up: agricultural workers could get R. 1 daily, minor Gov- 
ernment officials received Rs. 75-* 100 per month, unskilled work- 
ers, at the mills Hs. 60 per month. 'The Indian Government, now 
dominated by the Congress Party, proposed to abolish the zam- 
indari system and substitute for’it peasant proprietorship— the 
ryotwari systerp- The wartime flush of money had enabled the 
millet-eating groups to purchase rice instead,' and as this was 
deemed to be a rise in the social scale they weye reluctant to go 
back; yet it would be physicallr/ impossible to grow rice on the 
m^let land, and imports the necessary %cale were no longer 
possible. Alternative foods — ^hybrid maize,,sweet potatoes, cas- 
sava-ycould be grofvn but were unacceptable in ^ite of propa- 
ganda by travelling kitchens. 

Our journey was not quite as ext&sive as before, foough, thanks 
to the excellent air services and where necessary the use of Gov- 
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eminent planes, it vv%s more comfortable and w%revisited most of 
our earlier scenes, omitting, however, the far south. Evegfywhe^e 
we haS a most cordial welcome, and'we wlr^greatly touched by 
the kind even 4ffectioyate feeling shoym towards England. 

The high standard of the scientific work had been maintained 
and some excellent papers were presAted at theJScimce in- 
gress at Bangalore whi< 5 |i we attended; 8,000 people wefe said to 
be present at the drying by Mr ¥ehru. I was p||eased to see the 
prominence given t^nutnfion problenft and to grasS and fodder 
crops. The chi|f dietetic shortages a|par| from insufficient volume 
were protein, vitamin A and calcium, the letter especially in the 
ti<y regions? Sir Venkata Raman showed me his new Institute 
and the beautiful iridescent minerals which he was studying, 
especially the moonstones and the feldspars. My old teacher, 
Gilbert Fowler, was still *living at Bangalore, and though now 
eighty-four yearg old was stil^ actively intercstec^in composts. 

On our longjoumey wa heard much about fhe rationing diffi- 
culties.^^lvc Govemmtnt had at first tried to reduce the area of 
cash crops so that mor^f grain could be grown, but this involved 
importing cotton for thy mills which cost far more than the inj- 
port of grain producible in the same area. ^ cotton was grown 
ai5d grain imported and sold at less than cost price. This necessi- 
tated a subsidy and therefore rationing, which, however, applied 
only to the SCf per cent«of the population living in the Ipwns as it 
could not possibly have been enforced in the villages. TTie ration 
was low, usually 1 2 oz. of graimdaily which was quite insufficient, 
and a flourishing black market developed to which even the most 
law abiding officials had to have recourse. 

The ol<ker men frequent^ ccfinplained that the boasted West- 
ern enlightenftient had as yet gone only so far as^cheap cosmetics 
and sentimental films. Religion was said to be losing its hold on, 
the younger generation, and the ban on taking life seemed to be 
weakening. I was assured that fejv were now vegetarian on prin- 
ciple and most people would eat meav*or fish if they could get it; 
widows however w^re not permitted either meat o»fat unfess 
they remarried-t-which l!hey now do, thougfl forbidden. lissome 
States slifughter of buffalo, sheep, goats and monkeys was per- 
mitted but not of cattle. I heafd, however, of cattle being sold to 
Moslems who would kill and eaf^hem, and when I pointed out 
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that this was contraiy to religious law I wis told by my good 
Hindu fiends that 'Religion is in one pocket and mondy making 
in aj^other'. In<^eed4:here wefe some pessimists who thought that 
in a generation or two th<s cow would nc^longdFbe sacred but. 
would be killed and eaten: I do not think that at all likely, though 
it wfuld opeil the way t?) great improvements»in Indian agri- 
culture. 

A serious effi^ was being made to deal^ifh foil erosion and 
the Annual Tree Planting week was v’eyy pof>ular. We got in for 
this: since its inception 9fi ipilliomtrees were sai^ to have been 
planted in the Bombf y Presidency alone. There was, however, 
little after-care and many of the t^ees died. No adequate stqpsf 
were taken to interest the school children. 

We saw many refugee camps: pitiful shacks of sacks or matting 
supported on«poles; all water had to fie carried, and there were 
no adequate sanitary arrangements. Mercifullv there was no 
serious outbreak of cholera. 

As before we were, at each capital, guects of the Governor at 
the Government House but it was usually shorn of most of its 
former glory and on one or two occasiqns we fouAd little com- 
fort and rather dreyy food. I got a nasty attack of dysentery 
which I was told was very common: fortunately it was rapidly 
put right by sulphoguanidin^ which some of (hy Indian friends 
told me they always carried with thtfm vs^en travlflling. One of 
thf? Governors was perturbed because the astrologers assured 
him a great war would start at tha end of 1951 or early in 1952. 

We met some very interesting people. The engineer in charge 
of the impressive Damodar Valley reclamation schenje, J. A. de 
Vadja, a Hungarian, recounted sofne of his marvellous adventures 
in the USSR wh^re after being in charge of an engineering scheme 
,in the Caucasus he was imprisoned and invited td confess to some- 
thing he had not done and to incriminate »i innqcent Russian col- 
league. Declining to do this he<was kept in an underground cell 
for^twelve months with no Jflimpse of daylight and the occasional 
torture of very bright light flashed into his ^yes. Afterwards he 
was pjit into a d,aylfight cell. Among Kis fellow jvisoners, as I 
have already related, was my old friend Lebedeff, the koil ex-* 
pert. 

Another interesting personality was a very successful Indian 
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engineer, Mr G. IX Naidu, who among othe^ enterprises also 
ran an engineering college at which the students were fxpect^d 
to be as indefatigableas himself. He woulfi at times lecture fl-om 
7 p.m. to 2 a.nfr withc^ut a break, reqi^ring them*to stand all the 
time and not allowing them to leave the room for a moment; he 
had on one occasion carried on from ^ p.m. till 8 a.m. Bi^t he 
claimed to give more insti'iiction in six weeks than th% Govern- 
ment College did In ^year. In hi»large experiiqental garden he 
injected something into hjs' plants which he said greafly increased 
their growth. ^He cltlimed that the ch^ge was permanent, and 
that seed for eight generations had produce^ similar giants. The 
^l|nts were tertainly very large but there were no controls and 
I was not sufficiently familiar with the varieties to know whether 
they were naturally tall growing or not. The State agricultural 
officers could not help me because they were not allowed to take 
specimens for identification: he was ift any case violently opposed 
to the Government and he refused to divulg^the nature of the 
injectioi^' 

I had seen other supfiosed marvels of plant growth in India. 
One man arranged a discharge of high tension electricity into hjs 
well and claimed that this conferred speci|l propertifs on the 
wkter so that plants watered with it made unusually large growth. 
Here too the plants were certainly large but in the absence of 
controls I cocid express n* opinion. Nature has so many unre- 
vealed secrets that nothing can be written down as impossib^, 
and the amateur may find something that the professional investi- 
gator misses. But nothing can be seriously considered without a 
frank and coinplete disclosure of all the details. 

Of all tje people we met, hdwever, those that gave us most 
pleasure wer^our old students from Rothamstec^ some of whom 
had travelled many miles to see me again. Many are now in high^ 
positions, rendering g$eat service to Indian agriculture, and I 
count it a great honour to be regarded by them as their guru — a 
word which means more than teacheA 

The greatest development had been the establishm^t in l3so 
of ^he Planning ^onJhiisAon which had recefctly^ produced ^ Five 
•Y ear Plah including a comprehensive scheme tor the improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture. Thanks to the remarkable progress 
in engineering new machines wtre available for breaking up 
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unused land and r shifting earth, and new constructional mediods 
had bee^ devised which enabled schemes to be carried out that 
befdre the war would ^ave fafeen impracticable. So plans had been 
drawn up for bringing intp cultivation large areai>of land hither- * 
to waste because existing power and implements could not tackle* 
theip, and fol’t making stiil better use of India’so water supply. I 
had the ppportunity of discussing the agricultural section of the 
Plan with the IVIinister and senior official concerned, and was 
much impressed by its scope and by th^ ene^y being put into its 
execution. I was also ^iv^it^d to take part' in a broadcast from 
Delhi explaining why India was short of food grains and how the 
situation was being met. 

Some of the schemes would be immediately productive: the re- 
claimed land could come into use directly roads were made and 
malarial mosquitoes eliminated, while the additional irrigation 
would at once put up yields". Other schemes might suffer from the 
great falling off in effective action belrveen the top level and the 
peasant level, I saw no sign of improvement in peasant technique. 

The most hopeful of all the schemes was the organized effort 
1;9 raise the standard of village life and. to improve the villages 
— ^whichnseemed to us as unattractive as ever. This was to be 
dofve rather on the line of the American Project method. I cannot 
think that imported methods will suffice, however; the method 
must accord with the psychological aad eMotioq^l make-up of the 
villagers and this differs completely from anything in the West. 

I still think that the improveme»'t of village life must be a mis- 
sionary effort by India’s young people, working as zealous en- 
thusiasts, fired with love of the peasants and the land. 

'The most impressive mark of i ealism was the recognition that, 
even if all the schemes succeeded, the extra food pi oduced would 
, only just keep pace with the growing population and provide 
little to raise the general standard of living. So the Planning 
Commission took the courageous step of recommending a policy 
of Family Planning to which Mr Nehru «Snally agreed. If this 
can be accomplished it wjll be the most significant of all of India’s 
deve^Qpments. 

We visited both East and West Pakistan. It was a great relief 
to get into the hills of Assam ‘among the Buddhist tribes beyond 
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Rangamiirti: clean llVing, sinlpie, honest and kyidly folk as yel 
untouched hy dnemas, wireless, and other modem appliances, 
but nevertheless obviously deriving ftiuch fat^faction from life, 
“^llsewhere thefWugee*problem was v||ry serious in the towns, 
and the exodus of the Hindus had deprived the Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations of some very com^teflt staff whicj as vetcoyld 
not be replk«d. Difficulyiroblems were arising on the ijrigated 
land — on which ^^%s^ Pakistan isaand always w^ll be very de- 
pendents There was ttoyb^e* with India ftout the division of the* 
water: with gqpd win this could be^se^l^. Unfortunately salt 
was beginning to rise and land which on my ^arlier visit had been 
d&riQring boufttiful crops of \yheat was now waste, glistening 
white as if covered with snow. 

We were happy to get back to the North-west again: to the 
Charsadda district where people still talk (?f Alexandqp* the Great's 
campaign, and w§ were shown^date ]3klms said to^escend from 
those springing up from sends of dates eaten b 3 phis soldiers; one 
man had^^lc trees whose ancestors they had also brought in. 
Once again I went up the Khyber to the Afghan frontier; this 
time Elnor c&me, the trijbesmen being at peace. And again we 
visited the fruit districts only to find so little progress outside the 
Experiment Station that we'still had to eat Chiver’s jams ibid 
Australian marmalade at breakfast. The scientific work was patchy ; 
some, howevfit, I recommended sHbuld have more encourage- 
ment than it was getting. There was a tendency to ignore pre- 
partition work and to start afre.sh: although some of it had been 
very good. There was talk of nepotism, of poli^'ical interference 
and of widespr,ead bribery esccept at the highest levels, and of 
low standards of business morality — troubles not confined to 
Pakistan. 

Everywhere we were cordially welcomed; in tlie capital cities 
with a military guard o^ honour, we being guests of the Gover- 
nor, and in other places by our kindly and very friendly hosts, 
nie Ministers wereonost anxious tc solve their difficult prob- 
lems: the food situation was better than in India, but tjiere w5re 
refugees to be placed on the land, crops hadito improved and 
above all, output increased and sound soil conservation measures 
adopted. An AdvisoryCommlttee was being set up to plan these 
various activities and I was asked to remain for si^; months to act 
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as chairman: it would have nleant staj^ng through the hot 

season^ and we had been absent from home for some eight 
mdnths; we both fieltSve winted to eet back so I reluctantly de- 
clined. 

A considerable British community remained in Pakistan. We 
mej many of them: all ipoke highljj of their friendly relations 
with people and officials, and although^an important'newspaper 
was violently ^ti-British, and a few actiqps had been taken like 
<ihe removal of King Geferge’s statue's^ Lyallpur and the vhanges 
of British to Pakistani^^mes — sush as changing ‘Lawrence Gar- 
dens’ in Lahore to ‘JJnnah Gardens’— »^there still remained a basal 
feeling of friendliness. Everywhere we met with great kindijei^ 
and hospitality. At one Governor’s residence our fellow guest had 
been the Aga Klian (though he had his separate apartments and 
we did not s^ehim) : when we came to‘leave and asked the A.D.C. 
what gratuitypwe might lelve for the staff he t 9 ld us the Aga had 
given Rs. 50,000Vor charities and Rs-cl 7,000 for^the staff (nearly 
^7,500) : we got off however with a gift of Rs. 40. ^ 

As we were proceeding to Egypt we had to be certified free of 
cholera before we sailed: we were testbed at Karachi, where we 
liad be^ staying ^with our old friends Sir Roger and Lady 
Thomas, and passed. 



chapter XVII 


Saving Rothamsted frofn tKe D&uehperl 
1 he 1 'hreateneg, JtLnd 

THESE various ioume3^s had nc^ only fqjnjshed a host of vitally 
important problems in soil end plant nutrition and given a basis 
cJf jjpbd realisUn to our programme of work \>ut they established 
links with the chief experiment stations overseas, and brought us 
a steady stream of able post-graduate workers from Universities 
of other countries that kepi us in touch ^ith other jnethods and 
ideas, always a vijal necessity for a research statioi^ Our stafFhad 
to be increased. JFIappily tht newcomers were fiflly up to the stan- 
dard of tjj^vold ones: tljey included C. B. Williams whom I had 
first met in Cairo working for an unappreciative Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, F. Ofc Bawdcn a^d N. W. Pirie who gave up Cambridge 
for Rothamsted, F. Y ates and D. J. Finney ; also from Caijibridge? 
alFthese i?! due course became Fellows of the koyal Society. TLliis 
expansion was highly gratifying and splendid work was being 
done, but I wa^ now hawnteciwith till fear that the place was get- 
ting too large. Members of a research station should in my view 
know each other so well that eacji can appreciate the special skilil 
of all the others and feel able to call on them ivhen necessary. 
Nothing is wcyse for an agricultural research worker than get- 
ting into a groove, and the surecTt way of avoiding that is regular 
and frequent intercourse with others approaching the same or a 
cognate subject from a different point of view. Tne growth was 
of course a measure of q^r success, but I feared that it might go 
too far. This did not arise in my tyne: the war of 1939 stopped it. 

We had our ups ani downs, but in *932 came a very pleasing 
recognition of my work by the Universijy of Oxford, the Bh- 
caeijia in June I v^as ?b be*given the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Scieneel the other^raduands were to be the fearl of Atiftone, 
the Belgian Ambassador, the Butch Astronomer Willere de Sit- 
ter, Sir J. A. Salter, G. Earl Bucket and W. WilsdhGrey. Oxford 
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Universuy v^r^onial is unsurpsl^sed in its impressive richness 
pf colour and dignity, and the Encaenia is one of its most stately 
fuifctions. At 10 ^.lA. my host C. T. G' Morison took' me to 
Christ Church to receive my cap and go^; thap we adjourned* 
to Pembroke, the Vice-CJiancellor’s College, to partake of Lord 
Crewe’s ben{*faction of 'takes and ale' — actually choice wine and 
Ox?ord’s*best cakes — ^here t6o we m^t the high authorities of the 
Univers‘ity; then we processed to the !Sheldbnian Theatre, but 
while othei’s entered, ^^e prospective graduan'ds were Jed into 
the adjoiningrDivinity ^hool to ;vait whiSj the Vice-Chancellor 
proposed to the House ‘that honorary degrees he conferred on 
certain distinguished persons’. Meanwhile the Public Orator 
came in and talked to us reassuringly; he said that he would be 
more or less frivolous but we must not think him insulting, and 
certainly we„mustnot be intimidated by him. He then knocked at 
the door of tl^ Theatre to<enquire if we might enter, and having 
obtained permis A'on, led us in. Tfte Tfeeatre was packed with peo- 
ple; they all rose as we entered. We tqok our seats'^nd were 
called up in order. As each of us stood bafore the Vice-Chancellor 
the Public Orator described us in Latin. He gave a very flattering 
account pf me: 'a distinguished and not slothful aider of men', he 
spfcke of my efForts‘to penetrate 'thr inner secrets of the ploughed 
fields’, my ‘sound writings . . . more comprehensible by the in- 
tellect of a lover of the country thap by»that of a» dweller in the 
town’ anh the ‘easily understood and pleasant discourses in which 
Ae discusses after the manner of^^naxagoras "what makes happy 
crops’’.' It is a qerve-racking business and although I have been 
through it eleven times and in four, different countries, I always 
feel thankful to be back in my seat again. After the (degree cere- 
mony came the Crewian Oration ‘ih commemofation of bene- 
factors to the University’ and the recital of the prize composi- 
tions: this ended the public part of the cj>remony. We adjourned 
to a delightful lunch in the library of All Souls, then later to the 
Garden Party at Pembroke College where^ met a number of old 
friends, apiong them F.^D. Chattaway, an old Aberj'stwyth stu- 
dent already someivhat legendary in'my^timp: now a distin- 
guislled don at^ueen’s,^ with his vivacious wife and' attractive 
daughter. Later I went round to* Jesus College to see my old 
* He died in 19^. 
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Mancliefster colleague D. L^Chapman, now ijore of a recluse 
than ever; working quietly in his laboratory and unaware th%t 
anything was going on outside. Then badk ^ Morison^s hduse 
• to change for^e Chijst Church Gau^ where Twas at the top 
table opposite Michael Sadler and spent one of the most enjoy- 
able and memorable evenings of my life. 

During* this period a difficult pfoblem arose at Rfitham'^ted 
which might have^r^ved disastrqtis had it no* been solved. One 
day in May 193? I received a telephone tall from the FublicTru*- 
tee, the administratA' of the {lothams^c^ Estate /or the Lawes 
family (who fiad now resumed the ancestral name of Witte- 
wi^onge) sa^ng that they proposed to s%ll it, including the 
Manor House: would we like to buy it.'’ I answered of course 
'Yes’. So we met to arrange details. The negotiations wen/on for 
months, and were not finally completed 1?11 March 4).34; the price 
finally agreed was £ 30,000 and weAvere given jpven weeks in 
which to raise the money 4 S 0 Jong as the Law& family had been 
in.possiej^ioTi we were^ble to get on with our work in peace: we 
occupied a considerable^art of the estate in divers places and on 
a variety of agreements workable only because of the goodwill of 
the family. But Harpencien was growing rapidly, the wimple estate 
wis ‘ripe for development', *ind avid speculators hearing of*the 
projected sale we»e already starting to measure up plots on which 
to erect desiradble modem recidenceiAf, as was expected, we failed 
to raise the purchase money. For the financial crisis was still 
on; there was a Treasury Ban fn Capital Grants, and the Secrl- 
tary of the Ministry of Agriculture, the genial and friendly Sir 
Charles How^ll-Thomas, toid me 1 should get nothing from the 
Govemm^t: ‘not a bean’, he said; while my City friends assured 
me that mone^ was equally tight there and the prospects of help 
were very slender. Farmers and landowners were in at least equal 
difficulties. To make matters worse Easter and the Budget both 
fell in our seven weeks. Howevej I refused to despair and know- 
ing full well that failure would cripple us hopelessly, I launched 
the appeal. •It was well sponsored: the^Presidents of*the RoJ^al 
Soqiety, the Royal Agjridultural Society, th* National Farmers' 
Union, tHb Workers^ Unions, and others, including H. G. Wells 
and Sir Richard Gregory, a'A signed it. The first two weeks 
brought in but little and the nessimists nredicterf certain failure. 
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Then Sir Robert* McDougall read^ the MUnchester Guardian a 
paragr^h commending the value of the work; he had recently 
sold his mills fpr a<veVy substantial sum which he wished to, use 
well and after making soipe enquiries aboyit us ga^e us ^15,0(30, ‘ 
to which his friend Sir Halley Stewart added £ 5 , 000 . These 
handsome donations spe&lily attracted others and the Carnegie 
Trustee^ generously gave ^^2,000 wfiicji enabled us to close the 
Fund and cleay off all the aontingent ]|abflities. We raised 
£35,000 vfell within thC allotted sevqn w^eks. ' 

The campaign had ,viyidjy shorvn the great j^opularity Rot- 
hamsted enjoyed in jthc country districts; the possibility that it 
might be swallowed by builders s][irred up a wavd'of generqu? 
sympathy. Children in village schools subscribed their pennies 
(Dr I?!6:en and I had both done a good deal of school broadcast- 
ing); collectrons were taken from farmers on market days; a 
coimtry girl mnrooned in sirvice jn a town sen^ 2s. 6d. I showed 
some of these letters to Sir Robert; hfe comment; was: ,'when all 
accounts are made up these gifts will oulrveigh mine’. , 

After we had secured the agricultural part of the estate the 
yrban District Council puVehased the ^nd between us and the 
village ai»d made it into a public park, thus providing a permanent 
bufter shielding us from the built-u^ area. Unfortunately some of 
the newcomers to Harpenden lacked country*’ manners and al- 
lowed their dogs to worry ofif sheeps and tafter we had had to kill 
several ewes, heavy with lamb, to put them out of their agony, 
our shepherd, disheartened, left us and we gave up keeping sheep. 
Other farmers itrlike position have had to do the same. A gen- 
eration has grown up that has lived'only in the toy^ns and never 
known the country; it has therefore not acquired the k)ve of ani- 
mals and the feeling of responsibility' for them an& for the coun- 
tryside so characteristic of the countryman. It is sad to think 
that the development of new towns in rountry districts should 
threaten damage to a wide beU of land surrounding them. Un- 
fortunately the trouble do^ not end there: Appalling devastation 
of bur countryside, once pne of the most beaytiful in tlie world, is 
going on, and ope Shudders when one'hears of.epsier access to 
what used to be delightful places. It is difficult to controvert the 
charge that so many of the changes and develrtnm«»n«'« in 
countryside sinbe 1914 have bfeen for the worse. 
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My next step vfis to proviae new larm Dijiidings suited tor 
the new schemes of fjgTn management that J. R. Moffatt ^as woak- 
ing out. I feared it wquld be impossible to*^r®vidp anything ^uite 
so satisfying'fo the eye as the very pleasing eighteenth century 
buildings of the adjoining Harpendenbury farm which fitted so 
quietly and perfectly into the landscapl. I appealed to Sir Walter 
Tapper; fie gave us a pjan for a simple and easily wor1i|ible block 
of buildings g^od ti^look upon. 4 hoped the*iclpa would spread 
and rfhsed the mat^l^with Professor RichardSon: lie was inter- 
ested, and se^'Farm Buildings’ as png of the Diploma subjects, 
and we invited the studerfts to roam round^our buildings collect- 
ing informSftion. Farm buili^ings need not be an eyesore, and it 
adds little to the cost and much to the general satisfaction^ have 
them pleasingly designed and grouped^ 

It was now possible also to solve an old puzzle* On one of the 
fields was an area in which cjops wftuld never grow well and in 
dry seai^ns the outlines Af a rectangle could be seen. The Estate 
had nt»k‘a'!lowed us to excavate but now we were free to do so. We 
soon found fragments tif Roman tile which I referred to Sir (then 
Dr) Morti/her Wheeler: he came along, decided that the sjte 
ought to be opened up and put one of his grained exeavators in 
charge. He found that the place had been a countryman's sfirine 
of the end of thelfirst century a.d. when the Romans were assimi- 
lating the Bl*itish godfs with theirl^wn: a round central building 
with a conical roof like the Fortuna Temple in Rome had held the 
statue of the god looking outfto jhe east. The rectangular court 
was surrounded by a wall of flints, with an c^itside ditch which 
we only jjartly uncovered; fragments of the statue were found in 
it but no* enough to alloY^ of Identification; bupit animal bones, 
apparently from sacrifices, were also found. Tjjree burials were 
opened up, all Similar; the body had been burned and the bonej 
put into a rougjily mssde earthenware jar, which, with a dish of 
Samian ware and three small flagons, had been enclosed in a box. 
The wood had rott^, but the nails still remained in situ. As noth- 
ing more had beei^ learned from the third than from the second 
exhumation I«sked that the work shoulcPbc,stopped. Archae- 
ology ts an advancisig science, and a century hence it will be good 
to ^ow that much m this sfte is still undisturbed. 

When we acquired the Manor House it was occupied by a tenant; 
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at her deajtn it taken by the Amiy and in spite of a strong 
an^ sympathetic colonel suffered great damage by the troops; in 
the eiid (which can^e fETter my time) the Government paid in 
compensation nearly three^times the sum ^e had given for Ae 
house and my successor obtained a further grant whereby it was 
transformed in^ a much n^ded hostel for the staff and post-grad- 
uate fesear6h students. The hduse goeS back at least td the six- • 
teenth cenfury, anddts beautifuKIacobean fr<^nt knd lovely panel- 
ling and fireplaces make ri a joy to live ip ^uite apart from its 
association with Lawes., 

Meanwhile the growth of the staff aontinued arid the labora- 
tories were badly overcrowded; they needed remoetelling anjd 
considerable extension. The Ministry of Agriculture was not pre- 
pared tC'make a grant and we should have to raise the money 
ourselves. The. fact that 'our centenary would soon be upon us 
gave an attractive title to oul» appeal: the centenary would arouse 
widespread interestand, I hoped, consicjerable financial support: 
we wanted 125,000. The appeal was inaugurated in the rooms 
of the Royal Society by the Duke of Kent of. November 1st, 1938; 
it speedily brought in ^31,000 and more, followed; the building 
programmja was at once started and went forward so well that 
we had finished the main items" before the war brought all such 
work to an end. Prices rose, however, as we proceeded, and in 
the end the Ministry had to hdtp us wjdi a grant of .sf 10,000 due 
entirely to the circumstance that the war stopped our collecting 
activities. In duo course we got our laboratories, pot culture and 
glasshouses, farm buildings and cottages completed on a scale 
that would allow for expansion for as far ahead as it was then 
possible to foresee. For years I had been quietly purchasing ad- 
joining land, houses, cottages, and frontages so thh't we finally 
had the freehold of a well-rounded estate of some 640 acres. 

*" The land and buildings were thus assured but I was very un- 
happy about the financial position of the staff. They had come to 
us full of youthful enthusiasm and had donqjbrilliant work, but 
the financial arrangements made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
were inadequate and dispiriting. I had cOnsiderab)je correspond- 
ence and numerous interviews with the officials and doubtless be- 
came rather a nuisance to them but* I felt very strongly on the 
matter: the staff fiad given generously of their labour but their 
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remuneration had been vwy niggaraiy. t^ivu senants are not 
really suited for financial control of a research* institution, and in 
due ’course the proBlem was handad ove» to the AgrioSltunal tie- 
search CouBcil; satisfactory arrangements were finally made. I* 
had>always felt a great responsibility for the staff, and was most 
anxious that each should have the fullest opportunity for advance- 
ment and for leading a ^tisfyin^life. 

In* July of fe39flie Rbyal Agricultural Soefbtye:elebrate(^its 
Centenary and he^ffis^ho^ at Windsor. I wa% included among 
those whom*the King hpnoured i^itff an invitation to dine with 
^im at thedb!astle. A little iRter I started tor Russia. 

Early in September 1 939 war broke out.lt had long b^ teared 
but we had hoped that (tie appcasemetlt policy qf Mr Chamber- 
lain would have averted it. T^he British Association had assem- 
bled at Dundee and as 4 hate already relat® T was due to give 
one o^y^he Citizen’^ lectures — otherwise I should have been 
trapped in Poland. Bwt the blow came on the second day of the^ 
meeting and we hurried home to prepare f<5r the worst. For a time 
little seemed to happen but as the food production pl^s emei%ed 
"they were seen to be ver)* different from^hose of the firs* war. 
The agricultuml situation had changed. Practically all farmers 
were nowiin the hjatiqpal Fai#iers' Union, and the County 
Branches were \ cry strong. The Government Advisftry and Edu- 
cational Services were well j|[eveloped, also on a County btsis. 
Instead therefore of setting up*a Food Pro^petion Department 
each countj^ was allotted a (juota — targe't was the favourite word 
— and gjven the means to aclweve it. As the Reseaich Institutions 
were not a.^ociated in ahy way with the counties they could not 
readily be fitted into the scheme, much to the disappointment of 
the .staffs who had begn reserved — a great improvement on ^9f4 
— and who wanted to participate actively in the work. For some 
time the practical imen were in conVol; no meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the researen institutes was called to discuss^problems or 
formulate pl^ps. tn the end the Agricultural Research Council 
took eUkrge of the scientific work and when they wanted ihything 
done they appliecf direct t# the man they had selected iultead 
of to the Institute. Before long practically aM the Rothamsted 
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Staff were ligagefi on war problems, several under bonds of 
secrecy, ^o that no general discussions were possible.* During 
the inteiVal of waiting burgedthe staff to cofnplete as quickly as 
possible the pre-war research work so that flie benobes could be 
cleared for the wartime profilems and we should not have to suf- 
fer the grave leases due totunpublished work to which Research 
Instit6tions«are peculiarly liable. In asstx:iation with D.* J. Wat- . 
son and H.' V. Gamf r I broughl^tOgether the results of our long- 
coqtinued heVl experiments on wheat, barle([, mafigolds an^ po- 
tatoes, so that cyhatever informatiop they might yield would be 
readily accessible. I wanlecl td complete the set by ihcluding the 
experiments on grass V)ut got caught up with otW work. 

Wl^ the Ministry of Information was set up the Minister, 
Mr Br^dan Bracken, invited me to join it on a half-time basis 
as Advisor to tjie Soviet Relations Division and with the consent 
of the Ministry of Agricultum I did so, staying half of each week 
in London altematAiy at the AthenXeunj,and in chambers. I saw 
a good deal of the Soviet Ambassador, the ^ery shrewd a’ljid able 
Mr Maisky and his charming lady, and on various occasions en- 
oyed their sumptuous hosphcality at the Embassy: bremember 
n {jarticulqr one function when I was put m charge of Lydia Lo- 
pokot-a. The work atHhe Ministry brought me in contact with 
some Very delightful people. Dame Myra Hess over a cup of tea 
in my room told me the fascin^tiing stpry of herJunsh hour con- 
certs and hdw they had confirmed her faith in the deep feeling 
for^ood music possessed by the .ordinary London citizen — which 
the post-war yearsjiave abundahtly proved. With characteristic 
generosity she had given a number qf talented musicians their 
first chance to appear, in public. One of my well-meant efforts to 
help proved a failure. 1 collected tb purchase a<suitable vio- 
lin for a very promising young Polish refugee; with a fine ges- 
thr^ he refused it as he could not accept mopey from people he did 
not know. The artistic temnerament is hard for a' science man to 
understand. 

My London work was soon extended: I was appointed chair- 
man of the Agricultural C5onunittee of the Aflied„Post-war Re- 
quirements Bureau; our function was to draw up lists of A^hat the 
allied occupied countries would need for restarting their agp'i- 
culture with the purpose of obtaining these things ea bloc thus 
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avoiding devastatfhg competition between thamselV^s. Each Al- 
lied .Gcfvemment ajmpinted one or more of their membofS as dale- 
gates, and I saw a^ood deal of Aeir J#inistei;s. I enjoye*d this 
work very rtfuch as Uiad personal knowledge of most of the coun- 


tries and their agfricultural conditions. Some of the Ministers im- 
pressed me considerably^ especially Mr Mikolw 3 «czyk, the 1*011811 
Prime Minister ,^who^ small farm I knew, Professo^gicanic, the 
Yugoslav economii|^, and*Dr I^likowsky, thg Polish economic 
exp^. Later we (^ppigittee was rec(^stitut& as fhe UNRRHA 
Sub-Commiljee for Agricukure fpr Europe, b®t I retained the 


chairmanship till it was«transfcrred to Washington, that being 
Hecessajjjr^tfause the stocl^iles were being built up in the United 
States. 


Fortunately I escape^ the worst o^the Ixindon raios tnougn 
Elnor and I used sometimes to go on to fiarpenden Common at 
night to see the glow in the jouthefn skies \^ei» great fires were 
ragingjin Loedon twenty-five miles away. Mter one of the worst 
•I spent A morning ii# the City talking to people there. ‘Can you 
stick it?’ I asked thcnf Waitresses, lift-boys, businessmen stand- 
ing in thetloorways qf their ruined shops and offices, and cl^ks 
working amidst the wreckage as if it was^their normal environ- 
ment, all gave the same aftswer; ‘Of course we shall.’ , 

A flood of refugees came to Harpenden and we took into our 
house a wdinan froifl North-Eas?London and her tjvo children. 
But they could not stand the quietness, the lack of fried fish shops 
and similar amenities, and 'vvftri|a^ck as soon as they thought it 
safe. Then, too, Harpenden people learned wtth amazement how 
utterly jgnorant many of the chiftlren were of the most elemen- 
tary notion^ of religior^ cofiduct*^nd mjfliners, and how com- 
pletely they lacked house training, so that wondered what 
London schooF teachers had been doing all those years. ^ 
‘The war brpught Gur fourth son Derek back to England? He 
had been studying at the Queensland Agricultural College. At 
the outbreak of th(}war the whole dlass volunteered for the^Aus- 
tralian Iihperial ^orce though none gf them need have done so. 
But England «vas in danger. His regiment wgs sent herg to deal 
with the expecte<kinvasion. He spent his leaves at home and we 
were very pleased ft the v^fiy he had developed. When no inva- 
sion came his unit was drafted oftttothe Middle East and he went 
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into actioiv Sgainaf- the Vichy French Forces *in S 3 nia. He was 
wounded with a few companions cut pff for several days 
■with no medical helpi Ftnally he was taken prisoner and carried 
to the Beirut Military Ho^ital, where he was nifised by the 
Sisters of Mcr^ with the greatest kindness. 

BuLit was tao late. He Ifras buried in the Military Cemetery 
there. Yeaes afterwards Elnor and I visited it and we were grate- 
ful to those who had'laid it out st> beautifullyfand l^ept the graves 
so tvell. It w& sad^to see ^o many grave** and saddef still 

to think that thtise young Jiv^ s wer 2 cut off by thq French who 
but a short time befor^ had been our allies. 

In J^v 1943 we celebrated the Centenary of the Rolhamsted 
ExperinCnt Station. The josses and anxieties of the war necessi- 
tated a high degree of austerity but a large and distinguished 
company, representing the le&ding ^^‘'ientific and agricultural or- 
ganizations of some Wenty different coifhtries assembled for the 
occasion; fortunately the day was fine and laboratories and farm- 
' put up some splendid e,xhibits, giving the day an appropriate bril- 
liance and impressiveness. As I showed the Ministef^ and some 
of the guests round I felt a great glow of pride that I had been 
able to effect so marked a transformafion in the thirty-one years 
during which I had been in charge: farm and laboAtories changed 
out of all recognition, the estate secured pdrmaflentfjr, allowing 
abujidant scope for further developments and, most important of 
all, a loyal and enthusiastic sta^f'oBlntemational repute for their 
scientific achievemtots and the’^romise of even greater things to 
come, while our subject, so sniall and'unimportant in 1,901, had 
developed beyond mylnost sahguine expectations. I jianded over 
to my successor. Dr W. G. Ogg — later Sir William — an insti- 
tution very different from the one I had inherited^ 

It was however a sad time for me, as I Was now in my seven- 
tieth year and was due to retire iit a few weeks time. This meant 
giving up not only my work'out our home a| well, for it was an 
official residence. Twenty* years earlier Elnqr had designed it 
jointly vith the archifilct and I had collected the money tp build 
it; we had made the garden and watched it grorv in beauty: it had 
become part of our lives, but wa had always ^own we must give 
it up. We had no idea where to g&: I wanted to continue worUng 
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but r felt it wouM_ be ucai- lu icave niirpeiiatp. vwe ino^ni oi 
London but only fw ^ brief moment; we both wanted tq b^lj the 
cpuntry; finally wadecidcd we should he \yithin read? of Oxford 
or C^brjslge where we had many friends and where I should be* 
ablato get such help as I wanted ii? my work. 

Ilwas so heavily occupied that tkie business ^ Rouse-hunting 
fell entfrely on Elnor. If was out^rst experience ofkhis pibblem. 
At the outset it segme^^^ siiA]ile; various Jiiouse agSnts assured 
us that they flStl ^ a y fjy tv hat we waited: smlll liidor or Qyeen 
Anne residences m^rpassi^ig beauty, ideally situated in delight- 
ful surroundings and fittpd with ev^ery modern convenience. Elnor 
^et out t# investigate big' was quickly*disillusioned: we soon 
learned “That a house agem\s claims require to be he^ly dis- 
counted. Many fruitless jounieys she made and rctuijmd home 
weary. Then, when we were beginning to get anxious, fortune 
smiled on her/ She had accompanied me j to Oxford where I was 
lectui^g aqii after refusing the proffered^desirables’ as being 
quit(^di>>uitcd asked a policeman if there was any house agent 
she had not yet consulted. She showed the list, and he^pliedr 
*Yes, madamc, there^is one ju.st opposit?.’ She went; he was ap- 
parently only in a small way of business a«l he was ^ut; she %ent 
again and found him in# He ITad only ftne possible hoase but 
though the owners were anxious to sell it they did nof wish to 
advertise fior fear it^shoi^l^f be relfUisitioned. So, unlike all his pre- 
decessors, he dropped all fulsomeness and came sfraight to the 
disadvantages^ a lonely situ^tior^and proximity to an aerodiRime. 
She saw it and fbll for it at onai. %mall, well built, in grounds of 
ample size for us, an i.sland sit»^ shielded from the noise of the 
road by a wide surrounding belusof woodland. I saw the house 
and liked it immensely and thought the aerodrome would prob- 
ably not surwve the war (nor did it) so we 'proceeded with the 
purchase. When the^nal parting from the old home came v^e felt 
less heavy-hearted than I hajJ feared. It was forty years almost 
to the day since had gone to our first home at Wye, wonder- 
ing whaft the future might have in store for us, and we were once 
more startiqg out infb the unknown. W§ were going alone, for 
our tRildren had^left us: both daughters were marrietf; Walter 
became Reader in«Soil Science ^t the University of Oxford and 
later Director of the East .^ncan Agriculture and Forestry 
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Organizatid^i in iKiinya; John, after leeking yarious ways;' had 
found his )>ath af ^last and became a Jesuit priest, lecturer in 
philosppliy at Heythrop Col^ge; Hugh * tjbcame a doctof at 
‘Norwich. 

The staff gave us a ma^ificent send-off. They organia&d a 
party at the Public Hall; v^th wives they now numbered stome 
SOO. I w%tch!bd them asseml\1,e I thought of our first parties at 
the Laboratory whe^i we were ffv' and all*young. The interven- 
ing years of ^ovftjj and action had beelfa^emftfy happy |pd I 
hacf become deeply attached to the staff, bc^'&ientific and assis- 
tant. 

As a more permanent gift the present'and past st^f]^<^ubscribed 
to have my portrait painted by FramAs Hodge. I greatly enjoyed 
the sitthtes. He occupied Alfred East’s old studio in Chelsea and 
was full of stories of Wlarstler and other great Chelsea figures 
and modem leaders in ythe Ajt world. 

Other honourt oifffhe as well. The JRoyal S6ciety of Arts 
awarded me the Albert Gold Medal, their highest distinction, 
• and inscribed it ‘For researches and lead^^ship in agricultural 
Science and services to*Husbandry in many lands'. Th'* two pre- 
vicyis recipients had b^'^n Field-Marshal Snfbts and Mr Roosevelt; 
two y«ars l^er the King acceptedit: my name stands in good com- 
pany oi>the board. Another tribute that afforded pie much pleas- 
ure was the issue for my seventieth birthda 3 {of ^spei^al number 
of the Joumel Plant Physiology, my American friends also sent 
me jn attractively bound volume of letters which they had writ- 
ten me and which touched me g^'tly. I felt indeed that though I 
had never been a collector of hfeours I had received more than 
my share of them; besides my^nonoyary degrees I ha4 b^n elec- 
ted an honorary member of many scientific academiec in Europe 
and the Empire, affd in addition to the Albert Medial I had been 
awarded the Messel Gold Medal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustfy and the Joykissen Mookerjee Golcf Medal of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation ol Science. Later on the Paris 
Acad^y of Sciences, of whiAi I had long befcn Correspondent, 
elected me a Foreign .^ssoiSate. 

For iK'arly a yefcr all went splendidly. Woodstock and its 
neighbourhood proved most attractive and gfk soon found de- 
lightful friends. Some, like our^lyes, had led busy lives and come 
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here Xo retire, replacing ari older generation t{ min^r gentry at- 
tracted by the proxlniity of Blenheim Palace t^hich had iirnVing 
memory been a gre'at centre of hospitaliiy. Some of thfe older in- 
habitants ^sliked the change: ‘There are no gentry here now,'* 
said the lady who came to ‘oblige’ Mr us, ‘only people that have 
got on.’ Although Woodstock is oig- postal address we belong 
geograj^ically to BladoH, a frier^ly, chatty little*vil^ge oiwKich 
we became very fond.*It is old.i^id proud of ^e fact; it figured in 
Donjesday wUfti Wo^«J^ock was but^a Royqjf'orgst. Its church 
is the mother chufen' \ffhile that at Woodstocl^is only a chapel 
‘in the Chaptlry of Woc^stick’. 0f cRdl-se we shall never be real 
Bladonitc^ Ijirth alone giites that distinttion. But we all know 
each other, and greet eaclj%^|ier with a smile and a kindlv word 
when we pass in the village street, while a visit to our liny post 
office or our little shop \titli its amaziifg assortment of Aunmodi- 
ties has something of the charact^ of a social call. 

Oxford was* very hospitaBle. The Presieftht Jnd Fellows of St , 
John’I^Collcge kindly invited me to join their Senior Common 
Room; this gave metthc privilege of dining with them^n Hall* 
and thei% adjourning to the Coinnaon Rot>m for coffee and wintP 
and that delightful conversation heard o^jjy at an ancient Uni- 
versity that has kept up it^ tradkions I had standing invite^ons 
to dinner from^riends at other colleges and should speedily have 
widened acquaiijtan^. I wasailready an Honorary Doctor of 
Science of the University. 

The Ministry of Information Released me from regular ajjten- 
dance at the Office but I had lai frequently^to be in Ixindon for 
UNRRHy^ Committee yieetin^ and other acti\ ities: among 
them overseas broadcasting, to spne of yie Resistance Groups 
and a lectuft ’to Dutcli sfudents who had struckagainst Nazi dom- 
ination of theJDutch Universities. During thfi time I was also a 
member of Council and Vice-President of the Royal Socie^,«of 
the Royal Society of Arts and of the Royal Geographical Society 
which conferred membership of its^very friendly Dinner Club; at 
these various gatHferings, and at the Athenaeum and otheiigreat 
clubs I met ^iost*of tlwj men who wlke d^ng big things in those 
days*<n the winter of 1943-44 I visited SjAin and Pcttugal as 
already related Itid camtfchome to a very^ busy life: my pro- 
gramme was to include some gdiicational work among the navy 
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in ^ Orluitys Shetland, some importanV discourses, Broad- 
ca^ting,. and in my spare time, writing. . ^ _ 

Then with dram^ticvsuddenness came the collapse of all my’ 
schemes. For some time I had had trouble ^yith my te“th and was 
advised to l^ve them out:*I was to go into a nursing home for 
fiv.e days, aftefj which all vnuld be well. So at the end of August 
1944 ? went: The war was at iArheight^many doctors and nurses 
were away. Somehaw somethin^napp^ep, and ^ot serious sep- 
tic,infcction.#I w^Et homa but after a fevfcj^vs nad to retam to 
have the prostato gland ^removed. 'J'his was to take a month but 
afterwards I should find mysSf stronger and better than before. 
Within three weeks, ifowever, I go^eptic phlebitb find was nqt 
expected to survive. But I did so,/md after about six weeks re- 
turned hpme almost a wreck and in constant pain, suffering from 
some obscure trouble in the back and Abdomen which could not 
be diagnosed ar^ therrfore bid to be treated by ijnethods of trial 
and error. I thoughri was getting better and set oyt to f^dfil lec- 
ture eijgagements in North Wales and Dul^in. On the way I cok 
lapsed. The very competent physician — Sir Edmund Spriggs — 
at whose house providentialljf I was stayiijg had an X'liy photo- 
glyph takep of my spi ie: to our relief it showed no disease. I was 
app-Ti'fently suffering ftom lumBkgo and neuritis; he patched me’ 
up so that I could return home where I was treated accordingly.- 
But the trouble got worse an<f 'he wrpte adr/ising mr to see the 
Oxford neriffe specialist Mr Pennybacker who had another X-ray 
taken, this time-highcr up the^gii^"'. The result* was 'disconcert- 
ing, there was defkiite erosioml»f the vertebrae and it was con- 
tinuing: already there were siais of incipient paralysis. The earl- 
ier photograph had m'ssed tbJ diseased spot by a $hort*distance 
and so had throwy us off the track. I was sent to thi Wingfield 
Orthopaedic Hospital under Mr Foley who had nre immobilized 
iifa.plaster bed for nearly ten months. Th^ks to the highly effi- 
cient nursing staff — especially Sifter Masters — I was soon free 
from pain for the first time/ior many montl^s. Bdbre long the 
erosi&n ceased and the buil(^ng up process began. But it^as slow. 

And so the five dayi in the nursing hoixle dragged on to an ill- 
ness of fwo and a half years which I felt all th^ more keenly be- 
cause it was the first time that (^had httd to reAlainfor long in bed. 
In addition I had broken my professional connections. 
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However it wa*not all lost time. I read mtny boyks that had 
long been bn my waiting list, improved my ftussian,' did*much 
writing,- reviewing,* etc., had visits froiji many friend!? aiid re- 
ceived mu^ kindness from the staff. And f grektly admired the 
courage and the fortitude with whibh the young people went 
through with their treatment. A yoijpg girl, attmcfwe and with 
great sobial gifts, had to lose a l^g, but she did it lyith a f mile. 
Others would lie mon^ after mdt^h without rgpining, .'<bme w ould 
practise handHSfaft^, ^Hers rea^i or !^udied.,Wlie^c one mi^ht 
have expected sadfiess’and gloom there was ^ atmosphere of 
cheerfulness*and even gaiety. THbrd| if much quiet heroism in 
jjiis geneMtion that is growing up. • • 

When finally I was tal(;prXput from my plaster mould I could 
neither stand nor walk; both arts h-ad to be learned anew. Finally 
in May 1945 I was fit tfe leave the hdSpital. Before 1 (tid so my 
wife was warned that I should probably always be a semi-invalid, 
I might potter about in the garden W coulOTiofliope to do more. 
.1 shei^ renort oeriodicallv to the hospital. It seemed to be the 
end. 
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Xhe Threat Averted 
A New L*ease of Activity 


I ha<i no desire fgr the life of an mvalid ali3j Wanted to get bad 
to work again but was ncfc ^etf eadyf The rest of the^summer wa; 
spent in my garden reading Pushkin, ’*rurgeniev,^Qj 5 orge Du 
hamel, Thomas Mann and Richard^ uch in their own languages 
Then when the winter came we spent ten weeks of its worst per 
iod at TcJrquay^ we had iiftended to stay only four weeks but thi 
heavy snow storms of Febri^ry 1947 had blocki.d the roads s< 
that we could nof ge^ack. I had ney^r bpfore seen snow on pain 
trees nor do I ever want again the pathetic sight of beautfial red 
• wings, ^migrants from Scandinavia come tip Torquay to escape 
•“the rigour^ of its wint6/, caught by the snow and being,^«wept uf 
dejd in he^s in the fjublic gardens. Me^wliile I was stead?l 3 
Lc^gjmfcing more mobile; I walked firstewith two sticks, then witl 
one, then with none. The summer of 1947 passqd peacefully ai 
home and work began to com® in once^mojre. Finally came the 
cheering ne^^'s after a hospital visit tHat, contrary to all reason- 
ably, expectation, the X-ray photographs show^ed ^ complete 
rebuilding of the ^roded veirebrae, and I need go back nc 
more, nor need I confine my ^tivitiej to pottering in the gar- 
den. I did in fact go ^ack so®/(e months later, but it wjtis to be 
inoculated against Yellow Fever because I was eJfS to Centra 
Africa. ^ 

•Soon came tne opportunity for a trial run. In the autumn oj 
194f the Gilchrist Trust invited me to give^a seriefe of lectures ir 
the North and I accepted with the greatest pleasure. To my re- 
gret Rudsey was not included in the itinerary: K would have giver 
a sentimental touch to^haveVecalled Robett Bail's Gilchrist lec- 
tures there to which I had listened as a boy. But f^adihafa was 
included, and my old friend George Waddingfon, whose leisure 
had for years beerwaevoted to t>i4>lic service, moved the vote oi 
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4:h^ks in a speech^iecalling many incidents df sixty^years ago. 
It was an adde^ interest to stay at Read HaH on which in my 
•youth I had often lodked with admyrinf eges, though I Had sever 
got hearer Aan the Park gates: my kind ho*stesS, Mrs Bindley, 
took'rae in ner car rdund Pendle Hill»revisiting some of my old 
favoured haunts and her son showed jjpe over their a won- 
.derful change from those»I had kigDwn in the I895's 

The audiences were^ood and^ppreciativ^ as ever, ‘but there 
were |ewer yowng pto^e than I exp^Jed. Thf ^nl^explanation 
I could get was thaft yoifhg people w*anted filmsj-ather than lec> 
tures. My laiftem slides, adnfittedly ghdH and some even beauti- 
ful in addiljgr^to serving fh^r special purpose, vtere nevertheless 
^atic, and could not compe^ewith something that moved. Tastes 
change: for years I have regularly illustrated my lectures with 
lantern slides, but I get the impression fhat audieijpes ar? no lon- 
ger keen on them so I now usually dispense with them. 

I thoroughly*enjoyed jjfie Ihur: it was str^hioiJb, but it showed 
me th^^ could fully resume my old activities. This was fortun- 
ate, for the succeeding years were very full. There wei% two 
great events in 1948. The British Gnuncil%sked me to^o to Po- 
land to lecture at variods centres, and the Poj^sh Minister of Ag|i- 
Tulture invited me to visit«the Eicperimcnl Stations and 
problems with ijie staff. I accepted with alacrity, delighted at the 
pfospect of^eeing tl^pse ^f^my friwids who had escaped the hor- 
rors of the war and the occupations. .It was a great^oy to meet 
them again^d J was full of admiration for their courage and^n- 
durance: I have in an earlier chapter writteo all tliat I can at 
present. 

But tl^ greatest event ot that period, mjeed one ot the great- 
est of my lifig was my election as President of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, one of tlfe highest honours 
j)pen to a British scientist. It came as a complete surprise anc^the 
pleasure was ehhance^ by the circumstance that for months the 
nomination had to be kept secret: the election is by the General 
Committee which Hoes not meet till long afterwards, and al- 
though in fact it his always acceptedHhe Council’s nomination it 
would rtghtly resent its acceptance being regirded as ptrRely for- 
mal. I chose, as tlt^subjec%of my Presidential Address, World 
•Population and World Food Sypjilies about which I had been 
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collecting (nateri&l for many yeaia; n iiad>«been constantly in 
my mind in all m^ agricultural journeys. 

Tke nfeeting was at^dwcastie-on-T 3 me,'a city equally tamed 
for its industries, its culture, and its hospitality: an^ in Septem- 
ber lO-tO it was decked put with flowers. 'The friendliness of the 
welcome given us by its ^stinguished Lord Mayor, M. A. C. 
Currj , the I ady Mayoress, Ahierman V. H. Grantham, “Who later, 
became High Sherj^, the Chanq<3ilor of thh University, Lord Eus- 
tsice Percy, gxteftided through tjie whole Yofhmufnty: it wjs one 
of the happiest ^eeks of my life. The ilnprdSsive ceremonial of 
the inaugural meeting It Whfch the Honorary degflhee of Doctor 
of Science of thd Unil^ersity of Dui^ain was conf(jr»^ upon ine < 
set the standard of dignity for the^l\ole proceedings; at the end 
we felt that we had rarely had a more friendly meeting. 

I had'heard^a good dAl about the ulifortunate experiences of 
some of the Africaiyind of ijie darker Indian st&dents in certain 
colleges, especialljrin London, and I wanted to'leam how they 
fared at Newcastle. So I invited each of tl^e groups to rijeet me 
separJtely. I was particularly pleased to let m that they were hav- 
ing a very happy timf: theiM was absolutely no coloi.’®^ bar, stu- 
df-its and ^itizens alij^e had shown great liindness, the staff of the 
’ ScEjifeh Council had Itelped thefti in many ways and some of thd 
churches, notably the Brunswick Methodist Chusch of which Rev 
Dr Leslie Newman was pastor, had^orgsnized r^ular social 
evenings wiiich had made them feel at the outset that they were 
welcome gu^st». I had taken this ^tep because % few weeks ear- 
lier, returning froip a delightful holiday in Sweden with a group 
of the Le Play Society, I had ijiet on the boat a sorrpwful group 
of African students o^one of «he London colleges who t?)ld me of 
their unhappy eifperiences there, of intonsiderate treatment by 
landladies, hotel fteepers and others, which they gi^atly resented, 
pfwrote to the Colonial Office about it anc^they replied that hosy 
pitality in London was almost ingpossible to arrwge except for 
students in hostels owing t^ their very wide scatter: I could of 
t^couroe see the difficulty. I enquired later at /Sberystwyth, Bristol 
and Oxford: in all o^thesl Universities *die kfri(^ and Indian 
Students were seAled happily with no suggestion of k colour 
bar: both in Bristol and Oxford th« British council staff were^ 
extremely helpful. 
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As 'there are sonte 10,000 Colonial students in Gveat Britain 
i considerable \uml»r must be placed in London, and it is myst 
jnfortimate that sufficient hostel aceommad^^ion^is not avaibble. 
Many of tlj^se studejits come with high expectations and with 
exalted ideas of what English people are like, they^ having met 
only the very' good types that the Ai-ican servi(^ still attrgpt* 
[f they c&n return honie ^ith tha^e ha^y ideas confirmee# they 
will be potent mission^ies for nfhintaining friandly relations wjfjfi 
this country. Bit if are sligjiteel, ar mad#fb fe*l unwanted, 
5till worse if they fSel tfley l^ve been^irjsulted, 4liey may return 
with bitter feelings and pause* endlesj trouble. A Swedish girl 
paying with us got into conversation witfi a \^est African stu- 
dent in London and he opened out his heart to her: 'I hate these 
English,’ he said. ‘I owe everything to them: my eduction, the 
amenities of my home, 8ur civilizatiofi; they hawe spent large 
sums of mone 3 j^on me and yy fri^ds, but^hej despise us and 
hardlyjj^eat as hutnambeings. I hate themed when I get back 
to Af^a I shall do ajl I can against them.’ What had cai^sedall 
this bitterness Sigrid iould not discover, but some of the accounts ^ 
given mtf<hy African smdents of thflr tre^ment in London have 
been deplorable. Happily these cases seem tt be exceptional. Pfc-- 
sonally I never lose an op^portuntty of getfing into converAtiCiT 
with Indians and Africans whether on railway stations, in trains 
or elsewhev and hane h^.some pleasant talks in consequence. 

Soon after the Newcastle meeting was over Elnc^ and I pro- 
ceeded to Austria at the invi^tion of the British Q>uncil ani of 
the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture. I was to lecture at a num- 
ber of centres during the month of October, and to visit their ex- 
perimenW faijpis and others of sp^ial interest, discussing prob- 
lems with tlft people concerned. We were still^tchnicaMy at war 
with Austria, and our troops occupied a considerable part of the 
pountry: we should Ijpve understood a cool reception or i#vAi 
some hostility. Bur rather to^our surprise we everywhere re- 
ceived the warmest welcome and thj friendliest of greetings: the 
occupation was regIrded as a regrettable necessity and our efforts' 
to make it asaligtn a IJlirden as possible, *id^to avoid anything 
that ifli^ht hurt the national susceptibilities, were greatl^ appre- 
ciated. 'The Russian! on the%ther ^and were behaving atrociously 
both to the Austrians and ours^es. Wherevef we went fanners 
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complained of damage they had done: i^ores ui wme in uu 
gi'ape growing Uistricts had been completely^emfitied except 
where the 'owners hac^^Ubceeded in hiding 'some special vintage; 
In the good houses in Vienna priceless furniture hac^been rdihed, 
valuable Persian rugs h^d^oeen cut into strips to make seats more 
comfortable, «and old tapestries had been wantohly bayoneted: 
repairs w(X}ld take months. G|pe of the. city squares had been re* 
named Stalin Pla^. and a graj^iose mejmorial to the Unknown 
Russian Wf/ri6rjiad befp^ere^ted bloclfin§ a fkie vista t][grough 
a park with a pfdace in the background* Iq l^e country we heard 
the Russians compared t6 Idcusts,* the memorial tvas to the Un- 
known Russian'Robbksr. iThe thing ^at particularly ij^pkled in oi)a 
village was that they had used hand grenades to kill the trout in 
a good stream so as to secure them more easily: this’ had of 
course ^rovecj, ruinous for a time thoftgh there was hope of rfe- 
covery. They imposed a nui^ber of senseless anti irritating, even 
humiliating, r&trlctions. It was rfbt permitted* to walk on the 
pavement in front of the Russian Headqijarters in Vieiljpa; one 
had tb step out on to the road. The Britishgjersonnel were refused 
permission to run oiK froim Vienna during the hot aymmer ex- 
c|pt alon^ one narrow corridor; permislion was also refused to 
^ggst'by train across m strip o^the I&jssian zone with the rcsuK 
that a British concert party had to make a fatiguing detour taking 
twenty hours to reach their destinati^in, ipstead of^the three ‘or 
four hoursMDf comfortable travel otherwise possible. There was 
widespread feac that their depretktions would, not fnd with the 
occupation and thfy would retain possession of such resources as 
they could. They certainly are buildipg up for theniselves a leg- 
acy of hearty dislik^ and ewn worse. I write this wjj.h all the 
more regret because they gave Elnor aftd myself tlid>passes neces- 
sary to visit the districts we wanted to see, for jvhich of course 
we^were duly grateful. We saw some beautiful places in the Rus- 
sian zone, especially the Monastery of M^kwhidh had preserved 
its library treasures intact l^ause the librarian with his flowing 
beai^ had so benign and priestly a look that^he Russian soldiers 
feared to disturb hiqi. Andther attractive village jn the Russian 
zone, and one to v^hich we hope one day to return, is DiiAxistein, 
beautifully situate^! in glorious country anf' dominated by the 
ruins of the Castle in which Ricl^ard 1 was imprisoned. But it wa j 
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Blonde} rather th&n«jklictiard that seemed most*tD anoeal to the 
local imaginatio^. 

• We started from Irtnsbruck and tjavtll^ by car ovftr'hioit 
• the ptpvince^. In the Tirol we were impress*ed By the perman- 
ence of the peasant w^ of life. One, who had a large and beauti- 
ful house, spotlessly clean and polishei showed m\lfts pedigree 
which went back to the ^me of ^le Emperor Nfaxjpiiliai^ M. 
1519). Another also clafmed tha*J?is family Iwd been ih posses- 
sion fqf 400 yesfs. IftsRarm lay high yid ha^lftrdjy any lev^ 
land: the Agricultur#! plkmber had lint him a tractor so that fie 
could haul his*implements up^the sk>pK Aid so cultivate up and 
«i^wn; life jiard for hifii ^d his wile, aad hita children had a 
two-houf walk to school ^ach way. After the usual greeting 
‘Gruss Gott’ we were invited to jom them in their meal: milk, 
bread, a great lump of iRitter — finger thick, we^were %old, it 
should be spread,* but we could not nj^age that — ^and honey: all 
produced on the^fama. TJjey^ad, however, lJttl(*meat, eggs or 
vegeta^^, hut plenty of wiVI berries from the forest. Like other 
peasants that we met, f|ur host had no intention of giving ifp the 
ancestral 4iild: over one farmhouse ^oor v*e read an eighteenth 
century inscription whiJh still expresses th^peasant's attitude^ 

Was d^ Ahn*erbaut 
Und uns hat anvertraut 
Wir vsoilen es^hren 
Mit Gottes Hilfe mehren. 


»‘What our ancestor set up arill entrusted to i^s weVill respwt 
and with God’s help increase.’ 

Throu^out our journey we foun^ a prejudice against potatoes 
because they*'lminded ptsople too much of the war; ancUagainst 
vegetables, bec|use the Germans, whom they ftow heartily dis- 
liked, had insisted on their inclusion in the diet on nutrition 
founds. Talkidg to thi peasants was sometimes difficult because 
many of them spoke only their valley dialect, but always some 
could be found whoApoke German. * * • 

From the Tirol w tnaversed Salzbffrg province and passed in- 
• to Stymft, calling at Salzburg itself to wandei* through it* fasci- 
nating passages anS^t Wel%to see the wonderful Spanish horses 
^the Lippizaner — ^who were putfhrough their,steps to show us 
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what they coi^cf do. We visited some verjjivprosperous peasants 
wd h^d some fharvellous well-cooked meals HatA; sausage, 
schnitzel,' gorgeo^slji rich Torten and fruit: it was the pleasing 
custom that you could ask permission t<j carry aw^y any of the* 
food that remained unea'ten, and it was to our hostess’s? evident 
1 '.atisfactioh 4^at Elnor «ji one occasion asked for some of the 
Ali was home''gro\tei, the Mder home made and the 
. scimapp^ produced from damans. The.p>*osperous peasants lived 
' well enough btrtrthe poorer ones had little^Diorl'than darh bread, 
soup, cider aryl, two or tlnee times a'weeft, some smoked pork; 
no butter, cheese, tea brj:oftee. lEfast^m Styria we found particu- 
larly delightfifi: th^’plains well cultivated withfnwze now ppe 
and brown — ^much of it the modern, hybrid sorts, one oT Ameri- 
ca’s great gifts to the world — buckwheat, rape (bright yellow in 
full flbwer),for oil sdbd; the southerly and eastern slopes in 
fruit or vines; th^iortlieijp and western in gf,ass or wood, and 
the summit crowiied by an imposing csstletor ecclesiastical build- 
ing. Some of the little towns werec very, attractive. Arriving at 
the 'Jugoslav frontier we saw how stric4> a watch was necessary 
to prevent its citizens escafping frbm the joys of ConMiunism: a 
jltride bel^ had beenf leared through the Jbrest along the frontier, 
«^diers were hiddeh among the traes and shot anyone attempt- 
ing tb cross. All the same some did get across, and even more 
escaped from Hungary: they did npk stajudn Austipa but moved 
westwardr, usually to the United States. The Gaulitz wine area 
pleased us |!;reatly. If I had to liv^ on the continent)'! should pre- 
fer Styria to moa* other places. * 

Hitherto I had been visiting farms( peasant holdings, and agri- 
cultural schools; w^now ha*3 to go to Vienna w(jere «y lectures 
were t® be giveh We stayed at Sachets Hotel, forftierly reserved 
mostly for GrarllS Dukes and such people in the days when it was 
viyi by Frau Sacher, the forbidding-lookipg proprietor, sitting |n 
the Hall with a bulldog and sny)king a big black cigar. It was 
now run by our military authorities by whose courtesy Elnor and 
I were allowed to use it. Vienna pleased u^^eady. The city it- 
self is not very notQ,wortfiy, there had Iteen niucli bomb damage 
and heaps of rubble still lay untidily about: Elnor found the shops* 
very dear. But thg people are really remaiicible. The/ had bee|> 
dragged into a war from which they had not the slightest pros- 
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pedtTkfgaining imytmiig; tney naa lost, and for tlieir coun- 
try had Been oa^ipie<} by foreign trooj^s, one setjpf which 
_ defini|ely'hostile, yet they still retained thi«r gheei^^ul outlooH on 
life, their lov*of music^f specially that of Mozart and Strauss, and 
their ap])reciat^on of choice food and wine. The fanjous Opera 
Hou^ ha<J been bombed, but it was 4eing rebuiQi^, meanwhilV 
Nfozart's operas were bgiAg performed A the* old theatre w^|re 
they had first been The SAiductor wa* Josef iS-ips: w^ 

were tiken to hi^oom dijring th(| interval in Ii9era^io and li^ 
a chat with hiqn; he wAs well pleased *yijh the nausical team he 

• lud been able to assemble^n spfte ot difficulties; l)e was hopeful 
who tha| ihifiewv Opera Hoi^e would be aAustically as good as 
the old ^ne. He had recently returned from a cure and had lost 
sqpie 35 lb. weight; he was feeling al! the better for it ant^was in 
cheerful mood, inuring the performance 1 sat neat to a Hun- 
garian girl who bad just escaj^d across the fronti^; it was costly 
but ncftHjV>o difficult. *J\.t Ane place a local tram brought unem- 
ployed Hungarians eaoh moftiing into an Austrian townjust over 
•the border to work; it look them back at night, hostages rfisur- 
ing that UTretumed. T^e agents ail’angeS with the ^ard and 
^g^ne staff that it should slow down at a s^t betwefti the la.g: 
control point and the actmfl frontier; she nad lain hidden 
buph all night vWth only a handbag and an umbrella, th?n she 
heard the distant runlblin^ of the ain, saw its lights, ran up to 
it as it slowed down; in her excitement she missed l^r footing, 
fell and hurf*her*foot, but made a brave attempt to Recover agid 

*got on. She was passionately fond of music artd had spent some 
of her vejy slender stock of money to come to this i^erformance. 
She hoped finally to get^to the lAited Slates wljere she had 
friends: Hiked her very much but never heard whether She suc- 
ceeded or not. 

• My lectures vrerc given at the HocAscA«fe fiir Bodenkultwr. I bad 
prepared them in English but on arrival at Vienna was asked to 
give them in German. Myprogramnywas so full thaj I could not 
possibly trwslate |Jpm myself, but tljp British Council arranged 
for this, to begone an3 my old friend D#I^auendorfer, with 

* ’whoml had worke^ in Rome, checked the technical terms, ibere 
%s more formality a^ut a lJniver|it> lecturedn Central Europe 

than hye; the Rectijr is addr^^ed as^'Yodr Magnificence' 
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and one f[oesMn 'Honoured Colleaguesf«Ltdies and Gkxitle- 
nien’. .The l«tdres' were well received wd y enjoyled giving 
tfiem. /{t the md the IJecW informed me tliat the HonoKary Doc- 
torate .would be conferred upon me on the next Degree Day, in 
the following May. Unfcfrtunately I could not then attend, l^t’a 
jfepresentativf of the Britj|<!h Embassy went in my stead and^luly 
r&qfved tlje docuihent.* 

,, I spent some tiipe in the labarfctories ^d experimental grounds 
'^^d was mjjch Anpresse^l^ th§ way in \vhifch wfrtime diliculties 
were being overcome. The main soil problems, deep ploughing 
to break the plough-sol^, ntole tlrainjng and suitable rotations, 
were being stutiied Ifjr Professor K^petz; while tbedtiant 
tion Problems were in charge of Dr F. Beran, and sat^factory 
co-operation with the peasan'cs seemed to be achieved. Much soil 
analyst was Jieing dorib though fielcf experiments to check the 
results were not m^de; I ufged tl^t they shouf^ be. 

The grapes *wefe ripening ana weie being gathered in; the 
new wine was being made. It was a very Ijappy time in t^e coun- 
trysRk and in each wine district we visked we were invited to 
the cavea, or cellars lo contpare the various vintagetA’ Here we 
^ould sit^on woodep benches at a long rough table lighted by a 
■'i&l^'^andles; the botrtes of wiifb woufel be set out, we would taste 
a little, then empty our glass into a jug or basin. It was not so 
much an operation as a ritus^: it ha(l4everk>a special vocabulary. 
Wine grajies are veredelten 5 orten -ennobled sorts; a harvest of 
cc^ or of appl.es is an Ernie but (^grapes for Wine is a Lese-, you 
trinken beer or cider but kosten wine. You arc presented with a* 


programme starting with a light wise, working up, to the best. 
The ritual had to be^ollowetfclosely: first the wipe m«st be held 
to the light to See if it is clear; then, smelled, a'littic is then 
poured into the Ifhouth, rolled round the palate with the tongue 
•01^ swallowed. After about five tests th^gums must be cleane^l 
by chewing some bread; for thjs a little Inibiss is provided — 
bread, cold meat, cheese — |hen the tasting is resumed. Finally 
contes the t)ruberstreuer, so-called because i^ou havefdone your 
duty by the precedi$ig satnples it simjAy mibblfs on to your 
beard l^hen comes the new wine which however I woutd nevei'* 
drink as I was assured it might deprtve met>! the use of my leg^ 
in the morning. Meanwhile weiwere regaled with stories of the 
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gr^nen of the pas^i one wno oranK thirty vikku ^ b‘^ quarts y 

at a sitting — ■'whioh.nd one in these degenerate 4aV could do; df 

another ’v](ho, adnibniiAied because hg wis |pokinaand dl*!nlvn^ 

■rathef heavi^, replied* 'My grandf^her dr&k ^ry much and 

srtl»ked*rery much an^^ved to be ninety, but my brother never 
1 V 1 11*1 1 1* A.1 11 



you di^ you do||^ di^K, but you die the ^aie’.*Then the^ 
would drop irlfo thdafij^Sct and disci^s the hnej^ points of tlTe 
wines and I cofild no longer fdllow ihAi? Elnor and I sat on in 
^e gloom, ^ling a little like^onspirators avid wishing we could 
b^ut iA the sunshine exploring the little town or getting up the 
heights to see the view. But there*vas no hurrying our hosts; 
when you are tasting v/'m&i they said, ydU mustn’t J)ring% time- 
table with you. • 

'Fhe joy in life of the j\uslAans, particularly Oi’the Viennese, 
was a i^easur^ to watch. Heaps of rubble might wait but the 
opera had to get going^again. Copper supplied under the ,puro- 
pean Rec(ij'®ry Programme for mak'jig elestric cables had been 
used for covering the dome of Salzburg Ogera House. People 
itrlio had money spent it freejiy: thcrestaurants, even tMl ver 3 Siex- 
pensive ones, w(^e full at lunch times and in the evenings llie 
theatre was nacked, a^J th^^oor quality of the clothes suggested 
that few of me audience were well off. Average profi^sional ii^ 
comes, I wai^ toljf were about .900 schellings per month (abmit 
• <£270 per annum); as usual iii^oor countries jhis wSs not much 
more than ^farm worker’g wage (about 400-500 schellings a 
month wfyi potatoes, bread grain, ^egetaMes, wood, mil^and 
other thiiggs #i*addition ) .• ‘ 

I asked the Minister for Agriculture whetlffcr Austria ctuld 
become self-sufficient in food production now that it was separ^ 
Aed from the jflains o? Hunga^ and Transylvania. He thought 
not. Grain and oil would always have to be imported as was even 
wine at present. Th'; area of cultivated land and pasture, in^ud- 
ing mountain jiastwfe ^Almen), wTastbnly ^ acres per head and 
•4iis could not produce enough food. Austria, hdaaid, is notu good 
^onomie unit; coiA.^ron, piiosphates, and potash all have to be 
imported. 'There is oil, but the Hu^sians may tgke much of that. 
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soluti<d 4 >roposed was the expan^^ of light 
extensire''de^k)pment of hydro-electric power was.projfected, 
Aujtri* being well off f8r usable streams. ‘Lat€r I met ouf Cotft- 
mander-in-Cmef ; Re 3id not* think Austria<could ever beMnftS self- 
suppoHing but would alv'ays need assis^ice. But ^ Ai^striaitf a 
bastion of«''\J5estfim civilization we must always be prepaj^ to 
it. F]^nf all tSiat ^ ha^ seen this seemed a sOilnci Loin^t^^*. 

On returning at the end of October Re^^se^ilbled the ^aterial 
Vhad collated /rom myJ[lritJsh Asscx:iati<^ addtess-on World 
Population ahS World Fool Supplies. llTiere was far more than 
I had been abl? to ^se, ^et k wa^oifly a fraction ^f what I h||f| 
available. In all of my agricultural journeys 1 had ^eptfulf diams, 
and on returning home hai^them typed, checked where\*r possi- 
ble, and bound with tharelevant docunents inserted. A duplicate 
copy without added documents was placed in die Rothamsted li- 
brary. Also I had •onsider^lema^ria^sent me by old colleagues. 
Notable interest was being taken ii^ the question* wheiSiur world 
popuyition was outstripping food resources and a number of books 
appeared, some fairl(' goo<^ somctdeplorably bad arjj^xploiting 
the sensational possibilities of the subjett. I had the material fqr 
J^tiial treatment aiyi decidetUto wqpk it up into a book which,' I 
roped, would give the intelligent reader a feir pjcture of the posi- 
tion and of the possibilities, and also assist administrators dnd 
^hnical ^affs in their efforts at ini^ovement. Tlte winter was 
devoted to this task, varied, however, with Icrturir^, broadcast- 
iifg, writirl|f articles and revievfs and other occupations. The; 
book grew only ^owly; most of it was written three times with 
intervals betweenwhiles be^jre I was satisfied wiA jjB. that had 
beal nyr iniariable\'ustomiibr all important pubkcat^ns. 

1S350 was one*of the busiest years of my life fijr it gave me the 
opportunity of revisiting some of the countries I should have to 
delcribe and of seeing others which wertfhew tofme. During tWe 
spring we combined a number of engagements into an extended 
agi^culturai tour of South-Western and Eusteip England, and 
the eastern section ^fEira. Important icteraational conferences 
on bo&any and soils were held respectively in Stockholm and 
in Amsterdam, during July of each of which ♦ vas elected an.Hon j 
orarv President u^-lnor and Pdiilv attended and took part in the 
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excu^|^i*oun<l HoiA^. A little later came the i&tish Associt^ 
't^.n^emg^^it Birmj^ham which unforti^a^ely ««ha<%o leave 
<b^S‘e tha end to ditdirour steamer for i^ombasa to be^ 
Air ica?! i mS Indian journeys already de§crib^.*It vAs the er^ of 
MWijh before*we returfi^ home, having been absent for some 
nijie CT(ffl ljis and«t ravelled some 30,000 rSilos^JDiqing the re-i 
rnSS^^^l^'SS 1 rtushed ork with the iJocJt a^ visited my pW 
ro l^ge at Aberystvwtfi, oA^he Co\j]iJil of which I ha^^pbke hii^ 
oui%of sqjving, College of which lSa<ib^ in elected 

the fiwi FeHow^TfiSiiivi^sils are iidw a^mal events. 

lnJl95Q> vyfc_^re back in Itall^^ncbin\iDr^®n'lreland with 
Uj^lay grou^^tucjying a^c!iJturaVandf)th<«^*oblems,buttiie 
oul!Randiil|g'|leverit w^is a minOir organized by Plant Protection 
Ltd.^pn ?he occasion of my eightieti)* birthday. It was held in 
ApcTthecarii?^’ Hall, which hall fortunately Oicaped |jomb danage: 
while at occasionally been sent there on errands^nd 

hacl alw^^s wanted tOogo,^p the stair^ and sefe tlje Hall itself; 
nQw aftf^ *ixtv-two years th^ chance had come. It was a most 
d^tinguisli6d gathering including the President and Past Presi- 
dent of thoiRpyal Society, Lord Bledi^oe, E^rl Radnor, Walter 
Elliot, and representative^ of the great agricultural orgartftations 
aiTd other bodies. I felt ovei;wheliaed by^-th^ kind thffigs seid^ 
about me and deeply grateful to niy generous hosts for all Jthey 
had^done. 

In tile spriifg of 1953 I was again in Spain, studying agricul^ 
tural and peasant problems; then came the invitation to West- 
minster Abbey for the Cor4jnati«il[i on June 2nd: ^erhap^ the most 
wonderful da’^of my life. Neyer had I seen such pageantry I felt 
^^if transpprted to the sixteenth century and livin-jr^iXjugh 
^ges of ^iiech Mary's Psalter. Lator we wfent witl/a I ^ Pipy 
group^to County piare to study peasant problems in the Wesl/of 
Ireland- Here there is a steady depopulation in spite of all Gov- ^ 
eAment efforts tfo reviv& the ancient Irish language and the old 
Irish way of life. I asked a youpg women in Connemara whether 
she w^ld nat like to marry a ConnemAra man, have a little fajpj 
talk Irish and dancu Iriali jigs, bui? slje was^uite definite: Bne 
"W^ted to go^to Chicago, so did the other girl.v/An aunt ’jping 

J ie^^e ’ would send thV fare, and the Catholic Soci^y would^look 
ter her on the journey. The bo.yi/, she said, ^y^^^ted to go to 
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England wh^3*w^es were high. Not afterwards ^yettejr ^ 
'froni a’ChicjgS fri£ii(i^ain^ as a lively c^mentary^drt tl^efgw^ 
^Sctltiidef ‘wl nOw have a, daily help, a cofoured w^eq wnp^ 
drives up in her hlgn powered car, and draws $6 (^£2 2$^ \ dayy- 
for SIX hours work.’ ^.d I thought or that girl who cOuld*It4ve' 
Ml this pllisi^op^<'cinet|}^s, and 6ther joys, or. fn‘tby alt ^ative, 
a|£k)nneTpara cottSigei a co'Ik, a few tvgs apd chickens arttV^^rv 
wet cliltfu^. 

A few «eehs Jater I yras given the Ilonf ra^J^grce dfl^octor 
hf Scien(^ of Jhe Univej^ty o'f Reading ;anfi haS^ne speciSl satis- 
faftyin of being py'^setited Ky a ftfend^and colleague ''*':nany y■^^JtsL 
standing, W? m f^riei^eyt'amowg my fellow ^rvluands 
Dame Ninette dc Valois, Baroi^ ,M)erconway and ^ij Henry 
Tizard. 

Se^tembej* l5th, 1953, was our UMden Wedding Day and the 
Preyident and Fellows of^t John’s College kindl'^’ allowed us t^ie 
use of their biauAful Hall for the ^avtc, to which old frjepls came 
from far and near. LoVd and Lady Plcdisjoe came frath Glouces- 
ter^Jiire, a large group came from RothstmstcJ, and a contingent 
from Vj^ye\ it was ? mostchappy \Kcasion. 

1954 saw no sla<^kening in interesting events: in the spring «•?€ 
had a delightful cruise in tht Mediterranean visiting places in 
tRe eastern section that I had always wanted to see but always 
missed ; then ih July at the Reyal Show at V’'indsor the Queen gave 
■r".e the G^ld Medal of the Royal Agricultural Society of which 
I am particularly proud as it makes me an Hdrorary Member of 
tne Societjf: I have long been a^/ice-President. Not long after-* 
wards* Messrs Allen and Unwin published tlie big book, World 
Pop^fittot,. and World Food Supplies-, it was w^ll recpived and 
br4'Ugli t ml a numlJer of inCeresting letters from ^'va^ ous parts 
of the world. ' 

Jn the spring of 1955 we were again in Sicily and in'ftoiijie 
where I lectured to the staff of tlje Food ^d Agricultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. Shortly after returning home the 
l^of’al Oe6graphical Society awarded me their Vittoria Gold 
Medal which gaveinie special pleasure As I h'ad always sought to 
link t 7 ) geogra^'fical studies with investigations on. soil £tnd with’ 
agricultural developments. 

In July I was^tiack in Manchester delivering the Beckly T.ec- 
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tur^’^Tjiis gave opportunity to discuss sc'ipe of the difli 

rjLilt |oci>l*i^oblein5 wising out of»the Apkl dsvelojlncnts o 
sciefn^* §nd technolbg^that had long jntcfested me; I had a rfpieA 
didly^e^dhsive audienca with my ol^ fri^rf Professor H. C 
P»w1|on in tffe chair, ft %as a particula^pleasure that one of thi 
.old R':»nshaw Street children had gathered a Jittle^r«up of th< 
sui4t^<ys from ffl? early Manchester»d^5^s Jin4took*us out to 1^ 
very comfoMable honie tt^eet th^fi and to hear of tij^»doij^s 
Life forgnany of tMm ka^een very hapjw even t%>il^ minglcc 
withWineSsallJfinSliwrafhhourVewefc Dack in the i£(fe 1890’9 
th^daysof/h^ii*childhood and i^y eaaly%taugCTl^;*as we re^alle( 
they s|^c(i like a gSldgn afliemdbn ij^linvncr when thi 
sdlti woufl ^ever set.. Later c^i^'the British ^sociation ijieetinj 
at Bristol arid another visit to RomeanJiere we attended the Inter 
national Pbtasli TechnicartConference Jt whicl^ I was flecte< 
President- forjj^fl©: we hurried home to attend the weddigg o 
our yomgest son,^ugh,^hii!!i took j^ac*onthe*nniversary o 
Qur owlj wedding day. 

There tor thft preset tne record ends, rortune has in^eei 
smiled up»n»me. After some search I^ad foi^d my work anS ha< 
i^tich joy in doing it. I hive made no fortune^but my liftj^as beei 
dkst in very pleasant place:^ I have been p#rticularlf^happy ii 
my home and my friends, and in Ithe health and strength jvhicl 
ha^e enabled me to^o seething* which, though far short o 
what'I wish^, has I hope proved of sendee to others^ travelligj 
the same roa^. 'H* land had called me and I had done my best t( 
answer the call. I have nr^intenlion of stopping,work.»my wish<. 
well expressed in the wordj of Winifred Holtby’s epitaph: 

God give me w^rk 
Till my life shall end, 

And life 

Tilkmy work is done 


1 Scienu and Modem life. Epworth Press: 
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